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THE BERKSHIRE JUBILEE. 
AN ODE, 
WRITTEN FOR THE 22ND OF AUGUST, 1843. 
By Frances Anne Burier. 


BERKSHIRE is a county in the state of Massachusetts, bordering upon 
those of New York and Connecticut. Resembling in its natural features 
the softer parts of the Tyrol, it combines all the finer elements of beau- 
tiful scenery—mountains and forests, savage and sublime; fertile valleys, 
where a very careful agriculture contrasts most pm ge with 
these ilar beatties placid rivers, flowing gently through rich mea- 
dow lands; exquisite lakes locked in the hollow chambers of the hills; 
and torrents, leaping by plunges of twenty, forty, and sixty feet 
down the rocky chasms of every pine-curtained ravine. But the soil is 
generally, and the climate always severe in this beautiful region; and 
the young men, sons of the hardy yeomanry who own the land, often 
prefer emigrating for awhile to the west or south, where more genial 
skies and a virgin soil tempt them with the hope of easier and more 
rapid fortunes. But the New England seal is upon their hearts ; and, 
like the Scotch, whom the inhabitants of the eastern states so strongly 
resemble in all their national characteristics—no place is home to them 
but the dear “hill country.” Nor do they ever, amid the reckless licence 
and lawless habits of southern and western existence, forget that training, 
eminently pious, moral, and intelligent, which every New England 
youth receives beneath his father’s roof. 

In Berkshire, two years ago, a Jubilee was held, for the purpose of 
gathering together, on their native soil, all the sons of that picturesque 
mountain district, scattered over the wide surface of the United States. 
The summons was enthusiastically obeyed. And some came thither from 
beyond the waters of the Mississippi; and some came from beyond the 
great chasm of a thirty years’ absence. And the occasion was very touch- 
ing and solemn. 

Bryant, himself a Berkshire man, was solicited to celebrate it, but 
= declined doing so, the task devolved on one most unworthy of it, 
Save for the love and reverence which she bears to the beautiful region 
that has been to her emphatically a home in a strange land. 
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The Berkshire Jubilee. 





A calm and lovely death seems to embrace 
Earth’s fairest realms and Heav’n’s unmeasured space. 
The forest slumbers, leaf, and branch, and bough, 

High feathery crest and lowliest grassy blade, 
restless wandering wings are folded now 

That swept the ciouds, and in the sunshine play’d; 
The lake’s wild waves sleep in their rocky bowl,(1) 
Unbroken stillness streams from Nature's soul. 
And night’s black star-sown wings brood o'er the whole. 


In the deep trance of the hush’d universe, 

The dark death-mystery doth man rehearse: 

Now for awhile cease the swift thoughts to run 

From task to task—tired labour overdone, 

With lighter toil than that of brain or heart, 

In the sweet pause of outward life takes part; 

And hope and fear, desire, love, joy, and sorrow, 
Wait ‘neath sleep’s downy breast the coming morrow. 
Peace on the earth, profoundest peace in Heaven, 
Praises the God of peace by whom ’tis given! 


But hark! the woody depths of green 

Begin to stir; 
Light breaths of life creep fresh between 

Oak, beech, and fir; 
Faint rustling sounds of trembling leaves 

isper around; 

The world at waking slowly heaves 

A sigh profound. 
And show’rs of tears night-gather’d in her eyes, 
Fall from fair Nature’s face as she doth rise. 


A ripple roughens on the lake, 
The silver likes rocking wake; . 

The sapphire waves litt themselves up and break 
Along the laurell’d shore ; 

And woods and waters, answering each other, make 
Silence no more. 


And lo! the East turns pale. 
Night's dusky veil 

hinner and thinner grows, 
Till the bright morning star 
From hill to hill afar 

This beacon shows. 

Gold streaks shoot up the sky 
Higher, and yet more high 

he glory streams, 
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Flushes of rosy hue, 
Long lines of palest blue, 
Bright amber gleams; 
From the black valleys rise 
The silver mists like spray, 
Upceurling to the skies 
They catch the a 
Light floods the Heav’ns light pours upon the earth, 
In glorious 3 the glorious day takes birth. 
Hail to this day that brings ye home, 
Ye distant wanderers from the mountain land! 
Hail to this hour that bids ye come 
Again upon your native hills to stand ! 
Hail! hail fies rocky peak 
And wood-embowered dale, 
A thousand loving voices speak ! 
Hail! home-turn’d pilgrims, hail! 

Oh, welcome! From the meadow and the hill glad greetings rise. 
From flowing stream and rapid running rill, 
Bright level lake, and dark, green wood-depth still, 

And the sharp thunder-splinter'd crag that strikes 

Its Jagged rocky spikes 
Into the skies. 
Gray Lock,(2) cloud-girdled from his purple throne, 
A welcome sends ; 
And from green, sunny fields a warbling tone 
The Housatonick(3) blends. 


Welcome! ‘ye absent, long, and distant far, 
Who from the roof-tree of your childhood turn’d, 
Have waged ’mid strangers life's relentless war, 
While at your hearts the holy home-love burn’d. 
Ye that have ploughed the furrows of the foam, 
And reap’d hard fortunes from the briny sea, 
The golden grain-fields rippling round your home, 
Roll their rich billows from wild tempests free ! 
Ye from those western, deadly blooming fields, 
Where pestilence in plenty’s bosom hes, 
‘The hardy rock-soil of your mountains yields 
Health’s rosy blossoms to these purer skies ! 
And ye who, on the accursed southern plain, 
Barren, not fruitful with the sweat of slaves, 
Have drawn awhile the tainted air in pain, 
*Mid human forms, their spirits living graves ; 
Here fall the fetters by his cottage door, 
Lord of the lordliest life, the peasant stands, 
Lifting to God, as did his sires of yore, 
A heart of love and proud laborious hands. 
On each bald granite brow and forest crest, 
Each stony hill-path, and each lake’s smooth shore, 
Blessings of noble exiled patriots rest ;(4) 
Liberty's altars are they evermore ; 
And on this air there lingers yet the tone 
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Of those last sacred words to freedom given, 
The mightiest utterance of that holy one, 
Whose spirit from the mountains soared to Hegven.(5) 


Ye that have prosper’d, bearing hence with ye 
The virtues that command prosperity, _ 
To the green threshold of your youth; pac come: : 
And trophies round your early home 
Ye that have yuffer'd, and whose weary eyes 
Have turned with sadness to your happier years, 
Come to the fountain of sweet memories, 
And by its healing waters dry your tears! 
Ye that dep young and old, return! 
Ye who went forth with hope, and hopeless, come,, 
If still unquench’d within your hearts hath burn’d 
The sacred love and longing for your home. 
Hail! hail! 
Bright hill and dale 
ith joy resound ! 
Join in the joyful strain : 
Ye have not wept in vain ; 
The parted meet again ; 
The lost shall yet be found. 


And may God guard thee, oh! thou lovely land! 
Danger nor evil nigh thy borders come. 

Green towers of freedom! may thy hill still stand ; 
Still be thy valleys peace and virtue’s home ; 

The blessing of the stranger rest on thee ; 
And firm as Heaven be thy prosperity. 


NOTES. 


Q) The Indian name of an exquisite lake, situated between the villages of Lenox 
and Stockbridge, signifies “the Bowl.” It lies like a cup of sparkling life in the 
bosom of the mountains. 

@) Grey Lock is the pi name of a mountain, of majestic proportions 
and beautiful outline, which rises in the northern part.of the county. It is also 
sometimes called “Saddle-Back,” from the peculiarity of its shape. 

(3) The Housatonick is the Indian name of the stream that winds through the val- 
leys of Berkshire, and upon which are some falls that in any country but America 
would be incessantly haunted by scenery-hunters, and celebrated far and wide by 
poets and painters. 

(4) Count Confalonieri, Maroncelli, and others less noted but hardly less noble 
among the Italian patriots, passed some time among these hills, tably wel- 
enel, chowel, ent etiiitel ta @h bitterness of exile, by kindred spirits, to 
whom this beautiful region appears to have been assigned as an appropriate 
dwelling-place. 

(5) Channing pronounced at Lenox his last public discourse. It was. upon the 
subject of all others nearest his heart, the abolition of slavery in his own country. 
He t the summer of 1842 in Berkshire, and taking his departure thence, 
died he had passed the borders of the county. His last public utterance is 
thus dedicated to its inhabitants. 

“ I dedicate this address to the men and women of Berkshire. I have found so 
much to delight me in the magnificent scenery of this region, in its and 

villages, and in the rare intelligence and virtues of the ds whose 
Looritality I have here enjoyed, that I denies to connect this little work with this 


spot. I cannot soon forget the beautiful nature and the generous spirits, with 
which I have been privileged to commune in the valley of the Housatonick.” 
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LAMAN BLANCHARD AND HIS WRITINGS.* 


WITH A SELECTION FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. AINSWORTH. 


His was the searching thought, the glowing mind; 
The gentle will to others soon resign’d; 

But more than all, the feeling just and kind. 

His thoughts were as a pyramid up-piled, 

On whose far top an angel sat and smiled— 


Yet in his heart was he a simple child. 
BLaNcHARD.— The Eloquent Pastor Dead. 


Apmmmasty has Sir E. Bulwer pe performed his task. A labour 
of sorrowing love has this memoir of a departed friend beento him. He 


has screened no fault, disguised no imperfection, exaggerated no good 
quality, but has painted an excellent man, and an excellent writer, in his 
true colours. Hence the great value of the sketch. The life of Laman 
Blanchard, as here written, is a mournful tale ; beautifully and tquchingly 
told ; and conveying a most impressive lesson. It is the picture of a 
struggling man of letters—very forcibly and faithfully portrayed—and 
excites a strong sympathy for the class to which the subject of the bio 

phy belonged, while it exhibits the dangers and difficulties to which all 


who embark in so hazardous a profession as that of literature are ae 
Apart from its truthfulness, the grace and tenderness of the sketch are 
singularly to be admired. ‘The biographer’s sorrow is unfeigned. Like 
gentlest rain, his tears descend upon his friend’s untimely grave, and 
immortal flowers spring from it. 

How eloquently are Sir Edward’s regrets expressed in the opening 
passages of the memoir :— 


“Who, among our London brotherhood of letters, does not miss that simple 
cheerfulness—that inborn and exquisite urbanity—that child-like readiness to 
be pleased with all—that happy tendency to panegyrise sey merit and to be 
lenient to every fault? Who does not recall that acute and delicate sensibility 
—so easily wounded, and therefore so careful not to wound— which seemed to. 
infuse a certain intellectual fine breeding, of forbearance and sympathy, into 
every society where it insinuated its gentle way ? Who, in convivial meetings 
does not miss, and will not miss for ever, the sweetness of those unpretending 
talents—the earnestness of that honesty which seemed unconscious, it was worn 
so lightly—the mild influence of that exuberant kindness, which softened the 
acrimony of young disputants, and reconciled the secret animosities of jealous 
rivals? Yet few men had experienced more to sour them than Laman Blan- 
chard, or had gone more resolutely through the author’s hardening ordeal, of 
narrow circumstance, of daily labour, and of that disappointment in the higher 
aims of ambition, which must almost inevitably befall those who retain ideal 
standards of excellence, to be reached but by time and leisure, and who are yet 
condemned to draw hourly upon unmatured resources for the practical wants of 
life. To have been engaged from boyhood in such struggles, and to have pre- 
Served, undiminished, generous admiration for those more fortunate, and un- 
tiring love for his own noble yet thankless calling ; and this with a constitution 
singularly finely strung, and with all the nervous irritability which usually ac- 
companies the indulgence of the imagination: is a proof of the rarest kind of 
strength depending less upon a power purely intellectual, than upon the higher 





* Sketches from Life. By the late Laman Blanchard. With a Memoir of the 
Author. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton Bart. 3vols. Henry 
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and more beautiful heroism which woman, and such men alone as have the best 
feelings of a woman’s nature, take from instinctive enthusiasm for what is great, 
and uncalculating faith in what is good. — 

“Itis ded thus, that the character of Laman Blanchard assumes an interest 
ofa very elevated order. He was a choice and worthy example of the professional 
English men of letters in our day. He is not to be considered in the light of the 
man of daring and turbulent genius, living on the false excitement of vehement 
calumny and uproarious praise. His was a career, not indeed obscure, but 
sufficiently quiet and unnoticed to be solaced with little of the pleasure with 
which, in aspirants of a noisier fame, gratified and not ignoble vanity rewards 
the labour and stimilates the hope. For more than twenty years he toiled on 
through the most fatiguing paths of literary composition, mostly in periodicals, 
often anonymously; pleasing and lightly instructing thousands, but gainin 
none of the prizes, whether of weighty reputation or popular renown, whic 
more fortunate chances, or more pretending modes of investing talent, have 
given in our day to men of half his merits.” 


That merits of so peculiar and yet so high an order should not meet 
with worldly favour carries with it no reflection upon the man, but 
much upon the condition of society, the civilisation of which has not 
yet attained the perfection necessary to enable it to discriminate be- 
tween téil for the welfare and happiness of the mind, and that which 
frets itself in providing for the wants orluxuries of the body. In coun- 
tries so circumstanced, every thing that can in the most remote manner 
be made to tend to bodily comforts and convenience is readily protected, 
and the statesman, who merely reflects the public mind, directs it to no 
higher efforts. All that Jabours to chasten taste, to improve the intellect, 
a to open the heart, is a mere matter of course : the bare idea of honour- 
ing and protecting a toiling literature has become a theme for derision. 


“ In Laman Blanchard’s life (says Sir E. Bulwer Lytton) there were apparent 
many of the sores and evils peculiar to literary men in a country in which mind is 
regarded but asa common ware of merchandise; its products to be bought but by the 
taste and fashion of the public; with no resource in those provisions which else- 
where (and in Germany more especially ) the state affords to such asquitthe Agora 
for the schools. The institution of professional chairs in Germany has not only 
saved many ascholar from famine, many a genius from despair, but by offering 
subsistence and dignity to that valuable class of writers whose learning and capa- 
cities unfit them, by reason of their very depth, for wide popularity, it has given 
worthy and profitable inducements to grave study, and more than all else, 
has maintained the German fame for patient erudition, and profound philosophy. 
And this has been effected without the evils which free traders in literature 
have supposed the concomitants of the system ; is has not lessened the boldness 
and originality of such authors as a public alone can reward and appreciate ; 
nor has it crushed, by the patronage of a state, the spirit of free inquiry and 
enlarged discussion. In England, the author who would live on his works can 
live only by the public; in other words by the desultory readers of light litera- 
ture; and hence the inevitable tendency of our literary youth is towards the 
composition of works without learning and forethought. Leisure is impossible, 
to him who must meet the exigencies of the day; much information of a re- 
fining and original kind is not for the multitude. The more imaginative rush 
to novels, and the more reflective fritter away their lives in articles for periodi- 
cals. Under such influences the author of these volumes lived and died.” 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton places his friend high among the British 
essayists. And deservedly so. Laman Blanc ard’s name may well be 
associated with that of his own beloved Charles Lamb, whom he sometimes 
took as a model; or with that of Goldsmith, whom he resembled, not so 
much in style or manner as in kindliness of disposition and purity of senti- 
ment. 
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P aside,” says his biographer, “his poetical pretensions, and regand- 
ing iron, oan he performed, not what he promised, ‘a unquestionably stands 
high amongst a class of writers in which for the last century we have not 


been rich—the a whose themes are drawn from social subjects, sport- 
ing lightly between literature and manners. And this kind of composition is 
extremely difficult in itself, requiring in combinations rarely found. 


The volumes prefaced by this slight Memoir deserve a place in every collection 
of belles lettres, and form most agreeable and characteristic illustrations of our 
manners and our age. They possess what is seldom found in light reading, 
the charm that comes from bequeathing pleasurable impressions. They are 
suffused in the sweetness of the author's disposition ; they shun all painful 
views ‘of life, all acerbity in observation, all gall in their gentle sarcasm. Added 
to this, they contain not a thought, nota line, from which the most anxious 
parent would guard his child. They may be read with safety by the most 
simple, and yet they contain enough of truth and character to interest the most 
reflective. Such works more than many which aspire to a higher flight, and 
address themselves to Truth with a ruder and more vigorous courtship, are 
calculated to enjoy a tranquil popularity, and a favoured station among the 
Dead who survive in Books.” 


The philosophy of actual life, and the follies and humours of the age, 
have been inimitably portrayed by Laman Blanchard; while the great 
to which his kind heart, amiable disposition, thoroughly respect- 
able character, and proper feeling, ever directed him, and w ich shine so 
conspicuously in many of his sketches, more particularly his “ City of the 
Virtues” have been well and cheerfully worked out in these essays. The 
world has enough of stern forbidding moralists, and more good is probably 
done in one month by an essayist like Blanchard, who can inculcate a 
lesson in an attractive and graceful form, than is often accomplished in a 
year, by dull scholastic argument. 

Of Laman Blanchard’s claims to distinction as a poet, we shall speak on 
some future occasion. And we trust the opportunity may soon be afforded 
us by a collection of his fugitive pieces in verse, many of which are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. The collection seems naturally to refer itself to the 
modern poets’ publisher, Mr. Moxon. | 

Laman Blanchard’s melancholy end is sufficiently well known. ‘“ The 
predisposition to suicide,” his biographer justly remarks, “ has been pro- 
nounced by eminent physicians to . more frequently a constitutional 
tendency, a physical disease, than a purely moral rhe of judgment, 
or the result of. mental operations. It seems probable that such a ten- 
dency, wholly of the constitution—and to be regarded.with awe and 

ity, rather than the censure which we should’ attach to a deliberate 
esertion of the obligations and ties of earth—was interwoven with the 
keen and over-susceptible temperament of Laman Blanchard.” 

It was some consolation to his friends to know that, although pecu- 
niary embarrassments added to Laman Blanchard’s mental distress, 
the chief cause was the loss of a beloved wife. At the moment when 
his mind, to use an expression of his biographer’, “ ground into unnatural 
sharpness by over-fatigue and over-grief, had not worn but cut through 
the scabbard,” there were no circumstances of pecuniary difficulty cal- 
culated to awaken immediate anxiety or excitement. Upon this subject 
Sir Edward relates an anecdote which we shall cite. 


“It so chanced that the day before, two friends of Mr. Blanchard, one of 
whom was Mr. Ainsworth, the distinguished novelist, accidentally met. 
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Mipen—+-- Saapiapeiins Miensbesd, whem: bebed acteum tet: many mania, 
. Ainsworth said that he feared he was in a condition of mind that required 
instant and skilful attention. It was arranged that Mr. Ainsworth and —— 
should meet the next at the house of the latter, and thence go to Mr. 
Forster, who was confined to his rooms im Lincoln’s-inn-fields, by severe illness, 
to. consult what could best be done for their common friend. .°. . Each, 
no doubt, had formed in his own mind some affectionate scheme that should 
draw Blanchard for a time from the scene of his domestic affliction, and give 
him a total reprieve from his labours. Full of such projects, when they met 
the next day it was to learn that he was no more. 

“The consultation at Mr. Forster’s rooms was mournfully changed in its 
so at — now not the father, but the children—the orphans, who were to 


It is almost unnecessary to observe that the name here so delicately 
omitted is that of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton himself ; but we trust it may 
be added without impropriety, that that generous-hearted individual, who 
is not less disti for the kindhness of his nature than for his 
exalted genius, had devised a plan which would have given our poor friend 
needful mpoe and have tually relieved him from any harassing 
pressure. t it was not to be. 

The portrait of Laman Blanchard, by Maclise, is a wonderful work, 
considering the circumstances under which it. was produced— from 
recollection, and partly from a bust. But it is not our friend's best 
expression. It has his gravest look, and wants that cordial and bewitching 
smile which ordinarily lighted up the features. 





In looking over our eomeerene with our valued friend, several of his 


letters appear to illustrate his character, as delineated by Sir E. Bulwer 
Mg so perfectly, that we cannot resist making a selection from them. 

e first on the list was addressed to us soon after a monthly publication, 
called the Omnibus, had been started by Mr. George Cruikshank, of 
which Mr. Blanchard was editor, and of the conduct of which this letter 
gives the history. 


My dear Ainsworth, 

‘THERE seems no charce of seeing you in town, and talk of penny post- 
age, I think’it makes one write fewer letters than ever. 1 was just pack- 
ing up an Omnibus with a note of introduction (last month), when I heard 
that you had seen it, and that the ladies, at least, had said many pleasant 
things thereanent. This, however, I wished to say to you, that my share 
in it consists in oo ar. following G. C.’s instruction, not only as to 
subjects ‘but the mode of treating them. Except little varieties in verse, 
I consider the vehicle to be his and his exclusively. You will find again, 
from the second number, that with the exception of Frank Heartwell 
(about which I have my opinion!) all the subjects are by my hand. 
Now don’t imagine for a moment that this was my choice or wish. We 
couldn’t get suitable writers, and I was obliged to. go filling up till the end 
of the month and the number. This is the reason why it is a cab rather 
than a bus. There will be a great change in this respect, f hope, next 
month, when with the rollicking fun of a clown or two my harliquinade 
capers and light whimsies may not beso much of a bore, or at all out of 


11, Union Street, Monday. 
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» All this I say to you, not because I fear you will think me pre- 
sumptuous in attempting to tt the vehicle all to myself, and in a@ 
which belongs to broader humorists, but because I can’t help feeling 
that you take an interest in the work, and still entertain the idea of joins 
ing Gruikshank in a monthly speculation. Now, until that time comes 
he has my best advice and help on “ the most reasonable terms,” and then 
I jump down, or serve in any shape that a friendly arrangement may 
afiord me. In the meantime we shall mend by getting more variety than 
any one hand can supply in treating half-a-dozen subjects, especially when 
those subjects are another's. 

I want toknow, notin mere literary compliment, but in honest friendship, 
what way you are making. Is Old Saint Paul’s near its end, and doyou, 
indeed begin Windsor Castle this year? Of the first I have seen nothing 
for several weeks, the ie never falling in my way. ‘Will you present 
my cordial greetings to the ladies, and receive now as always the heartiest 
assurances from, 

Yours most sincerely, 
LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


The next was received just before the appearance of the first numberof 
Ainsworth's Magazine, of which Mr. Blanchard was sub-editor. His 
advice dbout correspondents is amusing enough. 


My dear Ainsworth, 

Iwas meditating a ride over to-day to confer on the number, when 
your letter reaches me, showing an overflow as usual. How am I to cram 
im verses and three or four pages of irresistible comie sketching. Well, 
Vil see without delay to the various matters you suggest, and forward the 
two poems to Saville to-day. All the contributions shall be initialised duly. 


But why_not have given me the drudgery of reading and an- 
swering them ? If I were totake the papers in the rough, and hand over 
to you only those which I thought m ssibly do, it would make 


shorter work of it to you. It won't do (by the way) to give their names 
or addresses, or even their initials always, when their papers are de- 
clined. “Communications are at the publisher's for A, B, C, &c.,” is 
the only phrase, when they are mentioned in print, by which they can be 
shielded the publicity of rejection. But all this! will see to, to avoid 
offence. Should they not have had notes ? , Ever yours, 


Here are two jovial little notes, recalling pleasant meetings:— 


My dear Ainsworth, ) 
_ I canwor be left out, and have therefore apologised myself out of a par- 
ticular engagement in order to joim you. But I know my reward ! 
Twelfth cake! Psha! ALE! I Dickens meee th 
and I find, too, Queen Anne is likely to «“ sit. in the sun”—net ? 
though she sits there too. Ever yours, oo 
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Saturday. 
as age prospect, and h all on Th 
- J am deli j ope to see you all on Thurs- 
day revelling in field, and tmbihingy blige per that Hodgson’s pale. 
_Ever yours, in haste, | 
LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


The next letter refers to the tale of “ John Manesty,” a posthumous 
and unfinished work by Dr. Maginn. Blanchard undertook to put it 
into shape, but added nothing to it. The concluding chapters were 
written 8 Mr. Charles Ollier, author of the striking romance of 


“ Ferrers.” 


My dear Ainsworth, 

You will be surprised to hear, that after three attempts—losing some 
hours each time—to do the Manesty affair; ufter reading it again and 
in, print and manuscript, backwards and forwards, getting more per- 
plexed each time—I found out the cause of all my difficulty—and that 
was, that the new chapter was not wanted, and not be written at all. 
It is all a mistake. You will find it so when you come to read and exa- 
mine as I have done. How such a mistake originated as the supposi- 
tion that a new chapter about that rigmarole of which the “heads” con- 
sist was to be written, is your affair, or Mrs. or Miss Ly ag he But my 
guess is—that they have got some notes of the Doctor’s first intentions, or 
remember that he did so intend—and have overlooked the fact that in 
Chapters III. and V., he has himself done, in effect, what was proposed 
to be said in the ‘“ New” chapter—and that what is there said wholly 
precludes the possibility of such a chapter as the heads refer to. There 
18, to be sure, among the heads some new things proposed—such as Hugh 
Manesty’s flirtation with Mary, and the introduction of Captain Stanley, 
but these are proposed in conjunction with things already done, and I am 
convinced that the writer Sentanatlin changed his plan—and that the 
makers-up of the “heads” have egregiously blundered—bamboozling me 
mightily. Some additions made to the eighth chapter may be necessary 
—but at that we do not arrive this month. I have arranged it all for 
the number—and, however you may be startled, I engage to prove [ 

am right. Never was I so worried to find out a simple fact. 


In haste, ever yours, 
L. B. 


The next refers toa trashy and forgotten book :— 


My dear Ainsworth, 

You will see proof of the “ Horne-Book,” I suppose, to-morrow. I 
have written in the dark, but carefully as to style, and in all to the best 
of my judgment. The book is not attackable in detail, without giving 
offence to friendly and innocent people. Its grand sins—apart from the 
impudence of the pretension—relate to yourself (who cannot be visible), 
Barham, Macready, and Bulwer. Of course to Barham in an unap- 

achable degree—nothing so atrocious was ever said by the most fero- 
cious anti-Sheppardite! Be henceforth content—you are in good com- 
pany. But then to quote largely, might be offensive. You will judge 
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as to what is done. The awkwardness is, that to some objection 

are open—but all rational objection had been made 
serve, what I have not before adverted to. George Colman is mentioned 
without a syllable of horror—but whether it would not be hurtful to 
Barham to make further allusion, you might give a thought to. As 
Macready and Bulwer, I notice them (not as you will feel, because I 
know them and like them) but because, considering their position and 
doings, they are worse treated than any body, except yourself and Bar- 
ham—indeed nobody else has any thing else to complain of but omission 
or slight—points not profitable to dwell upon too strongly. There are 
strong points of protest in both their cases—and these points refer espe- 
cially to interested and jealous feelings in the editor. Therefore I have 
done as is done. You will have to add and omit and amend. I[ 
should like you to throw in a flourish or two of a classical kind—there 
are several places where a bit of Latin or other learning would give a 
sparkle—and it would mislead the fellows, who, knowing me, are aware of 
my unclassical pretensions. However, I must come out to you when you 
are at leisure, or would meet you when you come to the office. —— 
assures me that ——— abuses the work most earnestly, is deeply sorry 
that Horne should have done it. * * * * TI have other little par- 
ticulars that have amused me, and tend to show the hollowness and 
humbug of the thing. 


7 


s 


Ever yours, 
L. B. 
Monday night. 


The next note refers to the subscription for poor Elton’s family, in be- 
half of whom Mr. Dickens exerted himself so nobly and successfully : 


My dear Ainsworth, 

Dickens, chairman of the committee, has answered for your permit- 
ting ag name to be placed on the list. I could have answered for it 
myself. Most of your personal friends are on it, and thank God we 
are prospering most mercifully —and we are sure of success. Poor 
Elton was an intimate and valued friend for sixteen years. I have been 
shocked past expression, and should have been ill, but that I have not 
had one minute’s rest since Sunday, continual exertion being necessary. 


Dickens has acted nobly, and works night and day. 


Ever yours, 
L. B. 
In haste. 
The following explains itself : 
Monday night. 
My dear Ainsworth, 


I wap so fully relied on seeing you on Saturday, that (the time being 
80 short) I did not even write—but told —-— I should be sure to meet 
him at your house. And-half way there I got, that is, to the Edgeware 
Road, when I found a dizziness and pain in the head (unlike headache) 
which I had partially suffered all day, increased so as I rode—making 
me feel drunk before I got to your table—that I took fright, and went 
from one omnibus into another, and so came home dinnerless and savage 
beyond expression; for by the time I arrived here I was just as well as 
I ever was in my life, and have been so ever since. 
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If I should ever get such a chance again—catch me coming back, | 
Laman BuawcHarp. 


Mrs. Blanchard havmg been for some time an invalid, her hushend 
removed her to St. Leonard’s, in the hope that change of air would 
ST Te The. following letter was received -from 

im at the time: 





aoe St. Leonard’s, Wednesday. 


Many thanks for your note, which I was very glad to get, as I was to 
hear of ee a essential point I shail aa + ed 
On Friday I must be as | is extremely ill, and a prisoner. 
in bed. eitiee- autem Baits on Saturday or Saturday week to 

ing home my wife is uncertain. If the latter, I shall seize beyond 
all ANNs Uaseehanting pati-at Maihik Geiaa ; and tha'epe -of 
ee ee eee 
in making my arrangements. But I will write you a note on that. point. 
My wife, who is now, after some months of soe dime 
and if I can prevail upon her to remain will have reason to the 
trip. | Ever yours, 

L, BLANCHARD. 


The following touching letter was received soon afterwards : 
My dear Ainsworth, 

You must not give me up. Think what real impediments they must 
be to keep from your table one who, in all weathers, has sought it, and 
found there pleasure upon pleasure a hundred times over. But in truth 
this change of hour makes a vast difference, both in getting out and 
home again ; and, with my experience of the mental irritation of this 
week, I shrink from the hazard of increasing it on Sunday. Now, on 
Saturday, I can get out to dinner ; but then the distance is easy, and the 
day is different. 





Ever yours, 
L. B. 
Friday. 


The next announces his beloved wife’s fatal seizure: 


My dear Ainsworth, 
Ar five o’clock yesterday my wife was seized with an alarming: illness. 
I have been up all night, and am in the greatest anxiety. The attack 
partakes somewhat of paralysis. Yours ever, 
L. B. 
Sunday, 10 o'clock. 


He again refers to her alarming condition in the following : 
My dear Ainsworth, 

THanks for your very kind note, and most kindly, too, I felt the visit 
of F. A. Prince sarge 3 li pa tpl 
lying on the prospect of safety. Whether her speech and sight will ever 
be perfectly restored, is doubtful, but she is entirely conscious and recog- 
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every bod with alittle effort. The word is is one not readily 
| dousp winditak iheetien Gus coeoae Her 
escape has been miraculous, as the shock was sudden.—I shall’ be able to 
morrow to set about pen and ink matters—I hope so—and feel all your 
friendly thought for me. Ever yours, 

L. B. 


The two following letters exhibit the sensitiveness and modesty of our 
iend’s character. t truly does he say he was “not presuming :” 
‘My dear Ainsworth, 

BeroreE this reaches you, you will have finished, and T trust fervently 
—to your satisfaction, and with a confirmation of success. 

I have taken a great liberty in noticing ——, as you will see. I 
could do it most easily, and it admitted of a few words about —~—. 
Assuredly I think the’ of the first volume is his, and the thing alto- 
gether is novel and striking. It makes a very fair little article, with 
nothing I believe you will oppose. Up to Saturday I could scarcely do 
any thing ; for though we are going on reasonably well, I have suffered 
a shock ; and as it is, each day brings a bit of it back, as the poor 
creature, in trying to talk, utters such strange things that I am un- 
hinged for hours. Yet she will recover, I believe, and be quite restored 
in time. I hardly knew that I had so much to suffer about any thing. 

I have experienced duting the past fortnight a world of kindness, and 


kindness always reminds me of you. Most truly, always, 
Monday night. L. BLANCHARD. 
My dear Ainsworth, Thursday morning. 


I sHaxx be very pleased to attend at the Parthenon on Friday; bu 
for Sunday, I must deny myself all such indulgence. Your note is kind it 
tone; but I see there has been annoyance on three points, and there is 
misapprehension on all, 

Ist. Mr. No Street Yee can possibly dream of seei 
a puff in the Magazine, knowing nothing whatever of it till it appears. 
happened to have read the book for a totally different purpose, and it was 
very convenient to myself to do it, as I explained and apologised for. The 
notice is a godsend to ——. Of course, when any book is noticed, 
some bookseller will have the benefit of the puffery. 

2d. Mr.——. I cannot be responsible for the ravings of a hungry 
man; but you ought to feel sure that J had hyn him no undue promise. 
I venture to say I never take upon myself, and mever arrogate, any 
authority. He worried me to death to urge the instant insertion of the 
paper you had accepted. I promised to use my best influence with you, 
and twice bored you about it. Doubtless I may have said, “ there can’t 
be a doubt of its going in this month,” or something to that effect ; for 
in a letter he reproached me with some broken promise. I told him as 
soon as I saw it was sure to go in, I would try and procure an advance, 
meaning to give once more the money out of my own pocket. 

3rd. Mr, . The cravings of the mind should be as closely suspected 
as the cravings of the stomach.—I assed as little in L——’s affair. 
Meeting him at E T——’s, his project was broached and help asked. 
We were all friendly enough, and I suggested that we must manage 
announcement in the literary notices of the magazines—saying, “ Send 
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me a Prospectus, and I'll draw up a paragraph, and send to New Month 
nak Anmaee _ € Se did eet oot wee tee Menten Gd Usd nothing 
was all, . 
a ee eaten of Ramanand es sescaaapnestplicmaae 
involve points of feeling. Iam bold to say, that I am oé¢ presuming 
—but I am sensitive, and especially on that score. 
Your's, ever sincerely, 
LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


The next letter is without date, but we believe it to have been the 

last we ever received from him : 
My dear Ainsworth, 

I FIND you are not aware of my condition. I have been in the worst 
state— excessive debility having combined with my mental ailments to 
reduce me in a way that admits of no description. Opiates first, and 
within these three nights, natural sleep, of which I have been deprived, 
give me hopes, and just now I am creeping on. But some time must 
elapse before my nerves are still, or my stomach recovers itself—it has 
= so os y weakened. I can read no ears bes a line—but 
with m ifficulty arrange and superintend the r, for ’S ex- 
cessive illness ad him unable to help. Long it be before I can 
share your friendly dinner—yet my appetite, thank God, is growing— 
and if the sensations in my eyes and temples would abate, I should be 


far from desponding. over yours, dear friend, 
| L,. BLANCHARD. 





Friday night. 

Many letters, full of generous criticism upon our own efforts, have 
been omitted, from a fear of misconstruction. As a critic, indeed, it was 
that the thorough kindliness and goodness of Laman Blanchard’s nature 
were most strongly displayed. Possessed of the nicest critical faculty, 
his aim was ever to discover the beauties of an author, rather than to 
seek for and dwell upon his faults, and unless under circumstances 
of strong provocation, he never wrote a hostile review in his life— 
never wounded the feelings of a friend, either by a jest or sneer— 
and having no personal animosities to serve—no miserable jealousies 
to foment—no rivalries to sustain, he was ever just and generous— 
and far more impartial than many who lay claim to impartiality. 
Of an irritable race he was the least irritable, and rarely arose in dispute 
except in the defence of a friend. 

His social characteristics have been faithfully represented by Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton. His natural, good breeding, modest deportment, keen 
susceptibility of enjoyment, ready wit, and happy temperament, made 
him a delightful companion. In a éete-@-tete he was charming; and 
some of the most agreeable hours of our life have been passed in his 
society. 

Farewell, then, thou best of friends, farewell! Never again shall we 
hear thy joyous laugh—never listen to thy easy flow of wit, thy jests, ever 
tempered with good-nature, or thy shrewd remarks unalloyed by 
asperity and cynicism! Never again shall we behold thy beaming 
and intelligent countenance, and the sparkle of thine eloquent eye! No 
projects shall we ever more discuss with thee, no troubles shall we ever 
more confide to thee, no successes recount! Gone, art thou, best of friends 
ever ! and only livest to us in memory and in thy books! 
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PIERRE PICARD; OR, THE SEA FAMINE. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON, 


I. 


The. Mate of Be Ship Osprey muses as he sits on Deck—He describes a Mi 
Scene, and gives some Idea of the Character of his Captain, Pierre Picard 

repeats the Captain’s passionate Apostrophe, and tells what he himself did 
upon. 


Waar think you of a river ? and what is it unto thee ? 
Is it a mass of water running down into the sea ? 

Is it rain-born, is it cave-born ? Is it strong or is it deep ? 
Arise within thyself and think :—thy soul is half asleep. 


A river is a blood-vein of this great cold-blooded earth, 
And back into the mighty heart it runs that gave it birth. 
It mingles with the saltness, and the saltness purifies, 

Till up in unseen glory it ascendeth to the skies. 


How gentle feels the blessedness and calm when it comes back, 
To run anew, with better life, along its ancient track ! 

As one that, having gathered up corruption as he went, 

Is cleansed in death’s abyss;—then to his sky-home is sent. 


Lord! many seem the courses, and many seem the fates, 

And different seem the pathways, and countless look the gates 
That lead unto thy mysteries:—yet men have reason none.— 
As insects with their hundred eyes, make hundreds out of one. 


Diverse, excentric, opposite, or strange as things may be, 
They all are bound in unity, and black and white agree. 
And darkness hath a sisterhood with rose and lily light, 
And mid-day hot remote salutes the forehead fair of night. 


Thus, sitting on the quarter-deck, I mused, as, outward bound, 
From the Rio de la Plata, we keel’d the muddy ground. 

The morning sun, uprising then, was like the burning shield 
Of some almighty angel striding forth into the field, 


Of God’s own ether battle-ground, when Lucifer so fell 

With his chaotic millions through red space to redder hell. 

And the clouds vermilion-coloured, hung in flakes and draperies; 
And mimic’d uncouth mountains and rude rocks along the skies. 


The breeze was friendly to a fault:—the rushing, anxious sea— 
Like one who seeks another shore, leapt onward eagerly. 

Yet now and.then in play came back,—’twas like a lion’s play,— 
And rudely kiss’d our pretty ship, and christen’d her with spray, 


Our captain was a moody man, and oft I used to think 

Some buried crime within him lay that made his spirits sink. 
His eyes so oft were on the deck, that they familiar grew 

With every seam, and nail, and speck, till not a mark was new, 


The earth has caverns fathomless, and on the earth are men 
Whose souls—save self-laid open—lie beyond a mortal’s ken. 
Dark, living caverns, self-contain’d, that hold in horror pent, 
The ruins of that former world in which their lives were spent. 


Soul-hollow men, whose gloomy realms of memory and sad thought 
With visions dire of broken faith’s and hearts betray’d, are fraught. 
Hells, in the shape of men.—A truth that all the wicked find,— 
Since hell makes not an outward pain, but burneth in the mind. 
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That morn was bright as May in heav’n—if heav’n have any May,— 
While, as June in the temperate zone, the shores beside us lay, 
When Piasre Picard, our captain aad, riod in his spit’ t—- 


“My God!—what darkness amidst this dumb dead of light! 
“ Shall the skies for ever —the sun for ever shine, 

Nor fall one star to break the that clouds this soul of mine ? 
Shall trees bear blossoms ever, or shall clouds in glory fly, 

While not one flow’r’s beneath me, nor one glory in my sky. 

“ All things that be insensate may look beautiful or bright, 

While I, who think and feel, am. but a hideous thing of night ; 

A sin embodied in a man, who crawls beneath the sun ' 


* As though the Day of Doom for him already had begun. 


“Oh !|—that one upon the soul,—like that we sometimes see, 
No bigger than one’s hand, upon a sky else cloud let free, 

Should suddenly so overcast the canopy of 

That anywhere no rifts appear to see one’s pole-star through !” 

And then the captain blindly gazed the purple sea, ° 

‘As though a decper gulf than that rolled in his memory ; 

And in one sorrow gather’d then the griefs of many years, 

While in the brine beneath him fell the bitterer brine of tears. 


*Tis pitiful to hear a babe cry vainly for its rest,— 

*Tis sad to see a woman’s tears fall rain-like on her breast ; 

Yet keener is the pain to see, in resolute silence chase, 

Drops of unwilling water down man’s proud and marble face. 

I noticed not his sorrow, since ’tis best to notice not, 

Those signs of things a man himself would soonest have forgot ; 

I trimm’d the sails and squared the yards—then sent the men below, 
That vulgar eyes no more might see a man of thought in woe, 

They understand him not; but smile, perchance, to see him weep. 
*Tis true in feelings as in facts,—short lines reach not the deep. 

As the far internal heavings that disturb some gulf profound, 
Scarce reach the waves that always laugh along the shallow ground. 


II. 


Pierre Picard tells the Mate a Portion of his Story—The drinking Store at Buenos Ayres 
re A ag Seeds—The Captain fights and proves himself a terrible 
ar. 


Fear made our captain double every night the watch aboard, 

And all the men were arm’d to rise when he should give the word. 
Td with him many years, yet ne’er before had known 
The brisk current of his soul so blackly overblown. 


With terrors and chimeras dire his mind was sore beset ; 

He struggled, as a tiger might, entangled in a net. 

And his body seem’d a dungeon about a man confined— 

A prison that let in no light, but made the tenant blind. 
Now, by the rood! I do not like this mystery in men : 

Till souls are freer, ne’er shall we be Christians true again. 

O, for another Peter, with the spirit on his brow, 

To denounce the lies, like current coin, we pass amongst us now ! 


At church, at chapel, at the gates of heav'n itself, we lie ; 

terpenes = alge ahh one a 
counters are stalls ;—pews, pens of hypocrites, 

And stools are they of cheating where the tradesman daily sits. 

We sailors out upon the main have nought to do with this ; 

We help to gain another’s gain, but pocket none, I wis. 

*Tis ours to climb into the cleads—on fare to pine— 

To flash a moment on the shore, and bury in the brine. 

















The Sea Famine. 


Well, well, it matters not—one’s home is but one’s 
A sailor’s cradle is his ship, his home the whole wide earth. 


One misery alone pervades for aye, his heart of 
He always feels he ne’er sey souhts bast tabvvell agph 


Ten days by log we'd been at sea, when Pierre Picard first broke 
The dreary of the ship, and thus to me he : 

“My trusty mate, my worthy man ! I want a with thee ; 
*Tis time you knew the causes that have made me sad at sea.” 


So we went below together, and some grog the captain set ; d 
Said he, “Dry talk is very dry ; sad tales tell best when wet. 
While we lay off Buenos Ayres, I one t had ashore, 
And, wanting better things to do, in a store, 


“ A crowd of southern savages—both sea and land, were there ; 
Mere lusty brutes who exercise no influence but fear, 

And feel no pow’r upon themselves save that of t; 
Black souls whose sympathies and thoughts are lost in worldly light. 


“‘Men—if to make a man it takes mere body and no mind 

(And such, I guess, are half the men at least that one can find)— 
Men who conceive no thought above the life they now are in, 
Nor heed, while it seem happy, if by virtue or by sin. 


“T sat apart, much thinking, ‘ If the books of old de true ; 

If prophet’s eyes did truly see man’s future history through ; 
If their visions of the coming were realities to come, 

How will these tongues of valour at the day of doom be dumb !’ 


“ Just then a something struck me rather sharply on the ear— 

It was like a blunted arrow, or the pricking of a spear— 

I started, and look’d round, but nought save drinking men could see, 
And one who sliced a melon and gazed earnestly at me. 


“T turned away in quietness, nor seemed to notice aught, 
When instantly upon my hand another sting I caught. 
To that one man again I turn’d—his eyes were on me still, 
But with a look of fierceness that betoken’d deeper ill. 


“While face to face we sat, as if to solve my further doubt, 

He took a slimy seed and shot it from his fingers ont. 

It hit me on the forehead, where a man might strike a beast : 

‘If this be not mere chance,’ thought I, *’tis ably aim’d at least.’ 


“T was on him in an instant, and, said I, ‘ Beyond these doors 
Tll do myself the pleasure of three shots as good as yours.’ 

‘ With all my heart, old villain !’ he replied, ‘for you are he, 
The captain base, who starved to death my father when at sea !” 


“TY think I might turn pale just then, although the charge was vain : } 
But paleness does not solely to the guilty appertain. 

Before your common judges purest Innocence turns pale, 

And trembles even more than Guilt, lest justice d/ind should fail. 


“ Yet, than this Sightless Justice, fitter emblem might not be 
Of half the painful judgments men are hourly doomed to see, 
True justice, like its God, aLu-zyx, should be personified, 
Since justice cannot be, where truth or lies pass unespied. 


“ But the truth or falsehood of the charge made by this man of brass 
T'll leave just now—another time ’t may serve an hour to 

And steer my course as clearly as a grammar-pilot ana 
My story to the end, at least within a point or two. 


“ Though dark the night he would have fought, but I required broad day 
To show this riflesman of seed as well with lead I’d play. 

So we supp’d and drank together, nor seem’d enemies that night, 
Though each ee 
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144 Pierre Picard ; or, 
“ He chose a tavern friend, and I a merchant of the place, — 
A friend of mine, to see fair play, and measure off our space. 
The fired and miss’d ; I took my level clear, 
And in an instant from his head was blown away an ear. 
* ¢ One more like that, bold brute,’ I, ‘ and you'll begin to fear 
That shooting me with melon seeds will likely cost you dear.’ 
Again he fired ; he grazed my side, I hit his left hand, 
And three red fingers sunk blood into the spongy sand. 


He who about his father lied, and shot the seeds, lay low. 


“The seconds both declared all fair, and townward we return’d : 
I ne’er had killed a man before, and bitterly I moarn’d, 

But my sorrow was in silence, and my grief was in my breast, 
And my face felt like a marble face upon some tomb of rest.” 


TIL 


Picard continues his Story—The Buccaneers—The Widow's Prophecy and Curse— 
The Mate replies and remonstrates, but is suddenly arrested by a strange Cry on 
Deck. 


“ But there the quarrel ended not,—Oh, would to Heav’n it had! 
There waits a sequel yet, I fear, more terrible and sad. 

I nothing knew of him I'd kill’d, until my friend came down 
Two days thereafter, unto me, to urge me quit the town. 


“ ¢ Get in your cargo hastily,’ said he,—‘ your anchor weigh : 
Stand out to sea right early, or you'll fall the pirates’ prey. 

He was a chief of buccaneers whom you depriv’d of breath, 

His comrades trusted in his skill, and will avenge his death. 

“* They swear by all the powers above, by all the pains below, 
They’ll track your track along the sea, and go wher’er you go, 
Until upon the clear broad stage of ocean’s bluest waves, 

They’ve made your ship a capture, and your company their graves.’ 


“ Now, mate of mine, ’tis not for self that I feel any fear; 
More than my own, by far, I hold the lives within my care. 
*Tis very hard my guiltless men should suffer or should fall, 
For the follies of their captain, about a tavern brawl. 


“ ’Tis this has made me silent, and my heart to sink so deep, 
a thoughts for ever active, and my nights unborn of sleep. 
ould I had scorn’d the insult,—would I ne’er a man had slain, 
Then had we sail’d in joyousness and peace upon the main !” 
Thus ended he his tale. Said I, “ Mere bluster all and boast; 
A band of Bobadils like those appease no comrade’s ghost. 
The ties between them are but »—mere gossamers we see 
In sunshine tying boughs of trees, and snapp’d as easily. 


“ Besides, we’ve made ten days good way; and should they now pursue, 
*T must be like some swift albatross, or shark, the waters through: 
They ne’er could overtake us, were their wings as widely borne, 

As the giant walls that fence the land off stormy old Cape Horn. 


“If this be all, good captain, pray now set your mind at ease; 

A rolling sea’s beneath us,—in our sails a steady breeze, 

The horizon’s an unbroken ring around us night and day, 

And nine good knots an hour we make:—what care for such as they ?” 
“ But ‘tis not all, my worthy mate,—one curse remaineth still: 
Returning from that fight we met a woman on a hill; 

She held within her hand a cross, upon her breast a child;— 

Like jet beneath the water shone her dark wet eyes and wild. 











The Sea Famine. 


“T knew she was a widow, made not half an hour ago, 
And felt that I must be the man whose crime had made her so. 
- This self-conviction was a clue to her to point at me. 
She eyed me like a tigress first, then fell upon her knee, 
“And cried, ‘Oh, by the blood of Him who died upon the tree, 
I call the widow’s curse on you who widow made of me; 
Who pin’d to death my father, and an orphan made of thee, 
My child!—May Famine sing his song of death upon the sea. 
««¢ A thousand leagues from land may fail his water and his bread, 
His tongue like burning charcoal be, his eyes like molten lead; 
His vitals parch and shrivel up with thirst’s intensest fire, 
Until in agonies more deep than mine he shall expire!’ 
“ This said, she shriek’d and cried, ‘ Thank God ’rwiit BE! I see a sign! 
Heaven—always just—will execute this soul-pray’r deep of mine. 
And when the murderer's eyes have lost in mist this gloomy shore, 
In vain they'll long for land again;—he’ll see the land no more!’ 


“ Oh, mate!—what potent faculty hath crime to lay us low, 

And timorous make the mind—alone the criminal doth know, 
What dreads, what false suspicions, and what weakness it can bring, 
Until some false accuser we conceive in every thing. 


“It makes our judgments totter, and our superstitions strong,— 
Our shaken minds hear prophecies from every raving tongue: 
The frenzy of a grief to us becomes an oracle 

Express from Heaven, like those of old, our future fate to tell!” 


«A woman in such fury hath no truth upon her tongue;— 

All prophecies to gentle souls and mild,” said I, “ belong. 

The height and depth of intellect, which only prophecies, 

The gusts of passion shake no more than earthquakes shake the skies. 
“ There’s many a poor mad creature utters prophecy and curse;— 

To hear them rave is bad enough, but to believe them, worse.— 

Yet hark!—the mast-head man sings out! He cries, ‘A sail! a chase!’ 
Good God! while we deny the storm, it pelts upon our face.” 


IV. 


The Pirates suddenly appear—Picard endeavours to escape, but strikes on a sunken: 
ee Rock, and is wrecked—An Escape in the Long-boat, with the Seamen’s Fear of 
umine. 





With skysails up and stunsails set, to windward on she came ; 

Her raking masts were arrow-like, her prow seem’d lost in flame. 
The night was somewhat dark, and thus the cold phosphoric oil 
That lights the deep sea-fish, flamed bright while upwards it did boil. 


Our captain gave an order to run down before the wind, 
And, with our sail all crowded, try to leave the foe behind. 
Yet to avoid the danger that beset us now in chief, 

We fell on one unseen as great—we struck a sunken reef. 


Crash, crash, our brave ship Osprey went upon that treach’rous rock ; 
The pirates cheer’d three times with glee at every thundering shock ; 
And this merriment of demons mingled frightfully with cries 

For help beyond those breaking seas and melancholy skies. 


The pirate back’d her sails awhile, and hoisted out alight; _ 

Then, through her trumpet, came a voice. “ Picard, a happy night ! 
Ask Christ to help you now, you fool. Your Christ will still deceive. 
Remember you're a Catholic, and this is Christmas Eve ! 

“By God ! if you but pray enough, a miracle will come ; 

You'll walk, like Jesus, on the sea, and bid the waves be dumb ! 

But come not out this way, or else no miracle can save 
Your ever-cursed old carcase from a shell and coral grave !” 














To lie below on coral beds till judgment them home. 


The rest all , save the greater now 
That was in lines of horror on Pierre 8 dark brow. 
I could see the captain thinking our Famine hasten’d fast : 

The pirate’s threat came true at first, the widow’s would at last. 


Of having little water, and expecting little rain ! 


When seas around are measureless, and coasts seem never seen, 
And eyes and héarts have bid their last adieu to mountains green ; 
When all are tearless skies above, and drinkless salt below ; 

When every man’s a Tantalus—O, this is woe, deep woe ! 


Still life loves chances how remote, and rather will endure 

A coming world of agonies than make escape once sure : 

And hence one joy remain’d to us—we miss’d the pirate’s chase— 
While on the dawn of morn remain’d of last night’s deeds no trace. 


Vv. 


The Famine is still fearful in Prospect—What ensued thereon—It comes—Picard 











offers himself, and is devoured by his own Men—Conclusion. 


Yet though from lawless horror and the fear of pirate free, 

Light made us, each the other, with sunken features see. 

No man now said good morrow, or talk’d of wind or wave ; 

But ev’ry man with sorrow seem’d to have dream’d about his grave. 


Some look’d upon the dangerous sea that once had been their friend, 
As might a man a brother on, who soon should be his end : 

One sung a song of merriment in hope to cheer the rest, 

The sound fell down like comedy unto a dying breast. 


The time of mirth had all pass’d by—the sea had kill’d our joy ; 
And he who sung seem’d less a man, or I a bigger boy. 

One tried to sing a song of home, but choked it in his throat ; 
For three long hours thereafter we had silence in our boat. 


No man no more for ever tried to s of song or tale ; 
*Tis our sad looks and heavy eyes that never fail. 
Each man becomes a volume clos’d to every other man, 
Yet better reads unspeaking than a speaking reader can. 


We took a little water, and so mean a weight of bread, 

‘That ere a week was over half our men look’d living-dead. 

We chose this starved economy with will of ev’ry one, 

And yet—the time did come at last when food and drink were gone! 


Oh God! protect me ever from a scene like that again.— 

*T was mine to crumb the bread out, and to the mouths o” th’ men. 
To see their growing eyes stand out at last like balls of fire, 

And envy each the other with insane and frenzied ire. 


I cannot tell when this began,—I'd half the past,— 

saw that ’twas not always dark, and felt the cutting blast :— 

knew that some had died insane, and some‘into the deep 

Had plunged—as thinking waves green hills on which they used to sleep. 


—_— 

















The Sea Famine. 


At length, from this half-death-life, I was call’d as from a grave, 
Sounds of tumultuous voices were loud above the wave: 

‘They spoke of casting lots—of blood—of flesh to sacrifice— 

If flesh remain’d on any bones beneath those starving skies. 

One said, a ballot soon would serve to show some man his luck, 
And if no flesh was there, at least they’d have some bones to suck. 
Another hoped the lottery of death would seal his fate, 

He’d rather far be eaten by, than live to eat his mate. 


“The sorrow of thisfamine have I brought upon my men, 

Tt is but right they get from me what they can get again. 

I'm stripp’d of all I own’d beside,—my body I can give, 

And may it serve you all, until you reach the land to live. 

“ You skeletons, you upright wolves, that scarce draw human breath, 
Know I am doom’d at sea to die some strange and fated death: 

No earth may ever cover me, no sun shine on my tomb, 

Nor decent shroud consign me to the leadless deeps of gloom. 


“ Then slaughter me at once, and save yourselves from such a fate,— 
Mayhap your wives and babes may now be watching at the gate, 

To see your tedious coming home, oh, disappoint them not, 

But give me all my due, and never cast again a lot.” 


I would have spoke, but had no power, tho’ inwardly I cursed 

‘Th’ unlucky day, th’ unhappy hour, I heard such horrors first. 

Yet greater was my horror, and of men my deeper hate, 
When one and all like furies call on Pierre to meet his fate. 

*T was then I spoke,—my heart broke out upon my wither’d tongue, 
“ That captain long has loved you, and you have loved him long : 

O, devils base, degraded,—rather jump the vessel’s side, 

‘Than think your captain’s blood to drink,—his body to divide 1” 

A heavy blow then fell’d me, and I know no more awhile, 

But when I waked from dreamless trance, I saw a cleanly pile 

Of bones upon the bottom lie, as bare as mossless stones, 

The captain, too, had vanish’d, and I fill’d the air with groans. 

The men look’d smear’d and bloody, and more frightful were their eyes: — 
Fix’d, dead, and round, as man’s may look who in a horror dies, 

And with more frightful horrors than had thirst or famine brought, 
‘Those cannibals in madness, all, the sea and death soon sought. 


And I was left alone—alone. Ieven miss’d the mad. 
At last a gentle voice—a voice !—said, “ Make us not more sad ; 
We found you in a boat alone, and pick’d you up at sea ; 

And, though our ship’s no hospital, have kept you tenderly.” 

I thought my eyes would turn to rain, my heart into a dew. 

If man believe in angels, there are some on earth, most true. 
And most are they angelical who help the most distress’d : 

The wings of angels ever guard the most unhappy nest! 
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Havine mastered my emotion, as Tully did-on the celebrated. occa- 
sion when he heard of the death of his wife, 1 busied myself for two or 
three hours with. the various occupations I have mentioned, and by the 
time that the dinner hour arrived, | was fully prepared for it. 

It was announced in due form by the commissioner, who interested 
himself so much in the success of the establishment of Madame Ven- 
trebleu, as occasionally to officiate as waiter, and I descended to the salon. 

I found assembled oe about half-a-dozen persons, all evidently Pari- 
sians, and accustomed, no doubt, to move in the highest circles, for their 
manners were perfectly free from mauvaise honte, and a genial abandon 
pervaded their actions and discourse. 

At the head of the table sat Madame Ventrebleu. She was, I found 
in the course of conversation, a native of the south, from that part of 
France formerly called Gascony, a country that has produced a large 
proportion of the most successful orators in the Chamber of Deputies, 

not a few of the most renowned generals of the empire—men in 
whom the “Veni—vidi—vici” principle has in all times been .remark- 
ably strong. | 

The Gascon women are proverbial for beauty—of a particular kind. 

Madame Ventrebleu was a striking specimen of her country. She was 








“‘ of the first order of fine forms,” that is to say, of the largest—a kind 
of vaccine symplicity developing itself in her ample proportions ; her 
hair and eyes were dark ; in her complexion the poppy and the walnut 
strove for mastery, and over her upper-lip the feathery touch of the 
raven’s wing left a mysterious shadow. The colours which nature gave, 
were heightened by a soupgon of rouge, and the fgets, hue of an 


orange kerchief, which was picturesquely wreathed round her brow, 
and a pair of long gold earrings, with a cross of the same precious 
metal, shed a bewitching lustre upon the symmetry of her fournure. 

The husband of Madame Ventrebleu, who was intently occupied at 
the bottom of the table in distributing the contents of a large tureen 
which nearly obscured him, was a cadet of the noble house whose name 
he bore. It was one illustrious in the annals of the revolutio wars of 
Henri Quatre, and the gallantry of his ancestors had caused his patro- 
nymic to become the rallying ery of the monarch under whose banners 
they fought. “ Ventrebleu to the rescue” was, in truth, the watch- 
word of the middle ages, and he who now bore the name was in every 
respect worthy of dog so. He was a small, spare man, with the true 
aspect of a hero—such as we fondly picture them in our dreams, before 
— awakens us with the an of reality ; a sallow cheek, 
a high nose, an ample whisker, and an eye which had the vague, dreamy 
power of looking twenty ways at once, displayed the man of thought 
and action, who had served in the armies of Fouché, and led the cohorts 
of Vidocg to the eddying strife. He made frequent use of his snuff- 
box and et-handkerchief, and spoke fast, though owing to the ab- 
sence of his front teeth, his enunciation was somewhat imperfect; but I 
readily made allowance for his deficiencies, for his laugh, whenever he 
oneal towards me, was always ready. 
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'« A place was reserved for me on the right-hand of Madame Ven- 


trebleu, and immediately — sat atall spare man, with an enormous 
pair of black moustaches, which formed a complete horse-shoe round his 
mouth ; he was evidently a man who had seen service somewhere, and 
answered to the name of Paradis. Next to me was placed one of those 
men whom I imagine to be rather scarce in France, for we know from 
what cause they derive the appellation of frog. He was nearly as broad 
as he was long, with a large round stomach, and a red face as smooth as 
that of a baby. His sponsors, prophetically, as it seemed, had given him 
the name of Prosper ; that of Innocent he derived from another, and 
—possibly—a legitimate source. Two other gentlemen completed the 
number of guests at the ¢able-d'héte. One of them wore a blouse, a 
species of toga pretexta, to protect garments evidently too fine for con- 
stant exposure ; he was a gaunt, stiff man, whose discourse was loud, 
and appeared to turn chiefly upon rural affairs—a kind of campestrial 
Homer, whom the seven sages might justly have been proud of. The 
last of the group was a light, slim, elastic personage, who from non- 
chalance, habit, or for the sake of comfort, wore a black lamb-skin 
cap as he sat at meals. His braided jacket and the peculiarity of 
the features that shone from under his head-dress, enabled me at once 
to recognise the official character who had directed the progress of the 
diligence from Boulogne to Paris ; he was familiarly addressed as Victor, 
and was what the French Academy call a “bon-enfant.” He possessed 
one qualification, which, however, was shared by M. Paradis, that of 
«3mm a description of English, more or less intelligible according to 
the nature of the subject; it was sufficient to enable me to understand 
their meaning, which otherwise I might have been at a loss to do, for the 
rapid jargon of the Parisians is by no means easily caught. To speak 
fast appears to be the chief delight of the French generally ; to puton . 
a forty magpie power of conversation seems the undoubted beatitude of 
the native of Paris. 

The repast was of that recherché kind to be met with only in 
hotels like the Boule d’Or, where it is known as “ La Cuisine Bour- 
oe a kind of cookery, of which it is well known that the unfortunate 

uis XVIII. was inordinately fond. I shall not dwell upon details fur- 
ther than to observe, that the dinner passed off very pleasantly, with the 
aid of three or four bottles of a wine called Chambertin, which being very 
much praised by M. Paradis, I took upon myself to order. I required 
something to exhilarate me, alone—I may say in an orphan condition— 
and far from the ken of my countrymen. The conversation naturally 
fell upon the wonders of the city of which I had become a denizen, and 
M. Paradis obligingly undertook to point out to me some of its most re- 
markable features. Accordingly, as soon as dinner was over, and a basket 
of Fontainebleau grapes had been consumed, chiefly by Madame Ventre- 
bleu, I took the arm of my new friend, and we sallied forth. 

When I observed that M. Paradis spoke English, I did so with a cer- 
tain reservation, which, applying wot 29 to grammatical construction, re- 
ferred principally to his pronunciation. ‘The difficulty which Frenchmen 
experience in conquering our language is without a parallel in the his- 
tory of nations; except, indeed, the still difficulty they have 
found of conquering ourselves. From the days of Peter the Hermit to- 
those of M. Thiers, the same obstacle has invariably interposed. 

' The first observation which M. Paradis made to me, when we were 
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‘“‘ Pardon me, sir,” I replied, with pele dissimulation, ‘ I was 
reflecting upon your last observation. To have fought and bled is indeed 
a glorious niviegn” 7 


“ Yes, —if you of for him.” 
Rhoden siecitapuh 1 ieoraiiy oakieet gold to the outrance 


“You have been frequently in ?” I observed aloud. 

“ Yes, great i pe y- 1 was not have mosh friends 
there now. What dor-youcame-to Pasin, ite?” 

“ To satisfy my desire for travel, to store m Rein Se ghey 
a --0y- ggeenedliannemeg teenies ponder upon men 

gs!” 

“Aha! you will have plenty to do. Are you rich?” 

“ Iam pretty well off,” I replied, modestly. The corsair’s grim fea- 
tures relaxed; a mirthful expression twinkled in his eye, and broad 
wrinkles puckered his face ; with the tiandly sation which weed to che- 
—_ apoleon in his milder mood, he gave me a familiar poke in 


“ Come along den, sare—I shall show you Paris.” 
‘The conversation I have narrated had passed on our way down several 
narrow streets, darkly picturesque in dirt. At this moment we emerged 
into a large open space, of nearly semi-circular form, in the midst of 
which was an equestrian statue, apparently standing on its tail. 
“Dis,” said Monsieur Paradis, “is called de Place des Victoires ; 
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. When he made the widow of Rabelais his wife, he ought at 
sto have respected the law of nation But Louis was a republi 
irth but in feeling ; and to this cause we must ascribe many 
of est gr can a dubious lustre on his name. 

Traversing this square—for so I it must be called, though it 
is more round than equare—ine entered 9 narrow street, and 
came to a flight of steps, down which my companion led me. We 
crossed another street, and passing under a colonnade, supported by many 
pillars, I found myself beneath an arcade, at one extremity of an im- 
mense quadrangle laid out as a garden, and filled with fountains, and 
statues, and gay pavilions ; — buildings rose above the vaulted pas- 
sages, and the gardens were filled with a countless multitude of idlers ;. 
some smoking, others reading ne rs, others drinking coffee, and all 
intent on amusement. It was the is Royal! 

“ What you tink of dat, sare!” exclaimed the corsair, with a trium- 
expression; “here is vone of de vonders of de vorld. I shall 
ou de shops.” 

We turned on the left-hand, and I pursued my wondering way amid a 
scene of splendour, that put to shame all I had ever before beheld. The 
Colosseum in its palmiest days, the Alhambra in its proudest moments, 
or Exeter Change in its glory, must have been fools to the Palais Royal. 
Here I stood, lost in amazement, before a window, glittering with 
diamonds of the purest water, and glowing with gems of every hue ;— 
a few steps further, and my bewildered imagination revelled in rich dress- 
ing-gowns of brocade cut velvet, and feasted on parterres of gor- 
geous satin waistcoats, or “pantalons d'étoffe” of every conceivable 
colour ;—anon, I was attracted to the curiously-guarded windows of the 
money-changers, where piles of gold and silver and bank-notes attested 
the opulence of the owners ; next to these came the — of oe 
whose cases filled with enamelled teeth grinned significantly at the passer- 
by, as he moved onward to the legitimate onirnes of his own in the 
saloons of the restaurateur, and the well-stowed boutiques of the mar- 
chands de comestibles. Casquettes vet Prsramncee 8. en. ae 
varnished boots, gilded lain, richly mounted canes and riding-whips; 
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which impossible wishing 
thing I saw, but equally impossible where to fix my choice. I felt 
ashamed of my ce, and determined that four-and-twenty 
hous should ito by before I wa after a new fashion. - It 1s 
thus that Frederick Great must have felt, when he broke into the 
Vatican at Vienna, and seized upon the wardrobe of Count Bruhl, 
pions Eerediswtinetind ay ‘anteniduncnt with o SOS i 
was not silently expressed; but he led me completely round the vast 
range of ings before he would allow me to stop. ; 
“ When you seen him all, you shall den begin to buy someting.” 
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And he was as good as his word—nay, better, for I not only laid out 
a tolerable sum on my own account, but, as he had accidentally left his 
purse at the Boule d'Or, I made myself his banker for several articles 
which, he said, he came out y to purchase. He could, he ob- 
served, easily have obtained credit in any other part of Paris, but there 
was unfortunately a law which prevented the inhabitants of the Palais 
Royal from g with their goods except for ready money; had it 
neem on the evards—where it was his meee to a gone—he 
should not have trespassed on my obligingness. I assured him it made 
no difference, as he could easily ine me when we reached home, and 
accordingly I laid out about 170 francs for him, in a new hat, a pair of 
boots, some gloves, a couple of waistcoats, a pantaloon, a scarf for the 
neck, and a handsome ie cloak. I purchased similar articles for 
myself, his taste directing my choice of form and colour. In return for 
his kindness, I pressed upon his acceptance a handsome turquoise pin, 
which he would only consent to receive on condition that I was to allow 
him the gratification of making me a cadeau—as he called it—on some 
Suture occasion. 

In lounging through the different galleries, and in stopping to admire 
and to make purchases, we had mow consumed several hours, and, 
in spite of the good dinner which I had eaten at:the Boule d'Or, 
I began to feel rather hungry. The corsair, who had thrown aside 
much of the darksome in his disposition, admitted that he was in the 
same predicament. 

“When I am all alone by mine-self,” he said, with the simple inge- 
nuousness which characterises great minds, ‘‘I generally dine or sup 
chez Richard, an admirable establishment, where five hundred persons 
are served in five minutes, with a potage, four plats, a dessert, a bottle 
of wine, and bread at discretion, for the small sum of forty sous a-piece. 
Tam used to dis kind of tumult, but you would not enjoy it very mosh. It 
is far better to be quiet. We will go and have a snog littel ting at 
anoder place what I know, in de opposite corner. It is very sheep and 
pleasant ; de name of de ouse is de ‘Trois Fréres Provengaux,’ de tree 
ol broders, where dey know how to cook. Ah! come, sare, come, 

onsieur Grin !” 

I thought the suggestion a happy one, and we were very soon at the 
door of the café; but before we entered, Monsieur Paradis expressed a 
desire to inspect the larder on the outside. 

“It shall encourage de appetite to see de good tings ready for it ; 
ah ! voila, look dere, Monsieur Grin !” and he pointed to a very goodly 
store of undressed viands arranged in tempting fashion. 

While expatiating on these, and offering suggestions as to the proposed 
supper, Monsieur Paradis suddenly turned his head, and to my surprise 
as well as his, who should we see approaching the Café, but Monsieur 
Ventrebleu and Monsieur Prosper Innocent. The corsair addressed a 
few words to them, the purport of which I did not exactly catch, but the 
gentlemen both smiled and raised their hats, Monsieur Ventrebleu’s right 
eve being fixed on a spit loaded with ortolans and vine leaves that graced 

larder, while the beams of his left eye shot across in the opposite di- 
rection, and rested upon the turquoise pin in the corsair's stock-front. I 
knew, however, that he was endeavouring to look at me and I made 
him a low bow. On this we all entered the Café, and observing a table 
vacant at the further corner of the room, we took our seats at it, and 
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Monsieur Paradis called for the bill of fare. It is a much easier thing 
to eat a meal in France than to order it. _J, at least, have always foun 
it’ so, and, therefore, I requested the corsair to select what he pleased ; 
his friends apparently signified the same thing, and it was not long before 
the table was covered. I shall not enter into any detail of the bill of 
fare on this occasion, observing merely that there was one dish which [ 
thought so particularly good that I paid little attention to any other. 
This was ‘‘ tete de veau au naturel ;” it was recommended to me in a 
very friendly way by Monsieur Paradis, and I saw that all the party were 
gatisfied, not to say amused, at the predilection I shewed for it. 

‘¢ Prenez-done encore de votre téte,” was the frequent invitation of one 
or other, and a capital glass of Champagne followed almost every sug- 

ion. Certain green pickles tlle” “ Cornichons” were also recom- 
mended, and I found them very savoury with the calf’s head ; my ready 
demolition of this vegetable—a kind of cucumber—added to the hilarity 
of the convives. 

I must here observe, en passant, that though not able to express every 
thing I wished, or apprehend exactly all I heard, in the French language, 
I was getting on tolerably well, and could carry on a conversation with 
those whose limited acquirements precluded them from discoursing in my 
mother tongue. The dinner, or rather supper, passed off, therefore, very 
pleasantly, and the excellent wine of the Fréres Provengaux raised our 


' spirits with every rasade. I found that Monsieur Prosper Innocent was 


a person who improved very much upon acquaintance, nor was Monsieur 
Ventrebleu at all deficient in conviviality. If the shadow of thought 
occasionally darkened the corsair's brow, I readily ascribed it to the har- 
rowing recollection of burning harems and scuttled schooners. The Gul- 
nares of real life are great facts, from which the mind cannot so readily 
disengage itself. I have known somewhat of those things, and may be 
allowed to speak. 

We had sat out almost every one in the Café, and the waiters were 
beginning to congregate round the money-box at the counter, before we 
thought of moving. Paradis then called for the bill, and though every 
one put his hand into his pocket at the same time to defray the 
amount, I insisted upon paying it, and did so. We then sallied forth, 
all four arm-in-arm, as merry as the celebrated grigs of whom the 
facetious Zimmerman speaks so pleasantly in his lively work on Solitude. 
I may as well confess the fact, I was rather elated; and feel bound to 
admit that I actually proposed the twisting off of a few of the knockers 
in the Palais Royal. I could not however make my companions under- 
stand the fun of a joke so highly relished in England by medical students 
and members of other liberal professions—officers of the army in 
garrison towns included ;—it might perhaps arise from the fact that 
there are no knockers in the Palais Royal, and that where they are to 
be found, they do not so easily yield to the persuasive wrench of the 
inserted stick. 

As a substitute for this kind of amusement, Prosper Innocent 
suggested a harmless partie at billiards, and as I was rather a dab’at the 
game, and prided myself with some reason upon my skill in making 
osing hazards, I willingly assented. We accordingly turned into a 
narrow doorway on the side of the Rue de Valois, and after mounting 
four or five flights of steep stairs, entered a room in which were some 
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as his own eyesi a carambole. The upshot of all this was, 
that as to make it interesting, we played for five francs a game, at the 
expiration of a couple of hours, we found ourselves minus about sixty- 
five or seventy franes. Prosper Innocent undertook to settle with the 
corsair, and I over my share to Monsieur Ventrebleu. We then 
adjourned to the Café des Aveugles, and had a | bowl of strong 
punch, which was brought in blazing. I sang “ Britannia,” and 


_ The British Grenadier,” in a manner that brought tears into the eyes 


of Paradis,—and lighting our cigars, we then directed our steps—as 
well as ang lee ‘Tame observe, that to give tase 
friends a treat, I supplied the Havannahs from my own case, which I 
had filled before I came out, from the box that I bought at Boulogne, 
from Monsieur Moise. They were of a delicate texture, but 
smoked admirably, though the flavour was iar. It was late when 
we reached the Boule d’Or, and my memory does not distinctly serve 
me, as to the manner in which I reac 1 my couch. 

I awoke on the following morning with a very disagreeable taste in m 
mouth, which I was at first disposed to ood the account of Frenc 
cookery ; but perceiving the remains of a cigar only half burnt out on 
the nuit by my bed side, I examined it rather curiously, and the 
result of my examination was, that the headache and nausea I experi- 
enced were sey Fey cee parte to the “weed.” lt was not a cigar 
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out to be very thin and highly-glased ~~ paper. The interior was 
a French ci 


merchant could 


a> canal which I adopt upon oceasions of thie kind is that, which, 
according to Peter Langtoft, was invariably followed by Oliver Cromwell. 
I m and went out for a walk. 

The habiliments which I chose were those which had been sent home 
for me from the Palais Royal, the night before. The cut of the garments 
was peculiar, and the colours bright, but the whole was eminently Pa- 
risian; and I flatter myself few of my Peckham friends would have 

me had I Selllaale Serna olcitla upon them. 
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- ‘With one or two points established, and the most remarkable F had 
already visited, Paris was not a city altogether unknown to me; for I 
had studied the with care, and taking the Palais as a centre, 
3 pilot myself tolerably well. I didnot fore hesitate 
to commit myself, like Noah’s Ark, to the whirling vortex that sur- 
gounded me, and sallying forth from the Boule d’Or, I bent my 
towards the Tuileries. I had noticed ot in the costume If the 
Parisians, which I have not yet mentioned, and I secretly determined not 
to be behind the mode. There ate p gs person one meets in Paris, 
who does not decorate the button-hole of his coat with a ribbon of some 
particular colour, chiefly red. Many add to the ribbon a little cross of 
gold and the effect is certainly very tasty. The 
well-known gallantry of the nation, no doubt originated this fashion. 

I had remarked a great number of these dijouzr in the shops of the 
Palais Royal, and it struck me that I might as well purchase a hand- 
some one on my way to the Tuileries. I accordingly entered a jeweller’s 
shop, and pointing out the object I wished to acquire, I had no difficulty 
in suiting myself. The price, however, was rather high for a mere 
bauble, and the man who sold it pestered me with a good many questions, 
to which, however, I paid no attention. I fancy the fellow was endea- 
youring to persuade me, as tradesmen always do, that he was selling the 
article under prime cost. I knew better than that, and simply returned 
for answer the useful interrogatory, “Combien?” This silenced him, and 
he pocketed the money without any more nonsense. His wife lent me 
a pin, and I left the shop as gaily ornamented as the best. 

had not much difficulty in finding my way into the Place du Car- 
rousel, 2 name which it has retained since the period of the jolly carouse 
which was given by Henri Quatre to Pope Pius VII., om the occasion of 
that monarch’s marriage with the Pontiff’s only daughter. I was re- 
solved that the Triumphal Arch of Trajan which stands in the centre 
should at least bear witness to British prowess, even in my humble per- 
son, and, therefore, I walked under it. It was most oratifyin to know 
that, as I did so, the sentinels who stand on each side presented arms. A 
similar honour awaited me as I passed through the centre of the Tuileries, 
and by the time I reached the Royal Gardens, I felt on good terms with 
myself and all the world. None those who have travelled can know 
the happiness of being duly appreciated. 

The Palace of the Tuileries is a splendid pile of building. Erected by 
the celebrated Madame Tussaud, it has no great antiquity to boast of, but 
for compactness of form and simplicity of outline, it is unrivalled. 
Here the Tuscan and the Doric orders are happily blended, and the 
classical designs of the Palladium relieve the ord. style of Byzantine 
art. The boldness of the chimney-front is of surpassing grandeur, and 
he who can look without emotion upon the towering roof that sustains 
them, can have little true feeling for the poetry of history. 

Turning from the “ marble courts of kings,” I gazed upon the gay par- 
terres which absolute monarchy has planted for the delight of the pleasure- 
seeking Parisian. It was late in season, and but few flowers were in 
bloom, yet enough remained to show how careful had been the culture of the 
bewitching Marie Antoinette, whose dahlias still flourish in perennial 
beauty. I gaveasigh to these memorials of the past, and perceiving a 
small pavilion where newspapers were being distributed, I procured 
nani’s Messenger, and sat owe upon one of the chairs which are so 
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of Madame de Vaudet at the corner of the Louis le Grand, on the 
Bouvelard des Italiens.. Shall I state the reason, why in addition to 
the alluring prospect held out by this advertisement, 1 was disposed to 
read it with satisfaction. Iam not naturally suspicious, but in the calm 
moments of sober reflection, the thought would arise that the money 
which I had dispensed and otherwise disposed of, the day before, had been 
designedly extracted from me, and that the greater part might possibly 
never revisit Peeve If this were the case, though I Bags mown 
the betrayal of early confidence, I had still a refuge from misanthropy. 

Having made a few memoranda in my pocket-book, I laid down the 

on the chair, and was about to leave the gardens, whep two persons 
stepped suddenly forward, and demanded payment for the accommodation 
that had been afforded me. I resisted these claims in the first instance, 
but yielded eventually, less to the importunity of the claimants, than to 
the reflection that the finances of the French government were doubtless 
in an embarrassed condition, and that it did not behove a Briton to 
withhold his mite, even from an enemy. ‘ 

This discussion having attracted: some attention, particularly on the 
pee of one individual, who was dressed in a kind of absurd costume, I 

tily consulted my map, and took my way to the gate called the Grille 
des Feuillans, in the direction of the Place Venddme. On leaving the 
gardens, I was as usual saluted by the sentry with presented arms. 
“ Strange incongruity,” thought I, “ to receive a foreigner with such unmis- 
takeable tokens of respect, and yet exact from him a few paltry sous for 

ing a newspaper in a rush-bottomed chair !”’ 

I through the Rue Castiglione, and was presently in the Place 
V. me, beneath the brazen column that once threw its shadow across 
the world, I scanned the imperial monument from the eagle at its base to 
the cocked hat at its summit, and visions of battle and dominion crowded 
on me as | 

“Tt is here,” I exclaimed, “that the lust of conquest may come and 
slake its burning thirst. It is here that ambition may stoop from its lofty 
flight, and humble itself in the dust—it is here that—” _ 

“‘ Je vous previens, monsieur,” cried a gruff voice—“ que vous étes 
mon prisonnier. Je vous arréte par ordre du roi!” 

[ turned with astonishment, and saw before me the personage in 
uniform, whom I had noticed in the gardens of the Tuileries! He had 
dogged my footsteps, and—like the Lion’s mouth at Venice—had executed 
the commands of a servile government. | 

The oubliettes of the Tuileries yawned to receive me. 

“Let my hands be free,” I cried, “and I surrender myself your 

er. 

“A votre service, monsieur,” replied the secret. functionary, as he 
beckoned me on. ee 

I followed in proud silence. 
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THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN. 


A TALE, 
Ey Captain Marryat, R.N. } 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


‘I state my newly-awakened scruples.as to the lawfulness of a Privateer’s- 
man’s Life to Mr. Trevannion, but nevertheless undertake another Cruise— 
Save a Youth from drowning, who he proves to be—Conflict with a 
French Privateer—Take her and deliver a Prize.—Return to Liverpool 
—Resign the Command of the Sparrow-hawk, and agree to superintend 
Mr. Trevannion’s Business. 

_ Miss TREVANNION, my dear madam, was taller than poe es ene 

are, her figure slight, and still unformed to a certain degree, but pro- 

mising perfection. Her hair was very dark, her features regular and 
handsome, her complexion very pale, and her skin fair as the snow. 

As she stood in silence she reminded you of a classical antique statue, 

and hardly appeared to breathe through her delicate lips, but when she 

was animated with conversation, it almost reminded you of the Pro- 

methean fire which poets state was stolen from Heaven to animate a 

piece of marble. en the colour came in her cheeks, intelligence 

played on her countenance, and every thing which at first sight appeared 
wanting, was, like magic, found to hight up her face. Her smiles were the 
sweetest I ever beheld, and one of those smiles she bestowed upon me 
as I entered the room and paid her my obeisance. The night before 

I had not observed her much, I was‘too busy with her father and 

in Levee, and she sat remote from the table and distant from the 
ight, and she never spoke but when she took my hand and thanked me, 
as I mentioned before. I thought then that her voice was like a silver 
bell, but made no other remark upon her. We had, however, exchanged 
but few words before her father came in, accompanied by Captain Levee, 
and we sat down to our morning’s repast of chocolate. 

After we had broken. our fast, Captain Levee hastened away on board 
of his vessel. My imprisonment had detained him from sailing, and 
Mr. Trevannion was anxious that he should be off as soon as possible to 
make up for lost time, as the expenses of the vessel were heavy. 

- “ Farewell, Elrington, for the present,” said he, “I shall come to you 

on board of your schooner some time during the day.” When Captain 

+ er was gone, for to tell the truth, A was afraid of his ridicule, I 

ht it a rtunity to give my thoughts to my owner, and as 

Thad okay nip which. his daaighdes might not seat, I began as 

ollows :— 

“ Mr. Trevannion, I think it right to state to you that during my im- 
prisonment a great change has come over my feelings upon certain 

ints. Iam not ashamed to acknowledge that it has been occasioned 

y the death which stared me in the face, and from my i seriously 
communed with myself, and examined more than I perhaps have done 
during the whole of my former life the sacred writings which are given 

‘us as our guide. The point to which I refer is, that I have come to al- 

Most a conviction that privateering is not a lawful or honourable ‘profes- 

sion, and with these feelings, I should wish to resign the command of the 

ship of which you have had the kindness to give me the command.” 

“Indeed, Elrington,” replied Mr. Trevannion.“ Well, I should not have 
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thought to have heard this from you I confess. Much as I respect your 
scruples, you are too scrupulous. I can hardly imagine that you have 
saath 40 the atot of the Chnskend and think fighting is contrary to the 
Seri . 

“No, sir, not so far as that. I consider war as a profession both ne- 
cessary and honourable, and a nation is bound to be wed for any 
foreign attack and to act the defensive or on the ive, if it is 
necessary. It is not that. do not consider the soldier who fights for his 
country is not. doing his duty, nor the seamen who are employed by the 
state are not gia aT paar gro What I refer to is 
privateering. is, vessels fitted out for the of ion by 

ivate merchants and merely for the sake of profit. are not 

out with any patriotic motives, but merely for gam. They are spe- 
eulations in which the lives of people on both sides are sacrificed for the sake 
of lucre—and had you witnessed such scenes of bloodshed and cruelty as I 
have during my career, such dreadful passions let loose, and defying all re- 
straint, you would agree with me, that he who leads such misereants to their 

has much to answer for. Were it possible to control the men on board 
of a privateer as the men are controlled in the king’s serviee, it might be 
more excusable, but manned as privateers always will be, with the most 
reckless characters, when once they are roused by opposition, stimulated 
by the sight of plunder, or drunken with victory, no power on earth can 
restrain their barbarity and vengeance, and a captaim of a privateer who 
attempted, would, in most cases, if he stood between them and their 
will, unless he were supported, fall a victim to his rashness. All this I 
have seen; end all I now I had long felt, even when younger 
and more htless. You know that I did give up privateering at one 
time, because I was shocked at the excesses to which I was a party. 
Since that I have accepted the command of a vessel, for the idea of 
being captain was too flattering to my vanity to permit me to refuse; 
but reflection has again decided me not to engage in it further. I hope 
this communication will not displease you, Mr. Trevannion. If I am 
wrong in my opinion, at all events I am sincere, for I am giving up my 
only source of livelihood from a sense of duty.” 

“I know that you are sincere, Elrington,” replied Mr. Trevannion, 
“but at the same time I think that you are much too strait-laced in your 
ones When nations are at war, they mutually do all the mischief 
that they can to each other, and I cannot see what difference there is 
between my fitting out a privateer under the king’s authority, or the 
king having vessels and men for the national service. The government 
edit all a e vessels that they can, and when their own funds are ex- 

, they encourage individuals to employ their capitals in adding to 
the means of distressing the enemy. id had caombe on the high 
seas, would it be respected any more than other English property by the 
enemy? Certainly not ; and, therefore, I am not bound to respect irs. 
The end of war is to obtain an honourable peace; and the more the 
enemy is distressed, the sooner are you likely to obtain one. I do not, 
Siren, seneldet Uaatiquieansebeen heen thin sug steerepesien ot war- 
fare, or that the privateer’s-man is a whit more reckless or brutal than sol- 
diers or men-of-war’s men in the hour of victory in the king’s service.” 

es moet YN sir,” replied I, “ first in nape wee 
to obtain pri » are stimulated 
nobler feelings as well." They look og ha honour and ‘Geoeion, they wed 
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the feeling that are defending their king and country, to su 
recqee: «sam o on their exertions, ws they “essa ar — 
over their men, that, although I admit they are equally inclined to 
excess as the privateer’s man, they are held m check by the authori 
which they dare not resist. Now, Mr. Trevannion, privateer’s men 
not honour, are not stimulated by a desire to serve the country; all they 
look to is how to obtain the property of others under sanction ; and 
could they without any risk do so, they would care little whether it was 
; or not, provided that they put the money into their 
ets. I held this opinion as a seaman on board of a pris 
vateer, what must I feel now, when I am the leader of such people, and 


the aieality of their acts is thrown upon my shoulders, for such I 
feel is the case ?” : ; 


“I think,” replied Mr. Trevannion, “ that we had better not discuss 
this question any further just now. Of course you must decide for 
yourself; but I have this favour to ask of you. usting to your re- 
suming the command of the vessel, I have no one to replace you at 
present, and I hope you will not refuse to take the command of her for 
one more cruise: should you, on your return and on mature reflection, 
be of the same opinion, as you are now, I certainly shall no longer 
press you to remain, and will do all I can to assist you in any 
other views you may have.” 

“To that, sir, qo have no objection,” replied I; “it would be 
unfair of me to leave you without a captain to the vessel, and I am 
therefore ready to sail in her as soon as you please, upon the under- 
standing that I may quit her, if I am of the same opinion as I am now, 

nm my return to port.” 

“T thank you, my dear sir,” said Mr. Trevannion, rising, “ that is all 
I request. I must now go to the counting-house.” 

So saying, he left the room, but his countenance showed that he was 
far from pleased. 

Miss Trevannion, who had been a silent listener to the conversation, 
as soon as her father had closed the door after him, thus spoke : 

“Captain Elrington, the opinion of a young maiden like me can be of 
little value, but you know not how much pleasure you have given me 
by the sentiments you have expressed. Alas! that a man so so 

erous, and so feeling, in every other respect, should be led away by 

e desire of gain, to be the owner of me a description of property. 
But in this town, wealth is every thing; the way by which it is obtained 
is not thought of. My father’s father left him a property in ves- 
sels ve cage wholly in the slave-trade, and it was through the persua- 
sions of my poor mother, that my father was induced to give up that 
nefarious traffic. Since that, his capital has been chiefly employed in 
privateering, which, if not so brutal and disgraceful, is certainly nearly as 
demoralising. Ihave been home but a short time, and I have already 
ventured to express my opinion, certainly not so forcibly and so well as 
you have, upon the subject; but I was laughed at as a tender-hearted 
gil, who could not be a fit judge of such matters. But now that you, 
a captain of one of his vessels, have expressed your dislike to the profes- 
sion, I think some good may arise. If my father was poor man, if 
would be more excusable, if excuse there can be, but such is not the case. 
He is wealthy, and to whom has he to leave his wealth but to me, his 
m 2 
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only child? Captain Elrington, you are right—be firm—my father’s obli- 
eee ng aortas Ame and your opinion will have its influence. 

am his daughter—his only daughter—his love for me is great, I know, 
and I also have my power over him. Supported as I have been by you, 
I will now exert it to the utmost to persuade him to retire from further 


employment of his means in such a ion. I thanked at ren 
day, when I first saw you, for your noble behaviour, I little thought that 
I should have again, in so short a time, to my thanks.” 


Miss Trevannion did not wait for any reply from me, but then quitted 
the room. 

I must say, that although so young a person, I was much pleased at 
Miss Trevannion’s approval of my sentiments. She appeared, from the 
very short acquaintance I had had with her, to be a person of a firm and 
decided disposition, and very different from the insipid class of females 
generally met with. Her approval strengthened my resolution ; still, 
as I had. romised her father that I would go another cruise in the pri- 
vateer, I left the house and went on board to resume the command. My 
return was joyfully hailed by the officers and men,which is not always 
the case. i ound her, as may be supposed, ready for sea at a minute’s 
warning, so that I had nothing to do but to embark my effects, which I 
did before the noon was passed, and then went on shore to Mr. Tre- 
vannion, to receive his orders. I found him ‘with Captain Levee in 
the back room; and I told Mr. Trevannion that I had resumed the 
command, and was ready to sail as soon as he pleased. 

“We must make up for lost time, Elrington,” replied he; “ I have 
ordered Captain Levee to cruise to the northward of the Western Isles, 
occasionally working up as far north as the Scilly Isles. Now, I think, 
you had better take your ground in the Channel, between Dunkirk and 
Calais. There is as much to be made by salvage in recapturing English 
vessels in that quarter, as there is in taking the enemy’s vessels ; and I 
am sure,” added Mr. Trevannion, smiling, ‘you will think that legi- 
timate warfare.” 

At this Captain Levee laughed, and said, “ I have been ¢old what you 
said to Mr. Trevannion, Elrington. I said that it was the effects of 
being condemned for high treason, and would wear off in a three- 
months’ cruise.” 

‘Good impressions do wear off very soon, I fear,” replied I; “but I 
hope that it will not be the case in this instance.” 

“We shall see,” my good fellow, replied Captain Levee ; “ for my 
part I hope they will, for otherwise we shall lose the best privateer’s-man [ 
ever fell in with. However, it’s no use bringing up the question now, let 
us wait till our cruises are over and we meet again. Good bye, Elring- 
ton, and may you be fortunate. My anchor is short stay, and I shall be 
under sail in half an hour.” 

Captain Levee sailed at the time that he mentioned, I remained at 
anchor till the next morning, and then once more was running down the 
Irish Channel before a stiff breeze. I forgot to mention that while I was 
at Mr. Trevannion’s I had looked at the address of the Catholic priest 
who had announced to me my release from prison, and had left copies of 
it, as well as of that of the lady at Paris, in the care of Mr. Trevannion. 
It was now cold, autumnal weather, and the Channel was but rough 
sailing ground. During the first fortnight we were fortunate enough to 
make two recaptures of considerable value, which arrived safely in the 
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Thames, after which we had a succession of gales from the southward, it 
ing the time of the equinox, which drove us close to the sands off Yar- 
and we even difficulty in clearing them and getting into sea 
room by standing to the eastward. The weather still continued very 
bad, and we were lying-to under storm sails for several days, and at last 
found ourselves a degree and a half to the northward, off the coast of 
Norfolk, when the weather moderated, and the wind changed to the 
northward. It was a fine clear night, but with no moon, and we 
were running before the wind to regain our cruising ground; but the wind 
again shifted and baffled us, and at last it fell light, and we did not 
make more than four miles an hour on a wind, although there was very 
little sea. About one o’clock in the morning, I had gone on deck and 
was walking to and fro with the first officer, Mr. James, when I thought 
that I heard a faint hallo from to windward. 

“Stop,” said I, “ silence there, forward.” 

I listened, and thought that I heard it again, and said I, “ Mr. James, 
did you not hear some one shout ?” 

“No, sir,” replied he. 

“ Wait then and listen.” 

We did so, but I could not hear it repeated. 

*T am certain that I heard a voice as if on the waters,” said I. “ Per- 

some one has fallen overboard. Turn the hands up to muster, and 
haul the foresheet to windward.” 

The men were mustered, but no one was missing. 

“Tt was your fancy, sir,” observed the first officer. 

“Tt may have been,” replied I, “ but I am still in my own mind per- 
suaded that such was the case. Perhaps, I was mistaken.” 

“ Shall we let draw the fore-sheet, sir?” said Mr. James. 

“ Yes, we may as well ; but the wind is lighter than it was. I think 
we shall have a calm.” 

“It will be as much as she can do to stem the tide and hold her 
own,” observed Mr. James. “ Let draw the fore-sheet, my lads,” 

Somehow or another I had a feeling which I could not surmount, that 
I certainly had heard a faint shout, and although admitting such to be 
the case, there was little chance of being of service to any one, I felt a 
reluctance to leave the spot, and as I walked the deck silent and alone, 
this feeling became insurmountable. 

I remained on deck till the tide turned, and then, instead of takin 
advantage of it so as to gain the southward, I put the schooner’s he 
the other way, so as to keep as near as I could to the spot where I heard 
the voice, reducing her sail so as just to stemthe tide. I cannot now 
account for my anxiety, which under the circumstances I most certainly 
never should have felt, unless that Providence was pleased to interpose on 
this occasion more directly than usual, but I could not leave the deck, and 
waited for daylight with great impatience, and as the day dawned I had 
my telescope in my hand looking round the compass. : 

At last as the sun rose from the fog on the horizon, something attracted. 
my eye, and I made it out to be the two masts of a vessel which had sunk 
in about six fathoms water. Still I could see nothing except the masts. 
However, to make sure, I made sail on the schooner, and stood towards it. 
A short tack enabled us to fetch it, and in half an hour we passed 
the wreck about a half-musket-shot to windward, when we perceived an 
arm lifted up out of the water, and waved to us. 
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“‘ There is somebody there,” said I, “and I was right. Quickly, my 
lads, fore-sheet to windward, and lower down the stern-boat.” 

This was done in a minute, and in ashort time the boat returned, bri 
ing with them a lad about sixteen years old, whom they had found in the 
water, clinging to the masts of the vessel. He was too much exhausted 
to’speak or move. He was put into bed, covered up with blankets, and 
some warm spirits and water poured down his throat. We then hoisted 
up the boat, and made sail upon the schooner, and I went down below to 
breakfast, rejoicing that I had acted upon the impulse which I had felt, 
and been thus instrumental in saving the life of a fellow-creature. A few 
minutes after he was put into bed the lad fell into a sound sleep, which con- 
tinued during the whole of the day. The next morning he awoke greatly 
recovered, and very hungry, and as soon as he had eaten he rose and 
dressed himself. 

I then sent for him, as I was impatient to see him and learn his history. 
When he entered the cabin it struck me I had seen his features before, 
but where I could not say. To my inquiries he stated that the brig was 
the Jane and Mary of Hull, laden with coals ; that they had started a 
wooden end during the gale, and that she had filled so rapidly that they 
got the boat from off the boom to save their lives, but the heavy 
sea running, and the confusion, the boat had been bilged against the bul- 
warks and went down as they were shoving off; that he supported 
himself by one of the oars, and was soon separated from his companions 
who floated around him, and that during this time the brig had sunk, and 
he clinging to the oar had been drawn towards her as she sank, and car- 
ried some feet under water. On his rising he perceived the top-gallant 
masts above water, and had made for them, and on looking round he could 
not see any of the rest of the crew, who must have all perished ; that he 
had been two days on the mast, and was perished with cold. Finding 
that his feet, which hung down on the water, were much warmer than 
other portions of his body exposed to the wind, he had sunk himself 
down in the water, and remained there, and had he not have done so, he 
must have perished. 

I asked him how long he had been at sea, and he said he had only gone 
one vo and had been but three months on board. There was some- 
thing in his manner so superior to the condition of apprentice on board of 
the vessel, (which he stated himself to be), and I felt such an interest, 
which I could not account for towards the lad, that I then asked who were 
his friends. He replied, stammering, that he had not a friend in the 
world except a brother older than himself by many years, and he did 
not know where he was. 

“ But _—_ father’s name? Is he alive, and who is he? You must 
tell-me that, or I shall not know where to send you.” 

The lad was very confused, and would not give any answer. 

‘Come, my lad,” I said, “ I think as I have saved your life I deserve 
a little confidence, and it shall not be misplaced. I perceive that you 
have not been brought up as a lad for the sea, and you must therefore 
trust me.” 

“TI will, sir,” he replied, “if you will not send me back to my father 
and—mother.” 

“Certainly not against your will, m lad,” I replied, “ although 
I shall ooo chaqgmany: you all 1 os. ene to then. I presume 


you ran away from your home?” 
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« Yes, sir, I did,” replied he, “for I could not possibly stay there 
longer, and my brother did so before maedinen anes thet 7 
did. 


“ Well, I promise you, if will confide in me, that I will not force 
your inclinations, so now me who are your father and mother, and 
why you left home. You want a friend now, and without confidence 
you cannot expect friendship.” 

«] will tell you all, sir,” he replied, “for I see by your face that you 
retain pee Ay all RS 

He commen and you may imagine m ise, my dear 
madam, when I found that vt own Be own ation Philip, Eke 
I had left a child of ten old, was addressing me. He, 
as he had asserted, had left his home and thrown himself on the wide 
world for the same reason which I had, for his spirit, no more than mine, 
could not brook the treatment which he received. I allowed him to finish 
his narrative and then made myself known to him. 

You may imagine the scene, and the delight of the poor fellow, who, 

as he encircled me in his arms, clinging to me with the tears of joy on 
his cheeks, told me that his great object had been to find me out, and 
that although he had no idea what hhad become of me, he thought it 
most likely that I had taken to a seafaring life. 
. I now felt certain that Providence had specially interposed in this 
business, and had, for its own good reasons, planted those unusual feel- 
ings of interest which I described to you, that I might be the saviour of 
my brother; and most grateful ask I can assure you. I had nowa 
companion and friend, one tolove and to cherish. I was no longer alone 
in +5 world, and J do not know when I had felt so happy for a long 
while. 

I left my brother below in the cabin and went on deck to acquaint the 
officers with this strange meeting. The intelligence soon ran through 
the vessel, and of course the poor shipwrecked boy became an object of 
unusual interest. That whole day I was interrogating and receiving 
intelligence from him relative to our family. I made him describe his 
sisters and every member of it, even the servants and our neighbours 
were not forgotten, and for the first time since I had quitted home I knew 
what had occurred during the six years of my absence. From the 
accounts he gave me I certainly had no inclination ever to return as long 
ascertain parties were in existence; and my brother declared that nothing 
but force should ever induce him. The more I talked with him the 
more I was pleased with him. He appeared of a frank, noble disposition, 
full of honour and high sentiments, winning in his manners, and mirth- 
ful to excess. Indeed his handsome countenance implied and expressed 
as much, and it did not deceive. ‘ 

I hardly need say that he took up his quarters in my cabin, and having 
procured for him more suitable apparel, he looked what he was, the 
perfect young gentleman. He was soon a general favourite on board, 
not only with the officers but with the men. One would have thought 
that the danger and distress we had found him in would have sickened 
him for the sea for ever; but it was quite the contrary. He delighted 
in his profession, and was certainly born to be a sailor. I asked him 
what he felt when he had remained so long clinging to the mast, if he 
had not given up all hopes of being saved; and he replied no, that he 
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had not; that hedid not know how long he might have had to remain 

there, but that a ee 

some vessel or another, and that he thought that he might have continued 

there for twenty-four hours longer without being exhausted, as after he 

had sunk himself in the water he felt warm, and no exertion was neces- 

ae a ry of such buoyant spirits as these, madam, that seamen should 
made of. 

You cannot have an idea of the pleasure which I experienced at this 
falling in with my brother Philip. It appeared to have given a new 
stakes to my existence; even privateering did not appear so hateful to 
me, after I had heard him express his ie at being ogy Meshes 
employed, for such he stated had long been his ardent wish. o days 
afterwards we had regained our cruising-ground, and perceived a French 
privateer steering for the port of Calais, in company with a large mer- 
chant vessel which she had captured. The wind was light, and we dis- 
covered her at day-break, just as the fog cleared away, she being then about 
mid-channel, and not more than five miles distant. "We made all sail, 
and soon were within gunshot. The Frenchman appeared determined 
not to part with his prize without a trial of strength, but as the captured 
vessel was the nearest to us, I determined to retake her first, and then 
fight him if he wished. I therefore steered to lay the prize by the 
board. ~ The Frenchman, a lugger of twelve guns, pereeiving our in- 
tention, made also for the prize to defend her, he steering up for her 
close-hauled, we running down at her free, the prize lying between us, 
and sheltering each of us from the other’s guns. It is difficult to say 
whether the Frenchman or we were the first to touch her sides with our 
respective vessels; I rather think that the Frenchman was a second or 
two before us. At all events they were quicker than we were, and were 
on the deck first, besides having the advantage of the assistance of their 
men already on board, so that we were taken at a great disadvantage. 
However, we did gain the deck by boarding at two points, forward and 
aft, and a fierce contest ensued. The French were more numerous than 
we were, but my men were better selected, being all very powerful, 
athletic fellows. Philip had boarded with the other party forward, which 
was led by my chief officer. My party which were abaft, not being so 
numerous, were beaten back to the taffrail of the vessel, where we stood 
at bay, ce ourselves against the furious assaults of the French- 
men. But if we lost, the other party gained, for the whole body of the 
Frenchmen were between us and them, and those who faced Philip’s 
ery were driven back to abaft the mainmast. It so happened that 

hilip was thrown down on the deck, and his men passed over him; and 
while in that position, and unable to rise from the pressure upon him, he 
heard a calling out from below: this told him that the English prisoners 
were in the hold; and as soon as he could rise he threw off the hatches, 
and they rushed up, to the number of twenty-three stout fellows, to our 
support, cheering most manfully, and by their cheers announcing to the 
French that we had received assistance. This gave fresh courage to my 
party, who were hard pressed and faint with their t exertion. We 
cheered, and rushed upon the enemy, who were y weakened by 
having many of them turned round to resist the increased impetus from 
forward. cheers were replied to by Philip’s party and the prisoners, 
and the French were losing the day. They made another desperate 
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rush upon Philip’s party, and succeeded in driving them back to before 
the main-hatches; but what they gained forward, they lost abaft, as we 
on with vigour. This was their last attempt. The main-hatch 

: several of them fell into it in the confusion, others followed 
them of their own accord, and at last every one of them were beaten 
down from the deck, and the hatches were put over them, with three 


“ Now for the privateer—she is our own,” cried Philip; “follow me, 
my men,” continued he, as he sprang upon the bulwarks of the prize, 
and from thence into the main rigging of the lugger alongside. 

Most of my men followed him ; and as there were but fow men left on 
board of the lugger, she was soon in our possession, and thus we had 
both the 2 ge the prize without firing a cannon-shot. It was strange 
that this combat between two privateers should thus be decided upon 
the deck of another vessel, but such was the fact. We had several men 
badly wounded, but not one killed. The French were not quite so 
fortunate, as seven of their men laid dead upon the decks. e prize 
proved to be the Antelope West-Indiaman, laden with sugar and rum, 
and of considerable value. We gave her up to the captain and crew 
who had afforded us such timely assistance, and they were not a little 
pleased at being thus rescued from a French prison. The privateer was 
named the Jean Bart, of twelve guns, and one hundred and fifteen 
men, some away in prizes. She was a new vessel, and this her first 
cruise. As it required many men to man her, and we had the 
prisoners to encumber us, I resolved that I would take her to Liverpool 
at once; and four days afterwards we arrived there without further 
adventure. Philip's gallant conduct had won him great favour with 
my officers and men, and I must say that I felt very proud of him. 

As soon as we had anchored both vessels, I went on shore with Philip 
to Mr. Trevannion’s, to give him an account of what had occurred during 
the short cruise, and I hardly need say that he was satisfied with the 
results, as we had made three recaptures of value besides a privateer—I 
introduced Philip to him, acquainting him with his miraculous pre- 
servation—and Mr. Trevannion very kindly invited him to remain in his 
house for the present. We then took our leave, promising to be back 
by dinner-time, and I went with Philip to fit him out in a more credit- 

le way, and having made my purchases and given mt pe (it 
being then almost two o’clock post meridian, ) we hastened to Mr. Trevan- 
nion’s, that we might be in time for dinner. I was, I must confess, 
anxious to see Miss Trevannion, for she had often occupied my thoughts 
during the cruise. She met me with great friendliness, and welcomed me 
back. Our dinner was very agreeable, and Philip's sallies were much 
approved of. He was, indeed, a mirthful, witty lad, full of jest and 
humour, and with a good presence withal. Mr. Trevannion being called 
out just as dinner was finished, Miss Trevannion observed, 

“TI presume, Mr. Elrington, that your good fortune and the reputation 
you have acquired in so short a time, has put an end to all your mis- 
ores as to a privateer’s-man’s life.” A : 

“ T am not quite so light and inconstant, Miss Trevannion,” replied I, 
“T rejoice that in this cruise, I have really nothing to lament or blush 
for, and trust at the same time we have been serviceable to our country; 
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but my opinion is the same, and I certainly wish that I had fought 
a ey hy instead of on board of a privateer.” » 

“ You are then of the same mind, and intend to resign the com- 
mand?” 

“Ido, Miss Trevannion, although I admit that this lad’s welfare, 
makes it more important than ever, that I should have some means of 
. F é hear speak thus, Mr. Elrington, and I think 

“I rejoice : to us, n, ink m 
father's obligations to you are euch, that if he does not assist you I should 
feel ashamed of him—but such I am certain will not be the case. He 
will forward your views, whatever they may be, to the utmost of his 

er—at the same time, I admit, from conversations I have had with 

im, that he will be mortified at your resigning the command.” 

“ And so shall I,” said Philip, “for I do not agree with you or my 
brother—I see no more harm in privateering than in any other 


v 
fighting. foe: mgd yr gre gone have been the cause of my 
brother’s 


and I tell you candidly to your face, that I do not 


thank you for it.” 
Miss Trevannion coloured up at this remark, and then replied, “I 
do not think, Mr. Philip, that 1 have had the pleasure of seeing your 


brother more than three times in my life, and that within this last six 
weeks, and sure I am that we have not had a quarter of an hour’s con- 
versation altogether. It is, therefore, assuredly, too much to say that I 
am the cause, and brother will tell you that he expressed these 
opinions before I ever had had any conversation with him.” 

“That may be,” replied Philip, “ but you approved of his senti- 
ments, and that concluded the business I am sure, and I don’t wonder 
at it. I only hope that you wont ask me to doany thing I do not wish 
to do; for I am sure that I could never refuse you any thing.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so, Mr. Philip, for if I see you do that 
which J think wrong, I shall certainly try my influence over you,” replied 
Miss Trevannion, smiling. “TI really was not aware that I had such 

r” 
ee hee EERE age ee a A Sa 
changed ; and shortly afterwards Miss Trevannion left the room. 
Philip, who was tired of setting while Mr. Trevannion and I took our 
pipes, and who was anxious to see the town, also left us; and I then 
stated to Mr. Trevannion that I had now the cruise which I had 
agreed that I would, and wished to know whether he had provided him- 

“As you appear so determined, my dear Elrington, I will only say 
ery sorry, and will not urge the matter any longer. My 
daughter told me since your absence that she was certain that you would 
adhere to your resolution; and, although I hoped the contrary, yet I 
have been considering in which way I can serve you. It is not only my 

but my duty so to do; I have not tten, and never will 

t, that you in all probability saved my life by your self-devotion 

relative to the Jacobite parties. When ou first came to me, you were 

recommended as a good accountant, and, to a certain a man of 

business ; and, at all events, you proved yourself well acquainted and apt 
at figures. Do you think that a situation on shore would suit you?” 
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“ T should endeavour to give satisfaction, sir,” I replied; “but I £ 
sat aheuld have sansh to learn.” — 

cies diet t lennkan.aplitagh ts Lonmemen on 
Now, Elri what ve been co ing is this, I am getti 
and in. few ears shall be past work ; and I think T should like tos ag 
an assistant the present, and a successor hereafter. If you would 
ike to join me, you shall superintend the more active portion of the 
business; and I have no doubt but that in a year or two you will be 
master of the whole. As you know, I have privateers and I have 
merchant vessels, and I keep my store-houses. I have done well up to 
the present; not so well, perhaps, now, as I did when I had slave-vessels, 
which were most profitable, but my deceased wife persuaded me to give 
up that traffic ; and I have not resumed it, in honour of her memory. 
These foolish women should never interfere in such matters, but let that 

What I have to say is, that if you choose to join me as a partner 
Twill give you an eighth of the business at present, and as we continue 
I will make over a further share in proportion to the profits; at my 
death I will make such arrangements as to enable you to take the whole 
concern upon favourable terms.” 

Mr. Trevannion knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and I replied as he 
concluded. 

“Tam,” I replied, “as you may imagine, sir, much gratified and 
honoured at your proposal, which I hardly need say that I willingly 
accept. I only hope that you will make anew for my ignorance at 
first setting off, and not ascribe to any other cause my imperfections. 
You may assure yourself that good will shall never be wanting on 
my part, and I shall work day and night, if required, to prove my 
gratitude for so kind an offer.” 

“Then it is settled,” said Mr. Trevannion ; “ but what are we to do 
with your brother Philip ?” 

* He thinks for himself, sir, and does not agree with me on the 

uestion in point. Of course, I have no right to insist that my scruples 
should be his; indeed, I fear that I should have little chance in per- 
suading him, for he is too fond of a life of adventure. It is natural in 
one so young. Age will sober him.” 

“ Then you have no objection to his going on board of a privateer?” 

“1 would rather that he was in any other service, sir; but as I cannot 
control him, I must submit, if he insist upon following that profession. 
He is a gallant, clever boy, and as soon as I can, I will try to 

im a situation in a king’s ship. At present he must go to sea in some 
way or the other, and it were perhaps better that he should be in good 
hands, (such as Captain Levee’s, for instance,) on board of a privateer, 
than mix up with those who might demoralise him more.” 

“Well, then, he shall have his choice,” replied Mr. Trevannion. 
“ He is a smart lad, and will do you credit wherever he may be.” 

“If I may take the liberty to advise, sir,” replied I, “I think you 
could not do better than to give the command of the py Bena, to 
the chief officer, Mr. James, he is a good seaman and a brave man, and 
Thave no doubt will acquit himself to your satisfaction.” 

“T was thinking the same, and as you recommend him he shall take 
your place. Now as all this is settled, you may as well go on board and 
make known that you have resigned the command. Tell Mr. James 
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por ent ta acl gna Bring your clothes on shore, and you will 
find apartments ready for you on your return, for in future you will of 
course consider this house as your residence. I assure you that now that 
do not leave me, I am almost glad that the affair is arranged as it is. 
wanted assistance, that is the fact, and I hold myself fortunate that you 
are the who has been selected. We shall meet in the evening. 
Mr. ion then went away in the direction of his daughter's room 
instead of the counting-house as usual, and I quitted the house. I did 
not go immediately down to the wharf to embark. I wanted to have a 
short time for reflection, for I was much overpowered with Mr. Trevan- 
nion’s kindness, and the happy prospects before me. I walked out in 
the eee by some distance, deep in my own reflections, and I must 
say that Miss Trevannion was too often interfering with my train of 


thought. 
Thad of course no fixed ideas, but I more than once was weighing in 
my mind whether I should not make known to them who I was, and how 
superior in birth to what they imagined. After an hour passed in building 
castles I retraced my steps, passed through the town, and going down to 
the wharf, waved my handkerchief for a boat, and was soon on board. I 
then summoned the officers and men, told them that I had resigned the 
command of the vessel, and that in future they were to consider Mr. James 
as their captain. I packed up my clothes, leaving many articles for my 
successor which were no longer of any use to me, but which he would 
have been compelled to replace. 

Philip I found was down in the cabin, and with him I had a long con- 
versation. He stated his wish to remain at sea, saying that he prefered 
@ privateer to a merchant vessel, and a king’s ship to a privateer. Not 
being old enough, or sufficiently long at sea to be eligible for a king’s 
ship, I agreed thet he should sail with Captain Levee, as soon as he came 
back from his cruise. He had already sent in a good prize. As soon as 
my clothes and other articles were put into the boat, I wished them all 
farewell, and was cheered by the men as I pulled on shore. 

pe effects were taken up to Mr. Trevannion’s house by the seamen, 
to whom I gave a gratuity, and I was met by Mr. Trevannion, who 
showed me into a large and well-furnished bed-room, which he told me was 
in future to be considered as my own. I passed away the afternoon in 
arranging my clothes, and did not go down to the parlour till supper 
time, where I found Miss Trevannion, who congratulated me upon my 
having changed my occupation to one more worthy of me. I made a 
suitable reply, and we sat down to supper. Having described this first 
great event in my life, I shall for the present conclude. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 





CHAPTER THE First. 


After staying a Year with him, Mr. Trevannion proposes to take me into Parte 
nership, but I decline the offer from conscientious motives—Miss Trevan- 
nion treats me with unmerited coldness—This and her Father’s anger make 
me resolve to quit the House— What I overhear and see before my departure 
—The Ring. 

You may now behold me in a very different position, my dear ma- 
dam, instead of the laced hat and hanger at my side, imagine me ina 
plain suit of gray with black buttons, and a pen ‘behind my ear; instead 
of walking the deck and balancing to the motion of the vessel, I am now 
perched immoveably upon a high stool; instead of sweeping the horizon 
with my telescope, or watching the straining and bending of the spars aloft 
I am now with my eyes incessantly fixed upon the ledger and day-book, 
absorbed in calculation. You may inquire how I liked the change. At 
first, I must confess, not over much, and, notwithstanding my dislike to 
the life of a privateer’s-man, I often sighed heavily, and wished that I were 
an officer in the king’s service. The change from a life of activity to one 
of sedentary habits was too sudden, and I often found myself, with my eyes 
still fixed upon the figures before me, absorbed in a sort of castle-building re- 
verie in which I was boarding or chasing the enemy, handling my cutlass, 
and sometimes so moved by my imagination as to brandish my arm over 
my head, when an exclamation of surprise from one of the clerks, would 
remind me of my folly, and, angry with myself, I would once more resume 
my pen. But after a time I had more command over myself, and could 
sit steadily at my work. Mr. Trevannion had often observed how absent 
I was, and it was a source of amusement to him; when we met at dinner, 
his daughter would say: “So, I hear you had another sea-fight this morn- 
ing, Mr. Elrington ;” and her father would laugh heartily as he gave a 
description of my ridiculous conduct. 

I very soon, with the kind assistance of Mr. Trevannion, became mas- 
ter of my work, and gave him satisfaction. My chief employment was 
in writing the letters to correspondents. At first I only copied Mr. 
Trevannion’s letters in his private letter-book ; but as I became aware of 
the nature of the correspondence, and what was necessary to be detailed, 
I then made a rough copy of the letters, and submitted them to Mr. Tre- 
vannion for his se At first there were a few alterations made, 
afterwards I wrote them fairly out, and almost invariably ie satis- 
faction, or if any thing was added, it was in a postscript. Mr. Trevan- 
nion’s affairs, I found, were much more extensive than I had imagined. 
He had then two privateers, two vessels on the coast of Africa trading 
for ivory and gold dust and other articles, two or three vessels employed in 
trading to Virginia for tobacco and other produce, and some smaller vessels 
engaged in the Newfoundland fisheries, which, when they had filled in 
their cargo, ran to the Mediterranean to dispose of it, and returned with 
Mediterranean produce to Liverpool. That he was a very wealthy man, 
a pM of his large stakes upon the seas, was certain. He had lent 
much money to the guild of Liverpool, and had some tenanted properties 
in the county ; but of them I knew nothing, except from the payment of 
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the rents. What surprised me much was, that a man of Mr. Trevannion’s 
wealth, having but weston ghe ide for, should not retire from 
noone 9 once made the re to his daughter. Her reply was: 
“ I thought as you do once, but now F think differently. When I have 
been on a visit with my father, and he has away for several weeks, 
you have no idea how restless and uneasy he from want of occu- 
pation. It has become his habit, and habit is second nature. It is not from 
8 wish to accumulate that he continues at the counting-house, but because he 
cannot be without employment. I, therefore, do not any longer per- 
suade him to leave ofly'es'T ani convinced that 1t would be paltiiadihdy bin 
tobe unhappy. Until you came, I think the fatigue was too great for 
him ; but you have, phe ises me, relieved him of the heaviest por- 
tion of the , and I y need say that I am rejoiced that you have 

‘* It certainly is not that he requires to make money, Miss Trevannion; 
and, as he is so liberal in every thing, I must credit w assert, that 
it is the dislike to having no employment which induces him to continue 
in business. he not ee ee me,” continued I, 
smiling; ‘‘ I think I could leave it off with great pleasure.” 

‘¢ But is not that because you have not yet recovered from your 
Se ee ee 


‘‘T fear it is so,” said I, “* and I believe of all habits, those of a 
are the most difficult to overcome. You used to laugh at me the first few 
months that I was here. I presume that I am a little improved as I have 
not been attacked lately.” . 

1“ - epeaigm fa and is much pleased with you, Mr. Elrington, if 
my telling you so gives you any satisfaction.” 

** Certainly it ida; icanes 1 ‘sich to Ulett him.” 

“ And me, too, I hope ?” 

** Yes, most truly, Miss Trevannion; Ionly wish I had it in my power to 
show how much I study your good opinion.” 

“ Will you risk my father’s displeasure for it ?” replied she, looking at 
me fixedly. 

* Yes, 1 will, provided—” 

* Oh! there is a proviso already.” 

“I grant that there should not have been any, as Iam sure that you 
would not ask me to do aay thing which is . And my proviso was 
that I did not undertake what my conscience did not approve.” 

i . Elrington, for when a woman would per- 
suade, a man should be particularly guarded that he is not led into error 
by a rash promise. I think, however, that we are both agreed upon the 
point. I will, therefore, come at once to what I wish you to do. It is 
the intention of my father, in the course of a few days, when you shall 
have accomplished your year of service, to offerto take you into partner- 
ship; and I am certain it will be on liberal terms. Now I wish you to 
refuse his offer unless he gives up pri ing.” 


** I will do so at all risks, and I am truly glad that I have your encou- 
for taking such a bold step.” 


*T tell you y that he will be very indignant. There is an excitement 
about the privateering which has become necessary to him, and 
he cares little about the remainder of his speculations. He is so blind to the 
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immorality to which it leads, that he does not think that it is an unlawful 


pursuit ; if he did I am sure that he would abandon it. All 
suasion has been useless.” aaa 

“ And if a favourite and only daughter cannot prevail, what chance 
have I, Miss Trevannion ?” 

‘A better chance, Mr. Elrington; he is partial to me, but I am a 
woman, and he looks upon my observations as a woman’s weakness. The 
objections raised by a man, a y man, and one who has so long been 
empely engaged in the service therefore, carry more weight; be- 
sides, he has now become so accustomed to you, and has had so much 
fidence im you, I do not think, if he finds that he has to choose between 

leaving him and his leaving off privateering, he will hesitate on re- 
ishing the latter. pre RE RE 
Elrington; my father is fully aware of the deep obligation he is under 
to your courage and self-devotion in the affair of the Jacobite refugees. 
You wili, therefore succeed if you are firm; and, if you do succeed you will 


you know you have already.” 

The entrance of Mr. Trevannion prevented my reply. We had been 
waiting for his return from a walk, and dinner had been ready some 
time. “J have just seen some of the men of the Arrow,” said Mr. 
Trevannion, taking off his hat and spencer, “and that detained me.” 

“ Has Captain Levee arrived, then, sir?” said I. 

' “No, but he has sent in a prize—of no great value—laden with 
light wares. The men in charge tell me he has had a rough affair with 
a vessel armed en flute, and that he has lost some men. Your brother 
Philip, as usual, is wounded.” 

I should here observe that during the year which had passed away, 
the two privateers had been several times in port—they had met with 
moderate success, barely sufficient to pay their expenses, and my brother 
Philip had always conducted himself very gallantly, and had been twice 
wounded in different engagements. * 

“ Well, sir,” replied I, ‘“ I do not think'that the loss of a little blood 
will do any harm to such a hot-headed yotsth as Master Philip; but I 
hope in a short time to give him an opportugity of shedding it in the 
service of the king, instead of in the pursuit @f money. Indeed,” con- 
tinued I, as I sat down to table, “the enemy'tare now so cautious, or 
have so few vessels on the high seas, that I fear your oe ne 
count current will not be very favourable, when ilanced, as st will in 
a few days, notwithstanding this cargo of wares just arrived.” 

“ Then we must hope better for next year,” replied Mr. Trevannion ; 
e my dear, have you been out ye” 

“ Yes, sir, I was riding for two hours.” 

“ Have they altered your:pillion yet ?” 

“ Yes, sir, it came home last night, and it is now very comfortable.” 

“T called sp Mon: Casleteiddralle is much better. a fop that 


Mr. Carleton is—I don’t know what scented powder he uses, but it per- 
fumed the whole room. Had not Mrs. Carleton been such an i I 
should have opened the window.” % 

_ Mr. Trevannion then turned the conversation to some political imtel- 
ligence which he had. just received, and this engaged us till the dinner 
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was over, and I returned to the counting-house, where I found the men 
who had brought in the prize, and who gave me a letter from Philip, 
stating that his wound was of no consequence. 

The communication of Mr. Trevannion took place, as his daughter 
had assured me it would, on the anniversary of my entering into Mr, 
Trevannion’s counting house. After 2 eee | as we, as — a 
smoking our pi . Trevannion said: “ Elrington, you have been 
aut now caeaten and during that time you have made yourself 
fully master of your business ; much to my surprise, I acknowledge, 
but still more to my satisfaction. That I have every reason to be satis- 
fied with you, you may imagine, when I tell you that it is now my inten- 
tion to take you into partnership, and I trust by my so doing that you 
will soon be an independent man. You know the capital in the business 
as well as Ido. I propose to make over to you one-fifth, and to allow 
your profits of every year (deducting your necessary expenses) to be in- 
vested in the business, until you have acquired a right to one-half. Of 
future arrangements we will speak hereafter.” 

“ Mr. Trevannion,” replied I, ‘that I am truly grateful for such unex- 

liberality, I hardly need say, and you have my best thanks for your 
noble offer; but I have scruples which, "pon I cannot get over.” 

“‘ Scruples !” exclaimed Mr. Trevannion, laying down his pipe on the 
table. ‘Oh! I see now,” continued he, after a pause; “ you think I am 
robbing my daughter. No, no, the labourer is worthy of his hire, and 
she will have more than sufficient. You carry your conscientiousness too 
far, my dear fellow ; I have more than enough for Amy, out of the business 
altogether.” 

“T am aware of that, sir,” added I, ‘‘and I did not, therefore, refer to 
your daughter when I said that I had scruples. I must be candid with you, 
sir. How is it that I am now in your employ ?” 

“‘ Why, because you had a dislike to privateering, and I had a debt of 
gratitude to pay.” 

“ Exactly, sir; but whether you had been pleased to employ me or not, 
I had made up my mind, as you well know, not to continue on board of a 
privateer from conscientious motives.” 

“ Well, I grant that.” 

“The same motives, sir, will not allow me to be a sharer in the profits 
arising from such sources. I should consider myself equally wrong if I 
did so, as if I remained on board. Do not be angry with me, sir,” con- 
tinued I, “if I, with many thanks, decline your offer of being your 
partner, I will faithfully serve you upon any salary which you may con- 
sider I may merit, and trust to your liberality in every thing.” 

Mr. Trevannion made no reply; he had resumed his pipe and continued 
to smoke it, with his eyes fixed upon the mantel-piece. As soon as his 
pipe was out he rose, put on his hat, and walked out of the room, without 
making any further observation. I waited a few minutes and then went 
back to the counting-house. 

That Mr. Trevannion was seriously offended I was convinced; but I valued 
the opinion of his daughter more than I did that of Mr. Trevannion; in- 
deed, my feelings towards her, had, during the year that I had been in 
the house, gradually become of that nature that they threatened much my 
peace of mind. I cannot say that I loved her in the usual acceptation of 
the term, adoration would better express what I felt. She was so pure, sO 
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perfect, such a model of female perfection, that I looked up to her with a — 
reverence which almost quelled any feeling of love. I felt that she was 
above me, and that, with her wealth, it would be madness for one in my 
position to aspire to her. Yet with this feeling I would have sacrificed 
all my hopes and present advantages to have obtained her approving smile, 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that I risked Mr. Trevannion’s dis- 

leasure to gain her approbation, and when I resumed my seat at my 
Fesk, and thought of what had passed, I made up my mind rather to be once 
more an outcast in the world than to swerve from the promise which I had 
made to her. I knew Mr. Trevannion to be a very decided man, and hasty 
when offended. That he was seriously offended with me there was no 
doubt. I found that he had quitted the house immediately after he had 
left the room. I had hoped that he had gone to his daughter's apartments, 
and that a conversation with her might have produced a good effect; but 
such was not the case. 

In about half an hour Mr. Trevannion returned, and as he walked into 
the back room adjoining the counting-house, he desired me to follow him; 
I didso: “Mr. Elrington,” said he, sitting down, and leaving me stand- 
ing at the table; “I fear, after what has passed, that we shall not con- 
tinue on good terms. You have reproached me, an old man, with carry- 
ing on an unlawful business; in short, in raising your own scruples and 
talking of your own conscience, you have implied. that I am acting con- 

to what conscience should dictate. In short, you have told me, 
by implication, that I am not an honest man. You have thrown back in 
my face my liberal offer. My wish to oblige you has been treated not 
only with indifference, but I may add with contumely ; and that merel 
because you have formed some absurd notions of right and wrong in which 
you will find no one to agree with you, except, perhaps, priests and women. 
{ wish you well, Mr. Elrington, nevertheless. I am truly sorry for your 
infatuation and wished to have served you, but you will not be assisted by 
me.” 

Here Mr. Trevannion paused, but I made no reply. After a time, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead with his handkerchief, for he 
evidently was in a state of great excitement, he continued : 

“ As you do not choose to join me from conscientious scruples, I can- 
not but imagine that you do not like to serve me from similar motives, 
for I see little difference between the two (and here, madam, there was 
some force in his observation, but it never occurred to me before), at all 
events without weighing your scruples so exactly as to know how far 
they may or may not extend, I feel that we are not likely to go on plea- 
santly together. I shall always think that I am reproached by you when 
any thing is said connected with the privateers—and you may have 
twinges of conscience which may be disagreeable to you. Let us, there- 
fore, part quietly. For your services up to the present, and to assist you 
in any other engagements you may enter on, take this—”’ 

Mr. Trevannion opened a lower drawer of the table, and put before 
me the bags containing 250 gold jacobusses. 

“TI wish you well, Mr. Elrington, but I sincerely wish that we had 
never met.” 

Mr. Trevannion then rose abruptly, and before I could make any 
reply brushed past me, went out at the door, and again walked away 
at a rapid pace down the street. I remained where I stood ; my eyes 
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had followed him as he went away. I was completely surprised. I an- 
ticipated much anger, much altercation ; but I never had an idea that 
he would be so unjust as to throw off in this way one who for 
his sake had gone through a heavy trial and come out with honour. My 
heart was full of bitterness. I felt that Mr. Trevannion had treated me 
with harshness and ingratitude. 

“¢ Alas!” thought I, “ such is the world, and such will ever be the case 
with such imperfect beings as we are. How vain to expect any thing 
like consistency, much less perfection, in our errmg natures. Hurt but 
the self-love of a man, wound his vanity, and all obligations are for- 

tten.” 
ar turned away from the bag of money, which I was resolved not to 
accept, although I had not at the time twenty guineas at my own disposal. 
It was now within half an hour of dark, I collected all my books, put 
some in the iron safe, others as usual in my desk, and having arranged 
every thing as completely as I could, I locked the safe and desk, enclosed 
dion ene in a and sealed it. Putting Mr. Trevannion’s name on 
the outside, I laid the parcel on the table in the room where we had had 
our conference, by the side of the bag of money. 

It was now dark, or nearly so, I left confidential porter, as 
usual, to shut up the house, and I went up to the sitting-room with the 
expectation of seeing Miss Trevannion, and bidding her farewell. I was 
not disappointed ; I found her at her netting, having just lighted the 
lamps winch hung over the table. 

“Miss Trevannion,” said I, advancing respectfully towards her, “I 
have fulfilled my promise, and I have received my reward’”—she looked up 
at me—“ which is, I am dismissed from this house and your presence for 
ever.” 

“T trust,” said she, after a pause, “that you have not exceeded my 
wishes. It appears to me so strange, that I must think that such is the 
case. My father never could have dismissed you in this way for merely 
expressing an opinion, Mr. Elrington. You must have gone too far.” 

“Miss Trevannion, when you meet your father you can then ascertain 
whether [have been guilty of intemperance or rudeness, or a proper want 
of respect in making the communication—which I did in exactly the 
manner you yourself proposed, and my reward has been such as [| 
state.” 

** You have a better reward, Mr. Elrington, if what you assert is really 
correct. You have the reward of having done your f ava ; bat I cannot 
imagine that your dismissal has arisen from the mere expression of an 
opinion. You'll excuse me, Mr. Elrington, that as a dau hter I cannot, 
in justice to a much respected father, believe that such is the case.” 

This was said in so cold a manner, that I was nettled to the highest 
degree. Miss Trevannion had promised me her gratitude, instead of 
which I felt that she was doubting my word, and, as it were, taking the 
side of her father against me. And this was the return from her. I 
could have upbraided her and told her what I felt ; namely, that she had 
taken advantage of my feelings towards her to make me a cat’s-paw to 
obtain her end with her father; and that now, having failed, I was left 
to my fate without even commiseration; but she looked so calm, s0 
grave, and so beautiful, that I could not do it. I commanded my 
wounded feelings and replied : 
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« Since I have the misfortune to meet the displeasure of the daughter 
as well as of the father, Miss Trevamnion, I have not another word to 
say, but farewell, and may you prosper.” 

My yoice faltered as I said the last words, and bowing to her I quitted 
the room. Miss Trevannion did not even say farewell to mine, but I 
thought that her lips appeared to move, as quitting the room I took my 
last look upon her beautiful face. I shut the door after me, and, over- 
powered by my feelings, I sank upon a settee in the anti-room, in a state 
of giddy stupor from previous excitement. I know not how long I 
remained there, for my head turned and my senses reeled; but I was 
aroused from it by the heavy tread of Mr. Trevannion, who came along 
the corridor without a light, and not perceiving me, opened the door of 
the sitting-room where his daughter was. He threw the door too after 
he entered, but it did not quite close, leaving a narrow stream of light 
through the anti-room. 

“ Father,” said Miss Trevannion, in my hearing, “ you look warm 
and excited.” 

“T have reason so to be,” replied Mr. Trevannion, abruptly. 

“T have heard from Mr. Elrington the cause of it,” replied Miss 
Trevannion ; “that is, I have heard his version of it. I am glad that 

ou have come back, as I am most anxious to hear yours. What has 
Mr. Elrington said or done to cause such irritation and his dismissal ?” 

“ He has behaved with insolence and ingratitude,” replied Mr. Tre- 
vannion ; “I offered him partnership, and he refused unless I would 
give up privateering.” 

“ So he stated ; but in what manner was he insolent to you ?” 

“ Insolent !—told me that he acted from conscientious motives, which 
was as much as to say that I did not.” 

“ Was his language very offensive ?” 

“No, not his language—that was respectful enough ; but it was the 
very respect which made it insolent. So I told him that as he could not 
from scruples of conscience join me in privateering, of course his scruples 
of conscience could not allow him to keep the books, and I dismissed 

~ ou mean to say, my dear father, that he, in a respectful man- 
ner, declined entering into partnership from these scruples which you 
mention ; that he gave you no other offence than expressing his opinion, 
and declining your offer ?” 

“ And what would you have more ?” replied Mr. Trevannion. 

“I wish to know where was the insult, the ingratitude, on his part 
which you complain of ?” 

“ Simply in refusing the offer. He ought to have felt grateful, and 
he was not ; and he had no right to give such reasons as he did ; for the 
reasons were condemning my actions. But you women cannot under- 
stand these things.” 

“ T rather think, my dear father, that we cannot; for I cannot per- 
ceive either the insult or the ingratitude which you complain of, and 
such I think will be your own opinion when you have had time to reflect, 
and are more cool. Mr. Elrington expressed nothing more when he 
stated his dislike to privateering from conscientious motives—for you 
know that after his return from his confinement in the Tower, he gave 
up the command of the privateer on those very grounds; and then, 
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when still warm with gratitude to him for his self-devotion, you did 
not consider it an insult, but, on the con , took him still nearer to 
you into your own house. Why then should you consider it an insult 
now? Neither can I see any ingratitude. You made him an offer 
which, in a worldly point of view, he could but appreciate the value of, 
and he declined it from conscientious motives; declined it, as you 
acknowledge, respectfully; proving that he was ready to sacrifice his 
worldly interests to what he considered his duty as a Christian. When 
Mr. Elrington told me that you had dismissed him, I felt so certain that 
he must have been guilty of some unpardonable conduct towards you to 
have induced you to have resorted to such a step, that I did not credit 
him when he asserted the contrary. I could not believe, as a daughter, 
any thing so much to the prejudice of my own father, and so much at 
variance with his general conduct. I now feel that I have been most 
unjust to Mr. Elrington, and conducted myself towards him in a way 
which I bitterly regret, and hope by some means to be able to express 
my contrition for” 

“ Amy—Amy,” said Mr. Trevannion, severely, ‘ are you blinded by 
regard for this young man, that you side against your own father? Am 
I to understand that you have given your affections without my sanction 
or approval?” 

“No, sir,” replied Amy ; “ that I do respect and regard Mr. Elring- 
ton is true, and I cannot do otherwise for his many qualities and 
his devotion towards you ; but if you would ask me if I love him, I re- 
ply that such a thought has not yet entered my head. Without a 
knowledge of who he is, or his family, and without your approval, I 
should never think of yielding up my affections in so hasty a manner ; 
but I may 7 more, these affections have never been solicited by Mr. 
Elrington. He has always behaved towards me with that respect, which, 
as the daughter of his patron, I have a right to expect; but in no in- 
stance has he ever signified to me that he had any preference in my 
favour. Having assured you of this, my dear father, I cannot but say 
that I consider that he has, in this instance, not only been treated with 
injustice by you but also by me.” 

“Say no more,” replied Mr. Trevannion. As he said this, I heard 
footsteps in the passage, and was about to retreat to my own room ; but 
as the party came without a light I remained. It was the porter, who 
knocked at the sitting-room door, and was requested to come in by Mr. 
Trevannion. 

‘* If you please, sir,” said he, “ Mr. Elrington is gone out, I believe, 
and I found this packet directed to you on the table of the inner room, 
and also this bag of money, which | suppose you forgot to put away be- 

fore you left.” 

= Very well, Humphrey, leave them on the table.” 

The man did so, and quitted the room, not perceiving me in the dark 
as he passed through the anti-room. 

“He has not taken the money,” observed Mr. Trevannion. “He 
might have done so, as he ought to be paid for his services.” 

“I presume, my dear father, that his feelings were too much hurt by 
what passed,” said Miss Trevannion. “There are obligations which cau- 
not be repaid with gold.” 
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“ These, I perceive, are the keys of the safe and desk, I did not think 
that he would have gone away this night.” 

I now thought it high time to quit the ante-room, where I had been 
irresistibly detained by the conversation which took place. I hastened 
to my own chamber, determined that I would leave the house the next 
morning before any one was stirring. I gained it in the dark, but having 
the means of striking a light I did so, and packed up all my clothes ready 
for my departure. I had just fastened down my valise when I perceived, 
a light on the further end of the long corridor which led to my apart- 
ment. Thinking it might be Mr. Trevannion, and not wishing to see 
him, I blew out my own light and retreated to a small dressing-room, 
within my chamber, communicating by a glass door. The light evidently 
approached, and at last I perceived the party was entering my room, the 
door of which was wide open. It was Miss Trevannion who entered, 
and turning round with her chamber-light in her hand, appeared to sur- 
vey the apartment with a mournful air. She perceived my valise, and 
her eyes were fixed upon it for some time ; at last she walked up to the 
dressing-table, and sitting on the stool before it, leant down her head 
upon her hands and wept. 

“ Alas!” thought I, “that those tears were for me; but it is not so 
—she has been excited, and her tears have come to her relief.” 

After a time she raised her head from the table and said, “ How un- 
just have I been—and I shall see him no more!—if I could but beg his 
pardon, I should be more happy. Poor fellow !—what must he have felt 
at my harsh bearing. Oh! my father, I could not have believed it. 
And what did I say ?—that I had no feeling for—well I thought so at 
the time, but now—I am not quite sure that I was correct, though he— 
well, it’s better that he’s gone—but I cannot bear that he should have 
gone as he hasdone. How his opinion of me must have changed! That 
is what vexes me—” and again she bent her head down on the table and 
wept. 

n a moment she again rose, and took her candle in her hand. Per- 
ceiving on the dressing-table a small gold ring which I had taken off my 
finger the day before, and had forgotten ; she took it up and examined 
it. After a little while she laid her light down on the table, and put 
the ring upon her finger. 

‘I will keep it till I see him again,” murmured she, and then taking 
her light she walked slowly out of the room. 

The knowledge I had gained by this unintentional eaves-dropping on 
my part, was the source of much reflection—and as I laid on the bed 
without taking off my clothes, it occupied my thoughts till the day began 
to break. That I still retained the good opinion of Miss Trevannion 
was certain, and the mortification}I had endured at our final interview 
was now wholly removed. It was her duty to suppose her parent not in 
fault till the contrary was proved. She had known her father for years— 
me she had only known for a short time, and never before had she known 
him guilty of injustice. But her expressions and her behaviour in my 
room—was it possible that she was partial to me, more partial than she 
had asserted to her father when she was questioned !—and her taking 
away the ring! 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 


GENTLEMAN ON HALF-PAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 
‘No. XX. 


START FOR THE CAPITAL—A MOUNTAIN INN AND PRETTY HOSTESS— 
MORTEEINE CRASSAUGH. 


As the stream late conceal’d 

By the fringe of its willows, 
When it rushes reveal’d 

In the light of its billows; 
As the bolt bursts on high 

From the black cloud that bound it, 
Flash’d the soul of that eye 

Through the long lashes round it. 

. Byron. 


As my great object was to reach a town, thirty miles distant, upon the 
Dublin fine, where I should catch the royal mail, I directed the driver to 
take the nearest routes, and chose the mountain roads in preference to 
the lower one, as he averred that it would save six or seven miles in the 
day’s journey. In the highlands, the Sinclairs have an objection on cer- 
tain days to cross the Orde—and, when passing a pretty river by an old, 
dilapidated bridge, and in answer to my inquiry, it was intimated that I 
had crossed the Callan! I confess that I remembered Shawn Dhu’s 
monitory injunction with alarm, and regretted, when too late, that I had 
not taken the longer and the safer route. But with me, indeed, the 
Rubicon was passed; and, by the all-powerful stimulus of money, I in- 
duced the driver to increase hi , to enable me to clear the moun- 
tain district before evening should set in. 

We had been, with two short halts to feed, five hours on the road ; 
and now commenced a gradual descent into the lowlands. The drive 
was wild, but beautiful ; and had the country been tranquil, I should 
have enjoyed its wild and romantic scenery. But I must acknowledge 
that, in my eyes, the transit of a disturbed district was fraught 
with too much peril to allow one to admire the scenic beauties of the 
route ; and the sketch of Captain Starlight’s character which Shawn 
Dhu had drawn, was not calculated to leave a wayfarer at ease, when 
travelling through a district in which that ruffian reigned lord paramount. 
The old car-driver also, entertained a desperate fear of encountering this 
truculent freebooter, and, in common with Irish peasants, he had a 
morbid fancy for the horrible. Not a deed of violence committed in this 
savage district for fifty years, but was faithfully treasured, and detailed 
as we passed each scene of half-forgotten violence. 

After winding nearly round a mountain lough of singular beauty, with 
an islet and ruin in its centre, we entered a deep gorge in the hills, walled 
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in on either side by cliffs, which seemed, from the perfect similarity of 
this rocky profile, to have been originally parted by an earthquake. 
Heath, high enough to hide a man, met the road; and numerous shrubs, 
indigenous to the Irish mountains, after a heavy shower, which we from 
ru we had seen falling in the valley, oe’ an odour that no ar- 
tificial gardening can produce. Round a pinnacle of rock, which, spire- 
like, overto the lower cliffs, a pair of eagles were circling about the 
nest in which their young ones were deposited ; while a powerful and re- 

echo answered the whoop of the driver. All gave the scene a 
wild, but interesting beauty, which its loneliness made perfect. 

On issuing from the pass, my ancient Phaeton pointed to a large, stone- 
built cottage, on the road-side, and acquainted me that there we should 
find dinner, while we rested and fed the horse for the last time. The 
communication was most agreeable, for I felt confoundedly hungry ; 
and a last stage announced, that we should: soon bid farewell to the ¢erra 
incognita we had been traversing for half a day. Before we came with- 
in sight of the caravanserai, my conductor turned his eyes into the well of 
the car, where my double gun and pistol were deposited. 

“ Jist let me, yer honour, throw the cota more over them before we 
come to Morteeine Crassaugh’s.” 

“ Over what ?”’ I asked. 

“ , the guns and pistils, sure, sir.” 

. And. why wrap them up so carefully, when I shall bring them into 
the house ?” 

“ Oh, for the sake of the blessed Virgin, lave thim where they are, cap- 
tain! Divil a one of me will ever quit the care—and I'll feed myself 
and the baste beside it: arrah! don’t let thim be seen, good or bad, af 
ye'll take my advice.” 

“Why, what the devil does the man mean? Who dare question my 
right to carry arms? No, no, I'll place these pistols in my pockets, 
a I clear these d—d mountains, this gun shall never part my 

n L 

“Then you wont comprehend me!” said the old man, with evident 
displeasure. ‘You might as well pin bank-notes to the tail of your 
coat in a country fair, and expect to find them when = had passed 
through it, as show arms in this barony, and imagine ye’ll bring them to 
the next town.” 

“T’ll make the attempt, however; and if they are taken from me, it 
shall cost at least a life or two.” 

“No, no,” said the driver, “not a trigger will be drawn. But what 
will be, must be. Remember, you had warning.” 

He whooped, flogged the horse, and in a few minutes placed us in front 
of the mountain hostelrie. It was a large-sized cabin, built of dry lime- 
stone, and thatched with bent. On one side, an extensive turf-stack was 
a piled; and at the other, several half-ruinous sheds and hovels 
afforded shelter for the owner’s cows, and stables for such wayfarers as 
visited this hotel, en route through these highlands. The farm attached 
to the house comprised half a dozen patches of land of irregular shapes, 
reclaimed from the moor, some fenced, some unenclosed, and bearing cro 
of corn and potatoes. The unprotected fields were each under the cus 
ofa ragged urchin, aided and assisted by a cur dog; and, for the size of 


the mansion, the domestic establishment seemed unusually extensive, for 
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the jaunting-car brought half a dozen men and women to the door. 1 
advanced to the house, and entered the principal apartment of an Irish 
cabin, namely, the kitchen—addressed a bare-legged girl, who appeared 
chief butler of the place, and inquired could I have dinner; and in re- 
turn, she dropped a courtesy, and told me.she would ask the mistress. 

As the men had stepped out upon “ the street,” as they term the high 
road in Ireland, and the females had disappeared elsewhere, I had full 
leisure to examine the place into which I had introduced myself. The 
kitchen, which occupied the centre of the cabin, even for a Connaught 
one, was large; a huge chimney with an iron gallows to support pots and 
kettles was then in full occupation, to judge by the numerous culina 
vessels thereon suspended. The rafters were garnished with flitches of 
bacon, balls of worsted yarn, smoked salmon, and all the miscellaneous 
et cetera, which betoken rustic comfort; and what struck me as the most 
extraordinary feature of the whole, the deal table and chairs were criti- 
cally white ; and the floor was neatly swept and sanded. 

I had barely completed my inspection, when the door of the sleeping 
chamber opened, the hostess presented herself, and never was a half-pay 
officer more agreeably surprised. 

Of lowly beauty, she was decidedly the finest specimen I had ever seen; 
and my astonishment was unbounded, when, in the mistress of a highland 
poteeine house, I found a splendid piece of nature’s handiwork. I should 
say that she had scarcely passed twenty summers. Her figure was tall 
and graceful; and if dark blue eyes full of intelligence, a profusion of rich 
auburn hair, teeth exquisitely white and regular, and lips which Sir John 
Suckling would sonnetise for ever, could, by happy combination, produce 
a faultless face, hers was indeed that one. Her attire was also in good 
keeping ; it had nothing either of the slovenliness, or worst still, the 
slattern finery of low life ; on the contrary, it was plain, neat, and cor- 
ee to her situation. 

en we met, the surprise seemed mutual. By whatever designation 
the biped without stockings had announced the newly-arrived guest, it 
was certain that the lady hostess was unprepared to receive a gentleman 
of the sword, in a braided pelisse and military nether garments. She 
blushed and courtesyed—I advanced, took her hand, paid her the passing 
compliments which beauty elicits—and ended with a delicate inquiry 
after dinner—and a hint that the sooner this vulgar incident in life was 
got over, it would be all the better. 

She called loudly for Kathleeine, and to that summons, a red-shank* 
promptly responded. ‘Could my honour put up with a chop, bacon and 
eggs, broiled salmon, there was a fresh one in the house?” For any of 
these I was perfectly at her service. Orders were instantly issued to bare- 
legs, who disappeared ; and the hostess unclosed a cupboard, poured a 
glass full of splendid poteeine from an old-fashioned Dutch bottle, and pre- 
sented it to me with a native elegance that would have put Hebe herself 
to the blush. 

‘I drink to your health and happiness,” and, raising the glass to my 
lips, a deep sigh arrested it. The blush had vanished—and a sweeter 
countenance, more heavily surcharged with sorrow, could not be imagined 





* A term applied in Connaught to ladies, who consider stockings a superfluity. 
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than that of the beautiful hostess, By an irresistible impulse I caught her 
hand in mine. ‘“ Are you unhappy?” I murmured. 

“Unhappy! Oh God! that word describes poorly what I suffer. 
Let go my end sir, you know not where you are. One imprudent word 
or act of yours might cost you life and me more misery; and, Heaven 
sees the cup has been full enough.” 

“You are surely a stranger,” I replied, as I obeyed her bidding. 
‘These are not the accents of the mountain tongue, aor the language in 
which a peasant would address me.” 

“What Iam, Jam. What Iwas, I must not think. To that dress 
my heart warms—and the sooner its wearer quits this house the better.” 

A look I never shall forget accompanied this singular intimation ; and 
while she called —— for her attendant spirits to expedite the culinary 
preparations, I strolled out to ascertain that the horse was being sufficiently 
refreshed, to undertake the remainder of his journey. 

The old car-driver was in the stable, feeding his “baste” from a 
wooden tub—racks and mangers being here unknown. 

“ Well, will you be able to take the road again shortly ?” 

“JT wish to God! yer honour gave me the word to put to now !” 

“ You have not had your dinner, man; alight stomach, we used to say, 
makes heavy marching. But what shall I call you? Oh, yes, I remem- 
ber, Ulick—What a pretty woman that landlady is—who is she, Ulick ?” 

“ The wife of Morteeine Crassaugh!”’ was the reply. 

“ Now, my good old friend, come to the point at once. Morteeine Cras- 
saugh I never wish to see——” 

“Nor I—Lord stand betwixt us and evil!” and the driver crossed 
himself. 

Ulick went to the door, looked out, strolled round the shed, ascer- 
— that there were no eaves-droppers, and even then, continued in a 
whisper— 
te ‘She's his third wife ; and, bad luck attend him! he got her wrong- 

Yer dinner’s ready, sir,” screamed a red-shank from the house. I 
obeyed the summons and re-entered the caravanserai, with no addition to 
my knowledge, and much to my suspicion. 

I could not but remark, that in the manner my meal was placed upon 
the table, there was a simple neatness which would have belonged rather 
to the road-side inn the English traveller encounters, than the dirty con- 

fusion with which an Irish wayfarer is littered down. The hostess—a 
circumstance even in a poteeine house considered infra dignitatum— 
attended on me. I pressed her to sit down and partake of my dinner; 
but that was gracefully declined, and I proceeded to discuss my solitary 
meal, while Ulick was supplied with necessary refreshinents in some other 
department of the hostelrie. 

I mentioned that sundry vessels were suspended over the fire; and while 
I was waiting the removal of the fragments from my table, one of the 
bare-legged damsels entered the kitchen, bearing a large wooden tray, 
heaped with mutton cut up in pieces to render its cookery expeditious, 
and known in Ireland by the term spolieenes. The quantity prepared for 
the pot attracted my attention; and I remarked there was a sufliciency 
of meat for the consumption of a troop of dragoons. 
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182 Lights and Shades. 
“ We expect travellers this evening from a fair,” replied the Maritornes 


‘of the mountain. 


“ Travellers!” exclaimed the hostess; and she cast a sidelong look at 
her attendant full of meaning. “ Heaven send that such travellers would 
seek another inn. Go fetch fresh water from the spring; this is heated, 
and unfit to drink.” | 

The order was obeyed, and the moment the girl disappeared and we 
saw her pass the window, the pretty hostess in an under voice, contrary 
to the usage of an inn, urged my departure. 

“‘ Evening is coming, sir—your man is fed—your horse is rested. 
Take my advice, and resume your journey without delay. Be guarded 
—and the sooner you reach Ballinamore, the better.” 

The look which accompanied this advice spoke volumes. 

“ TI understand you,” I returned, “ and yet I unwillingly obey. There 
is a mystery about you that interests me. Would that I dare remain, 
and ask by what singular chance one so fair and so unsuited to the 
situation I find her in, has settled in a place so desolate as this.” 

“ The inquiry would be altogether unserviceable; painful to me— 
profitless to you. Follow my advice—resume your journey, and leave 
the wretc to their fate. Ha! so soon! Off, without delay. Let 
nothing tempt you to remain. I did not expect him back till midnight. 
Quick—-quick ! . 

I flung the reckoning on the table, remunerated the bare-legged 
attendant, took up my gun, pressed warmly the hand of the fair hostess, 
and was lighting a cigar at the fire, when the door opened, and the 
owner of the hostelrie, and husband of the beautiful hostess, presented 
himself. 

Each of us surveyed the other for a few seconds, and both with mutual 
dislike. My costume, as it afterwards appeared, was not a favourable 
passport; and to me, Morteeine’s appearance was, at a single glance, 
enough to insure my detestation. 

The host was a tall, thin, powerful, broad-shouldered man, on the 
wrong side of fifty, but still active and athletic. The expression of his 
face was most repulsive. The deep pitting which sometimes marks 
sufferers from small-pox, had obtained for him the sobriquet of Crassaugh 
—and fiery-red hair, a light, but cat-like eye, and a manner altogether 
indescribable, completed an exterior and address, which, in Irish par- 
lance, a capitalist would give its possessor “‘sixpence a day for life to 
keep out of his sight.” 

When our mutual i tion was over, I repeated my good evening to 
the hostess, and p ed to quit the house; but with a rude, and, as I 
thought, insolent familiarity, Morteeine placed himself between me and 
the doorway, and insisted that I should drink doch an durris before I 
started. The long, sinewy arm he laid upon my shoulder I turned 
roughly aside. 1 saw his brows contract, and his cat-eyes kindle. 
Another imstant, and “to quit or not to quit” would have brought the 
crisis on, when the landlady united in the request, to which I instantly 
acceded. I retraced my steps, threw mnie somes’ a form: a furtive 
glance from the fair hostess approved my conduct; while Morteeine 
called over a twelve-year old animal, who, from undoubted resemblance 
to his father, could never be mistaken for any one’s progeny but his, 
whispered to him for a minute, and concluded by saying aloud— 
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- € Dick, —hould you the horse—and tell Ulick, the crature, to 
come in, and have a drop before he starts.” 

The order was obeyed, and the lank and red-headed representative of 
Morteeine Crassaugh disappeared. 

The hostess, on my consenting to drink the doch an durris, had in- 
stantly applied to her cupboard, and the Dutchman was again pro- 
duced. 

« Come, sir,” she said, “I know you are anxious to be gone :” and, 
filling a glass with spirits, she crossed over to the other side of the 
room, where her husband had seated himself, and placed it in his hand. 
Mine she went merely through the form of replenishing. I understood 
her meaning, swallowed the few drops of spirits the glass contained, and 
then declared my fixed intention of taking the road at once. 

A curious scene succeeded. The old car-driver quitted the august 
presence of Morteeine and myself, after swallowing the alcohol, and 
young red-head came into the kitchen. The elder savage patted the 
young one on the head. 

“ Avourneeine,” he said, “ did ye do what I bid ye ?” 

“ Sha,” was the brief reply. 

“Go, get a drap of spirits, and drink the captain’s health.”’ 

Young hopeful obeyed his father’s mandate, and, to my astonishment, 
turned down a full glass of undiluted whiskey. 

“Upon my sowl, captain, I’m not sparin’ any thing on that lad; and 
‘a cuter chap ye wouldn’t find in a country side. He goes twice a week 
to Father Hennessey to larn Latin, and I’m bringing him up to-———” 

“The gallows!” ejaculated the young hostess. “ What devil’s errand 
has he done now, that you praise him so?” 

I started. Morteeine’s brows contracted ; but his young wife returned 
his scowl with eyes that flashed scorn and defiance. I essayed to speak, 
but she hastily interrupted me. 

“Go, sir; your car is waiting. Family differences are not entertain- 
ment for a stranger.” : 

A sweep of that intelligent eye, as she turned her angry look from her 
husband, told all she would have said, and I instantly fell into the humour. 

“The commands of beauty must not be disobeyed; and I am sorry 
that I have already trespassed. Farewell.” 

She gave her hand to me with a sullen air, and my pressure was re- 
turned by another, warm and significant. Morteeine muttered ge g 
in Irish, in which oaths predominated ; but, like an attentive landlord, 
he saw me safe upon the jaunting-car, told Ulick to mind the broken 
bridge, and bade “ Heaven speed me!”’ as I rolled away. 

“Oh! the Blissid Vargin be praised, that we're clane off! Och! af 
we were only through the pass of Loughtey, and over the bridge at Keil, 
wouldn’t I be happy!” 

“But, Ulick,” I said, interrupting him, “who is that beautiful young 
woman ? and, in the name of every thing damnable, how came she to be 
the wife of that ill-featured savage ?”” 

The driver threw his eye back. Nobody followed: and, as we were 
traversing an open heath, no psc 5 el need be feared. 

“Feaks! and yer honour may call him a savage, af ye knew but all. 
Morteeine’s the terror of the country ; and, betune ourselves, divil a much 


mischief passes in the barony but he has a finger in it.” 
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“No matter about Morteeine. His wife, Ulick: what a splendid crea- 
ture, ‘to waste her sweetness on the desert air.’”’ 

“ ] don’t exactly understand yer honour about the desert air, but I’ll tell 

e all I know about the woman. It’s full fifteen years ago, when the 
glish militia were brought away to be disbanded, that an ould quarter- 
master, from the cheapnesses of the country, took it into his head to settle 
here. He was a widower, and that beautiful crature—and God sees, ye 
might walk the country for a month of Sundays, and nivir lay eyes upon 
her fellow—his only child. Well, the ould man was well to do, and for 
five or six years he got on well enough, until he bought a farm from a 
broken squireeine. ‘Two or three bad tenants were noticed by him to 
quit ; but, feaks, he didn’t live to see it. He was shot—God be good to 
his soul !—one Friday morning, in his own garden. Every body knew 
who done it; but that’s no matter; the man’s walkin stiff and strong 
through the country—and nobody dare whisper any thing aginst him. 

“ Well, his daughter was just sixteen; and when the gentlemen held 
the inquest on the body, it was found that the old man died worth 
six hundred pounds. No one had a guess of where he came from, as he 
was a stranger in these parts, and nivir was heard to mention any relashin, 
good or bad. After the funeral, his poor daughter was “oc with a 
snug farmer; and for two years, while she lived there, all the boys in the 
neighbourhood was lookin’ after her, when, one blessed morning, the news 
came into town that she was carried off the night before, and hid some- 
where in the mountains. Morteeine Crassaugh had only buried his second 
wife three weeks before; and, though he might be her grandfather, as it 
turned out afterwards, it was himself that done the job.’ 

Again, on mentioning the dreaded name, Ulick threw a suspicious 
glance around, and then, a i. ag voice, he thus continued— 

‘I know yer honour’s quittin the country for good, an af ye were not, 

e would nivir split upon one that trusted to ye. I know all this bad 
bisnies, from beginning to end: and, as ye take interest in the poor 
girl’s story, I'll tell yer honour as much about it as Morteeine could tell 
ye himself.” 





BYRON. 


BY EDWARD KENEALY, ESQ. 


Lixe an archangel exiled for dark crimes, 

His spirit walk’d the earth in scorn and gloom, 

And where it smote, it smote like the Simoom, 
Deadly though beautiful. Yet there were times 
When his great soul shone out upon the world 
In all the primal brightness of her light, 

Ere from her starry throne to darkness hurl'd. 

His songs were sweet remembrances of heaven, 

Dash’d with the scoffing spirit of sin and night 

In which he moved, and breathed, and lived. Yet even 

In his most mocking moments you could trace 

The beauty of the seraph, and the 

Which once beam’d round him. Ruin could not blight, 
Nor sin th’ original marks of angel birth efface.. 
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THE ERROR. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Cuap. XV. 


THE LETTER. 


We left Sir John Slingsby with an exclamation in his mouth, 
An expression of wonder it was, at what could have become of his 
friend Ned Hayward, and the reader may recollect that it was then 
about ten o'clock at night. Quitting the worthy baronet in some- 
what abrupt and unceremonious haste, we hurried after the young 
officer ourselves, in order to ascertain his fate and fortune with our own 
eyes; and now, having done that, we must return once more to Tarning- 
ham-park, and make an apology to Sir John, for our rude dereliction of 
his house and company. He is a good-natured man, not easily put out 
of temper, so that our excuses will be taken in good part; nor was he 
inclined to make himself peculiarly anxious or apprehensive about any 
man on the face of the earth; so that, even in the case of his dear friend 
Ned Hayward, he let things take their chance, as was his custom, trust- 
ing to fortune to bring about a good result, and philosophically con- 
vinced, that if the blind goddess did not choose to do so, it was not in 
his power to make her. During the evening he had once or twice shown 
some slight symptoms of uneasiness when he looked round and remarked 
his guest’s absence; he had scolded his daughter a little, too, for not 
singing as well as usual; and, to say the truth, she had deserved it; 
for, whether it was the story told by the gentlemen on their return from 
the dining-room had frightened her—it not being customary at Tarning- 
ham-house to have shots fired through the windows—or whether it was 
that she was uneasy at Captain Hayward’s prolonged absence, she cer- 
tainly did not do her best at the piano. Sing as ill as she would, how- 
ever, Mary Clifford, who sang with her, kept her in countenance. 
Now Mary was a very finished musician, with an exceedingly rich, 
sweet-toned voice, flexible, and cultivated in a high degree, with which 
she could do any thing she chose; so that it was very evident that she 
either did not choose to sing well, or else that she was thinking of some- 
thing else. 

But to return to Sir John. Perhaps, if we could look into all the 
dark little corners of his heart—those curious little pigeon-holes that are 
in the breast of every man, containing all the odd crotchets and strange 
feelings and sensations, the unaccountable perversities, the whimsical 
desires and emotions, that we so studiously conceal from the common 
eye—it is not at all improbable that we should find a certain degree of 
satisfaction, a comfort, a relief, derived by the worthy baronet, from the 
unusual events which had chequered and enlivened that evening; he had 
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looked forward to the passing of the next six or seven hours with some 
degree of apprehension ; he had thought it would be monstrous dull, with 
all the proprieties and decorums which he felt called upon to maintain 
before his sister; and the excitement of the interview with Mr. Wit- 
tingham, the examination of Stephen Gimlet, and the unaccountable 
disappearance of Ned Hayward, supplied the vacancy occasioned by the 
absence of the bottle and jest. Soon after the gentlemen had entered 
the drawing-room, Sir John placed his niece and his daughter at the 
piano, and engaged Dr. Miles, his sister, and even Mr. Beauchamp in a 
rubber at whist; and though from time to time he turned round his 
head to scold Isabella for singing negligently, yet he contrived to ex- 
tract amusement from the game,—laughing, talking, telling anecdotes, 
commenting upon the play of his partner and his opponents, and turning 
every thing into jest and merriment. Thus me.» the evening to the 
hour I have mentioned, when Mrs. Clifford rose and retired to bed ; and 
the first exclamation of Sir John, after she was gone, was that which I 
have recorded, 

“ Tt is strange, indeed,” said Beauchamp, in reply ; “‘ but you know his 
habits better than I do, and can better nde what has become of him.” 

“Indeed, my dear uncle,” said Miss Clifford, with an earnest air, 
“ T think you ought to make some inquiries. I do not think Captain 
Hayward would have gone away in so strange a manner, without some 
extraordinary motive, and after the alarming circumstance that has hap- 
pened, to-night, one cannot well be without apprehension.” 

« -scarum fellow !” answered Sir John; “nobody ever knew 
what he would do next. Some wild- scheme of his or another ; 
I saw him once jump off the mole at Gibraltar, when he was a mere boy, 
to save the life of a fellow who had better have been drowned, a sneaking 
Spanish thief, a half-smuggler and half-spy.” 

*« And did he save him?” exclaimed Clifford, e , 

“Oh, to be sure,” answered Sir John ; “ he swims like a Newfoundland 
dog, that fellow.” 

“Your carriage, sir,” said a servant, entering and addressing Mr. 
Beauchamp. 

“ Here, Jones,” cried Sir John Slingsby ; “do you know what has 
become of Captain Hayward? we have not seen him all night.” 

“ Why, Sir John,” answered the man, “ Ralph, the under-groom, told 
me he had met the captain in the park, as he was returning taking 
your note to Mr. Wharton, and that Captain Hayward made him get 
| metyer tor y= upon the cob, and rode away out at the gates as hard as 

e co Sw 

e There, I told you so,” said Sir John Slingsby ; “ Heaven only knows 
what he is about, and there is no use trying to find it out; but this is 
too bad of you, Mr. Beauchamp, ordering your carriage at this hour; the 
Ps of curfew are passed, and we can keep the fire in a little after sun- 

own.” 

“You should stay and see what has become of your friend, Mr. 
Beauchamp,” said Isabella Slingsby; “I don’t think that is like a true 
companion-in-arms, to go away and leave him, just when you know he is 
en in some perilous adventure.” 
champ was not proof against such persuasions; but we are all 
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merchants in this world, trafficking for this or that, and sometimes 
bartering things that are of very little value to us in reality for others 
that we value more highly. Beauchamp made it a condition of his stay, 
that Isabella should go on singing; and Mary Clifford engaged her aa 
in a téte-d-téte, while Beauchamp leaned over her cousin at the piano, 
The first song was scarcely concluded, however, when the butler again 
made his appearance, saying,— 

“ You were asking, Sir John, what had become of Captain Hayward, 
and Stephen Gimlet has just come in to say that he had seen him about 
an hour ago.” 

“ Well, well,” said Sir John, impatiently, “what, the devil, has be- 
come of him? what bat-fowling exhibition has he gone upon now? 
By Jove! that fellow will get his head broken some bya days, and 
then we shall discover whether there are any brains in it or not. Some- 
times I think there is a great deal, sometimes that there is none at all ; 
but, at all events, he is as kind, good-hearted fellow as ever lived, that’s 
certain.” 

“ Stephen Gimlet says, Sir John,” replied the butler, with his usual 
solemnity, “that the captain went out on horse-back to hunt down the 
man who fired through the window.” 

“Whew !” whistled Sir John Slingsby, “was it not one of those 
cursed fools of game-keepers, shooting a deer ?” 

“ No, Sir John,” answered the man, “ it was some one who came in 
on horseback by the upper gates. Captain Hayward got upon the cob and 
hunted him across the moor, till he lodged him in one of the pits on the 
other side, and was watching him there by the moonlight when Stephen 
Gimlet came up ; for he was afraid, if he went in one way, that he might 
get out the other.” 

“Well, have they got him? have they got him?” cried Sir John; 
“by Jove! this is too bad, one must have his plate made bomb-proof, if 
this is to go on.” 

“They have not got him, please you, Sir John,” replied the butler, 
“for when Stephen came up, he and the captain went in, and both got 
close up to the fellow, it seems, but he had time to charge his gun, and 
he fired straight at them. Wolf—that is, Mr. Gimlet—says he is sure . 
Captain Hayward is wounded, for the man rode away as hard as he could 
go before they could stop him, and the captain jumped upon the cob and 
went after him again at the full gallop.” 

“Where did they go? which way did they take?’ exclaimed the 
baronet, brustling up warmly ; ‘‘ by Jove! this is too bad, it must be put 
down! Tell Matthews and Harrison, and two or three more, to get out 
horses as fast as possible—which way did they take ?—can't you answer? 
—have you got no ears?” 

‘‘ Stephen said, sir, that they seemed to go towards Buxton’s inn,” 
ao the butler, “but he could not well see, for they got in amongst the 
W 8.” 

“Py Jove I'll soon settle this matter,” cried Sir John; “ I'll just get 
on a pair of boots and be off—Mr. Beauchamp, you must stay till I come 
back, so come, be friendly, send away your carriage, and take a bed. 

“ Upon one condition, Sir John,” replied Beauchamp, “that you allow 
me to be the companion of your ride.” 
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“No, no,” cried Sir John, rubbing his hands, “my dear fellow, you 


must stay oe 7mm the ladies,” 

“ Oh, we do very well, papa,” cried Isabella, “ only order all the 
doors and windows to be shut, and I will command in camp till your re- 
turn.” 

“ There’s a hero,” cried Sir John Slingsby, “agreed! Jones, Jones, 

ou dog, tell the boy to take away his horses, and not to come for Mr, 
Decedating till this time to-morrow night—nay, I insist, Beauchamp—no 
refusal, no refusal—capital haunch of venison just ready for the spit— 
bottle of Burgundy, and all very pare ee thing as ap as my 
grandmother's maiden aunt—but come along, I'll equip you for your ride 
—ha, ha, ha, capital fun, by Jove! Ned Hayward’s a famous fellow to 

ive us such a hunt extempore ; as good as a bagged fox, and a devil a 
Seal better than a drag.” 

Thus saying, Sir John Slingsby rolled out of the room, followed by 
Mr. Beauchamp, to prepare themselves for their expedition from a vast 
store of very miscellaneous articles, which Sir John Slingsby’s dressing- 
room contained. He was, Heaven knows, any thing but a miser, and 
yet in that dressing-room were to be found old suits of clothes and equip- 
ments of different kinds, which he had had at every different period, from 
twenty to hard upon the verge of sixty ; jack-boots, dress pumps, hob- 
nailed shoes, Hessians, and pen-dragons, great coats, small coats, suits of 
regimentals, wrap-rascals, the complete costume of a harlequin, which 
now scarcely would have held one of his thighs, and a mask and domino. 
But with each of these pieces of apparel was connected some little inci- 
dent, or tale, or jest, which clung Rasieg to the old gentleman’s me- 
mory, associating with events sweet, or joyous, or comic, sometimes even 
with sad events, but always with something that touched one or other of 
the soft points in his heart; and he never could make up his mind to part 
with them. From these he would have fain furnished his guest with a 
wardrobe, but unfortunately the baronet’s and Mr. Beauchamp’s were of 
very different sizes, and he laughingly put away the pair of boots that 
were offered, saying, “No, no, Sir John, my + toe will do very well; I 
have ridden in every sort of foot-covering under the sun, I believe, from 
wooden boots to morocco leather slipper; but I will take this large cloak 
that is hanging here, in case we should have to bivouac.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” cried Sir John again; “a capital notion; I should 
not mind it at all:—light a great fire on the top of the moor, turn our 
toes in, and put a bundle of heath under our heads :—we have got ca- 
pital heath here. Were you ever in Scotland, Mr. Beauchamp ?” 

“ I was, sir, once,” answered Beauchamp, in a tone so stern and grave, 
that Sir John Slingsby suddenly looked up and saw the countenance of 
his guest clouded and gloomy, as if something exceedingly offensive or 
painful had just been said to him. It cleared up in a moment, however, 
and as soon as the baronet was ready they issued forth again and de- 
scended into the hall. 

In the meanwhile, Isabella and her cousin had remained sitting near 
the piano, both rather thoughtful in mood. For a minute or two each 
was silent, busied, apparently, with separate trains of thought. At 
a any looked up, inquiring, “ What do you intend to do, 

a? 


“What do you mean, Mary, love ?” replied her cousin; “ if you mean 
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to ask whether I intend to marry Ned Hayward, as I have a slight notion 
pa intends I should, I say no, at once ;” and she laughed gaily. 

“ Oh, no,” answered Miss Clifford; ‘‘ my question was not half so se- 
rious a one, Isabella ; though I do not see why you should not, either. 
I only wished to ask whether you intended to sit up or go to bed.” 

‘6 Why I should not,” exclaimed Isabella, gaily, “I can give you 
pny good reasons in a minute. We are both so thoughtless ; we 
should ruin ourselves in a couplejof years; we are both so merry, we 
should laugh ourselves to death in a fortnight ; we are both so harum- 
searum, as papa calls it, that it would not be safe for one to trust the 
other out of his sight; for a thousand to one we should never meet 
again; he would go to the East Indies, and I to the West seeking him ; 
and then each would go to meet the other, and we should pass each 
other by the way.” 

Mary Clifford smiled thoughtfully ; and after pausing in meditation 
for a moment or two, she es “ After all, Isabella, I have some 
doubts as to whether either of you is as thoughtless as you take a plea- 
sure in seeming.” 

“ Oh, you do me injustice—you do me injustice, Mary,” cried Miss 
Slingsby; “I seem nothing but what Iam. As to Captain Hayward,” 
she added, with a sly smile, ‘“‘ you know best, Mary dear. He is your 
preux chevalier, you know ; delivered you from lions and tigers, and 
giants and ravishers, and, as in duty bound, has talked to nobody but 

ou all day.” 
ue Mary coloured a little, but replied straightforwardly, “ Oh yes, we 
have talked a good deal, enough to make me think that he is not 
so thoughtless as my uncle says ; and I know you are not so thought- 
less as you say you are yourself. But what do you intend to do while 
they are gone ?”’ 

‘O, I shall sit up, of course,” answered Isabella; “I always do, till 
papa goes to bed. When he has a large party, and I hear an eruption 
of the Goths and Vandals making its way hither—which I can always 
discover by the creaking of the glass door—I retreat into that little room 
and fortify myself with lock and key, for I have no taste for mankind in a 
state of drunkenness; and then when they have roared and bellowed, 
and laughed, and quarrelled, and drank their coffee and gone away, I come 
out and talk to papa for half an hour, till he is ready to ge to bed.” 

“But is he always in a very talking condition himself?” asked Mary 
Clifford. 

“ Oh, fie! now, Mary,” exclaimed her cousin ; ‘“‘ how can you suffer your 
mind to be prejudiced by people’s reports. My father. likes to see every 
one happy, and even jovial under his roof—perhaps a little too much— 
but if you mean to say he get’s tipsy, it is not the case; I never saw him 
the least so in all my life ; in fact I don’t think he could if he would ; for 
Ihave seen him drink as much wine as would make me tipsy twenty times 
over, without its having any effect upon him at all—a little gay, indeed ; 
but he is always gay after | theca 

_ Mary Clifford listened with a quiet smile, but replied not to Isabella’s 
discourse upon her father’s sobriety, merely saying, “ Well, if you sit up» 
my dear cousin, I shall sit up too, to keep you company ;” but scarcely 
had the words passed her sweet lips, when in came Sir John Slingsby 
and Mr. Beauchamp, the baronet holding a note open in his hand. 
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“ Ha, ha, ha,” he cried, “ news of the deserter, news of the deserter , 
we had just got to the hall door, horses ready, cloaks on our backs, 
servants mounted, a of five or six miles and a 
bivouac on the moor before us, when up walks one of the boys from Bux- 
ton’s inn with this note from the runaway; let us see what he says,” and 

ing the lamp he read by its light several detached sentences from 

ed Hayward’s letter, somewhat to the following effect : “ Dear Sir John, 
for fear you should wonder what has become of me—so I did, by Jove— 
I write this to tell you—ah,I knew all that before—cantered him across the 
common—earthed him in old sand-pit—-rascal fired at me—not much harm 
done—chased him along the road, but lost him at the three turnings— 
came on here—very tired—comfortable quarters—particular reason for 
staying where I am—over with you early in the morning—Ned Hayward.” 

“‘ Ah, very well, very well,” continued Sir John, ‘‘ that’s all right ; so 
now Beauchamp, if you are for a game at sone I am your man; if not, 
some wine and water and then to bed. [I'll put you under the tutelage 
of my man Galveston, who knows what's required by every sort of men 
in the world, from the Grand Turk down to the Methodist parson, and he 
will provide you with all that is necessary.” 

Mr. Beauchamp, however, declined both piquet and wine-and-water ; 
and, in about half-an-hour, the whole party had retired to their rooms; 
and gradually Tarningham Hall sank into silence and repose. 

One of the last persons who retired to rest was Sir John Slingsby 
himself; for, before he sought his own room, he visited the library, and 
there, lying on the table where his letters were usually placed, he found 
a note, neatly folded and sealed, and directed in a stiff, clear, cleri-like 
hand. He took it up and looked at it; laid it down again: took it up 
once more; held it, for at least three minutes, in his hand, as if irresolute 
whether he should open it or not; and at length tore open the seal, ex- 
claiming, 

** No, hang me if I go to bed with such a morsel on my stomach.” 

Then, putting it on the other side of the candle, and his glass to his 
eye, he read the contents. They did not seem to be palateable; for the 
first sentence made him exclaim, 

“ Pish! I know you my buck!” 

After this he read on again ; and, though he made no further excla- 
mation, his brow became cloudy, and his eye anxious. When he had 
done, he threw it down, put his hands behind his back, and walked two 
or three times up and down the room, stopping every now and then to 
gaze at the Turkey carpet. 

“ Hang him!” he cried at length. ‘By Jove! this is a pretty affair.” 

And then he walked up and down again. 

“ Well, devil take it !’” he cried, at length, tearing the note to pieces, 
and then throwing the fragments into the basket under the table, “it 
will come, some how or other, I dare say. There is always something 
turns up—if not, the trees must go—can’t be helped—improve the 
prospect—landscape gardening—ha! ha! ha!” 

And laughing heartily, he rolled off to bed. 
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Cuarp. XVI. 


THE CHANCE-MEETING IN THE PARK. 

THe morning sky was very gray. There was a thin film of vapour 
over the greater part of the heavens, retarding, as it were, the advance 
of dawn, as a mother keeps back her wayward child struggling forward 
too fast upon all the varied ways of life. Yet towards the east there 
was a bright streak of gold, which told that the star of light, and 
warmth, and genial influences, was coming up rapidly from below the 
round edge of the rolling ball. It was a line, defined and clear, marked 
out from the vapour, which ended there by an edge of lighter yellow ; 
and as the strong golden tints became more and more intense, the filmy 
cloud split and divided into fragments of strange shapes, while the beams 
streamed through, and, passing across the wide extent of air, tinted with 

the vapours above. ‘Towards that glowing streak all things 
seemed to turn ; the sunflower inclined her head thither; the lark bent 
his flight in that direction; towards it all the songsters of the wood 
seemed to pour the voices of their choir. It is a strange thing, the 
east ; full of curious associations with all the marvellous history of man. 
Every good thing and almost every bright thing, has come from the 
east ; religion, salvation’s hope ; daylight and the seeming movement of 
the stars and moon ; summer and sunshine and Christianity have sprung 
thence, as if there were the fountain of all the best giftsto man. There 
have all nations risen, and still the progress is from the East towards 
the West ; as if there were some law, by which all things on the earth 
followed the course of the great light-giver. Nevertheless, how have 
these blessings been mingled with many evils! The cutting winds of 
spring and winter, pestilence and destruction, earthquakes and wars, 
have there arisen, to sweep over the world, and blacken it with grief and 
mourning. It is a strange place, the east; and I can never look 
towards it and see the rising sun, without a strange feeling of awe and 
mystery, from the various associations which exist between it and the 
wonders of the past. 

The scene from the windows of Tarningham-hall was not a ve 
extensive one, but it was fine in its peculiar character : the sweeps of the 
park ; the dewy lawns; the large old trees; the broad and feathery 
fern ; the stately deer, walking along with unconfirmed steps and half- 
awakened deliberation ; the matutinal hares, scudding about in the gray 
twilight; and the squirrels, rushing from tree to tree ; were all pleasant 
to the eye that looked upon them, though that eye could only at one 
small point, where the break in the wood gave a wider view, catch any 
thing beyond the domain, and all that even there was gained, con- 
sisted of a narrow portion of that same streak of yellow light, which 
broke the monotonous curtain of the cloud towards the east. 

Nevertheless, for several minutes, Mary Clifford gazed upon the whole 
with pleasure and interest. She was early in her habits; a familiar 
ehild of the morning ; and the dew on the leaves was a delight to her; 
the soft gray of the early day, a sort of invitation to contemplation and 
enjoyment. After marking the deer, and smiling at the sportive gambols 
of the hares, who, as it was forbidden to shoot near the house, played 
fearless on the lawns, she turned her eyes towards the spot where the 
dawning morning-light was visible, and recollecting that not far from 
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the house and what was called the terrace, there was a point whence the 
whole scene over the country was visible, and where she could watch, 
with uninterrupted pleasure, all the effects of the breaking day upon 
that beautiful landscape, she sallied forth to enjoy a peculiar sort of 
pleasure, which requires a very pure and unsullied mind, and a heart 
naturally elevated and devout, to understand it fully. 

The baa was a very early one; for, at that season of the year, Dan 
Pheebus, as the ancient poets call him, shaking off the lazy habits of the 
winter, gets up betimes; and, as the servants of good Sir John Slingsby 
were not subjected to very severe discipline, not a single soul in the 
house was up to give our sweet friend exit. There is always a curious 
sensation in walking alone through a house, all the other tenants of 
which are still sleeping ; there is a deathly feeling about it ; a severing of 
the ties, which so lately existed between us and those who are now 
insensible ; but that sensation is most strongly felt, when the morning 
sunshine is on the world; when nature has revived, or is reviving from 
the trance of night; and other things are busy in restless activity, though 
the gay companions of a few hours gone by are silent and still, as if 
death had struck them. 

Down the broad oak stairs, with its narrow strip of carpet, along the 
old marble hall with its tessellated floor, Mary Clifford went slowly and 

uietly, lighted alone by a skylight overhead, and a large window over 
the great doors ; but she vould hear the gay birds singing without ; the 
thrush upon the tree top ; the woodlark in the shade ; the linnet, with 
its small, sweet song, and the chaffinch in his spring dress and his spring 
notes amongst the bushes. She opened the,door of the library and went 
in, leaving it unclosed behind her, then unbarred and unlocked the glass- 
door, went out and gazed about her. Some deer that were near the house 
started and withdrew a few steps, and then paused to stare at her ; but 
whether it was that they had never seen any of their companions slaugh- 
tered by a being in a woman’s dress, or that they thought she looked, as 
she really did, sweet and gentle as the morning, they did not take fright, 
trotting a few steps farther, after a long look, me then stopping with 
their heads to converse over the matter. 

After closing the door, Mary walked on towards the terrace, which was 
at the distance of about a couple of hundred yards, climbed the steps and 
proceeded towards the end, where the finest view was to be obtained, at 
a spot sheltered by six rugged yews, underneath which there was a seat : 
and there she paused, for at least ten minutes, drinking in the beauty of 
the scene, as if changed to a thousand hues under the influence ‘of the 
rising sun. All was still and tranquil ; but at length she heard some 
voices speaking, and looked in the direction in which they came. 

Some of the grooms, she thought, as her eyes rested on the stables at 
some little distance in the rear of the house ; and although it was not at 
all probable that they would disturb her reveries, yet she prepared to go 
sails for one half of the pleasure which she derived from her early walk 
lay in its solitude. She was wishing that the grooms had thought fit to 
lie in bed for half an hour longer, when she heard proceeding from the 
lower ground under the bank of the terrace, the light and rapid footfalls 
of some one apparently walking from the stables to the mansion ; and, 
not at all wishing to meet any one, she turned back again towards the 
yews. Atthe end of the terrace, however, the footsteps stopped ; there 
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was a momentary pause, and then they mounted the steps and came along 
the gravel towards her. Mary walked on to the end, and then turned, 
when straight before her appeared Captain Hayward, coming on with his 
usual light and cheerful air, though the sleeve of his coat was cut open, 
and it was evident that he had bandages round his arm. 

“Good morning, good morning, Miss Clifford,” he said, advancing 
frankly and taking her hand ; “what a magnificent morning! I see 
you are as early in your habits as myself. But did you ever see such a 
rich dove-colour as has come upon those clouds ? i love some of these 
calm gray mornings, with a promise of a bright day they give, better far 
than those skies all purple and gold, such as are described by that rhodo- 
montade fellow, Marmontel, in his ‘ Incas,’ which are always sure to end 
in clouds and rain. I have always thought those very bright mornings 
like a dashing woman of fashion, tricked out in her best smiles and her 
brightest colours, promising all sorts of things with her eyes, which she 
does not intend to perform, and cold or frowning before half an hour is 
over.” 

“ And the gray morning, Captain Hayward,” asked Mary, with a smile, 
“what is that like ?” 

“Oh, I don't know,” answered Captain Hayward, laughing, “ you 
must not drive my imagination too hard, dear lady, lest it stumble—perhaps 
the gray morning is like a calm, quiet, well brought up country girl, with 
a kind Least under the tranquil look that will give a long day of sunshine 
after its first coolness is passed.” 

Mary Clifford cast down her eyes, and did not answer ; but, as she was 
walking on towards the house, Ned Hayward continued in his usual 
straightforward way ; “ You must not go in yet, my dear Miss Clifford; 
I want you to take a turn or two with me upon this delightful terrace. 
You must, indeed, for I have got a thousand things to say and I know 
I shall find nobody else to say them to for the next two or three hours.” 

His fair companion did not think fit to refuse, though some prudish people 
might have thought it a little improper to take a walk at five o’clock in the 
morning with a young captain of infantry unattached; but Mary Clifford 
had only known Captain Hayward six-and-thirty hours, and therefore she 
saw nothing in the least improper in it in the world. Young ladies, who guard 
so very scrupulously against being made love to, forget that they show 
what they expect. She turned, therefore, with him at once, and replied, 
“You must, indeed, have a long series of adventures to tell us; I am de- 
lighted to forestall the rest of the family and to have the news myself 
three hours before any one. We were all in great alarm about you last 
night. My uncle and Mr. Beauchamp, and half-a-dozen servants were 
setting out to seek you, upon the report of Stephen Gimlet, as they call 
him, the father of the little boy you saved: but your note just arrived in 
time to stop them.” 

“Oh, then, Master Gimlet, I suppose, has told my story for me?” 
said Ned Hayward. 

“Only very briefly,” answered the young lady; “he said you had 
chased some man over the common, who had fired at you, an he was 
afraid had wounded you; and I fear, from what I see, he was right.” 

“ Oh, it was nothing, nothing at all,” replied Ned Hayward ; * but I'll 
tell you all about it as circumstantially as a newspaper;” and he went on 
in a gay and lively tone to give an account of his adventures of the eine 
night, till his arrival at Buxton’s inn. Sometimes he made Mary Cliffo 
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laugh, sometimes look ve and apprehensive, but he always interested 
her deeply in his tale; soil che hoped deh tak hedleainalbadhome-part weo- 
ticularly by asking, ‘“‘ Then did you know the man when you saw his face 
so distinctly in the pit?” 

“Up to that moment I thought I did,” replied her companion, “ but 
then I saw I was utterly mistaken. I will acknowledge to you, my dear 
Miss Clifford, that, till he turned round I fancied he was one I had seen 
before—the same height, the same make—and, under existing cireum- 
stances, I felt that nothing would justify me in giving up the pursuit, 
although it was most painful to me, I assure you, to follow, with the pur- 
pose of punishing a young gentleman, in whom, from what you said yes- 
terday at dinner, I conceive you take a considerable interest.” 

‘‘Who? Mr. Wittingham?” exclaimed Mary Clifford, her face turn- 
ing as red as scarlet, “Oh, Captain Hayward, you are mistaken, I take no 
interest in him, I abhor him; or, at least—at least I dishke him very 
much.” 

Ned Hayward looked puzzled; and he really was so in a considerable 
degree. is own prepossessions had done something to mislead him; and 
a man never conceives a wrong opinion but a thousand small circum- 
stances are sure to arise to pore He it. A man may long for green figs, 
but in any country but England he will not get them in the month of 
March ; he may desire grapes but he cannot find them in May ; but if he 
have a suspicion of any kind, he will meet with, whenever he likes, all 
sorts of little traits and occurrences to strengthen it, for the only fruit that 
is ripe in all seasons is corroborative evidence; and, amongst the multitude 
of eventsthat areever in the market of life, it must be a hard case if he do 
not find enough ofit. After a moment given to consideration, he replied 
more cautiously than might have been expected, “1 have some how mis- 
taken you, my dear lady,” he said at length, “and such mistakes may be 
a 1 have no right to foree myself into your confidence; but 

y the whole of this affair is becoming serious. When first I had the 
pleasure of CE f you, I found you subjected to what was certainly a 
great outrage. I callit so; for I am perfectly certain that you yourself 
must have considered it as such; and there could not even be a palliation 
for it except—” he paused an instant, and then added, gravely, “except 
= on both sides, disappointed by objections arising in the prejudices of 
others.” 

Clifford coloured deeply, but suffered him to proceed. “I need 
not tell you, after what I have said,’”’ he continued, ‘‘ that I have recog- 
nised and identified the principal person concerned in this business. At 
dinner you expressed a very strong desire that the offender should not be 
punished; but the former offence was followed by a very serious crime. A 
shot was fired last night into your uncle’s dining-room amidst a party of 
gentlemen quietly drinking their wine, which very nearly struck the father 
of the very man who had already rendered: himself amenable to the laws 
of his country by his attack upon you. I had suspicions that he was the per- 
petrator of this crime, and although he certainly was not the person I pur- 
sued across the moor, yet I have some very strong reasons to think that he 
was a participator in the offence. These are all very serious circumstances, 
my dear young 1 he but I am ignorant of those which have preceded 
these events, and if without pain to yourself you could give me any ex- 
planations which might guide my mind to the causes of all that has oc- 
Salli) rails be vaty exvviecal e in many respects. Iam sure you will 
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answer me frankly, if it be possible, and believe me I am not one to act 
harshly, or to abuse your confidence—nay, more, thoughtless as I may 
seem, and as I am called, be assured I will do nought without consideration 
and forethought.” 
“ ] am sure you will not, Captain Hayward,” answered Mary Clifford, 
y, “quite sure ; and I have no hesitation in giving you my confi- 
dence—though, indeed, I have very little to tell. These things are always 
unpleasant to speak about, and that is the only motive I could have Or 
remaining silent ; but this gentleman’s conduct has been so very public, 
that I am saved from all scruples on his account. About two years ago, 
I met Mr. Henry Wittingham at the county ball, danced with fim there, 
and observed nothing in his behaviour which should make me treat him 
differently from other new acquaintances. I did not think him agreeable, 
but he was not offensive. He asked me to dance again the same night, 
and I refused, but, shortly after, he was formally introduced at our house ; 
my father asked him to dinner, and was, indeed, very kind, both to him 
and to Mr. Wittingham, his father, because he thought that they were 
unjustly looked down upon and treated coldly by the county gentry on 
account of their family. I soon began to find that—that—I really do 
not well know how to go on—but that this young gentleman’s visits were 
more frequent than was pleasant, and that he always contrived to be near 
me, especially when we met in public. His conversation, his manners, 
as 1 knew more of him, became insupportably disagreeable ; I tried as 
much as I could to avoid him, to check his advances, at first quietly, but 
decidedly without speaking to any one else, for,] did not wish to produce any 
breach between my father and Mr. Wittingham; but, at last, I found 
that he made a parade and a boast of his intimacy, and then I thought it 
best to speak both to mamma, and my dear father. What was done I 
really do not know; but certainly something took place which very much 
both father and son, and the latter was forbidden to visit at our 
house. The result was any thing but deliverance from his persecution. 
From that moment he chose to assume, that the objection was on the side 
of my parents, and I cannot tell you how | have been annoyed. I have 
not ventured to walk out alone, for although once when I met him in the 
village, I told him plainly my sentiments towards him, he still persisted 
in the most unpleasant manner, that I spoke alone from mamma’s dicta- 
tion, and for months he used to hang about the place, till I really grew 
nervous at the sight of every human being whom I did not instantly 
recognise. This last outrage has been worse than all; and I will admit 
that it deserves punishment; but I am afraid, from various circumstances 
which accompanied it, that the law, if carried into effect, would punish it 
too severely. My uncle declared he would hang the man if he could 
catch him; and oh, think, Captain Hayward, what a horrible reflection 
that would ever be to me through life, to think that I had been even the 
mnocent cause of bringing a fellow-creature to a disgraceful death.” 
“ Painful, indeed, I do not doubt;” answered Ned Hayward, “ but 
yet—” 
“Nay, nay,” cried Mary, ‘ do not say but yet, Captain Hayward. I 
could never make up my mind to give evidence against him; and, to 
speak selfishly, the very fact of having to appear in a court of justice, and 
having my name in public newspapers, would render the punishment 
88 nearly as great to me asto him. These were my sole motives, I can 
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assure you, in -what I said yesterday, and not the slightest personal 
interest in one who has, I am afraid, in all situations disgraced himself.” 

For some reason or another, Ned Hayward was glad to hear Ma 
Clifford defend herself, and so warmly too, from the imputation of any 
feeling of regard for Harry Wittingham ; but he took care not to show, 
to its full extent, all the pleasure that he felt. 

‘‘ | thought it strange, indeed,” he said, “that you should entertain 
any great feeling of esteem for a person who certainly seemed to me not 
worthy of it; but there are often circumstances, my dear Miss Clifford, 
unseen by the general eye, which endear two a to each other, who 
seem the most dissimilar—youthful companionship, services rendered, old 
associations—a thousand things build up this between persons the least 
likely to assimilate which are stronger than all opposing principles. | 
thought that such might be the case with you ; but as it is not, let me tell 

ou what was the wl of my adventure last night; and then you will see 
what cause I have for suspicion. I must inform you, in the first instance, 
that | marked the person of Mr. Henry Wittingham well on the evening 
of the attack, notwithstanding the twilight, and that I saw him yesterday 
in Tarningham. His father’s unwillingness to enter into the charge, 
when made against some unknown person, excited suspicion; but I found 
afterwards, from other sources, that Mr. Wittingham and his son had 
quarrelled, and were completely at variance; and, in the justice-room, the 
young man whispered something to the old one, of which I heard only 
two or three words, but they were of a threatening nature. I have told 
you that I thought I recognised the figure of the man who fired the shot, 
and Stephen Gimlet declared he could swear the horse he rode was Henry 
Wittingham’s ; but I found, as I have said, that the man in the pit was a 
stranger. When, after pursuing him as long as I had any trace, | at 
length arrived at a place called, I find, Buxton’s Inn, I saw the very 
horse in the stable in a state which left no doubt that it had been ridden 
hard for several hours, and had not been in five minutes. I inquired for 
the master, and was told the number of the room where he was to be 
found. 1 walked straight in and found Mr. Henry Wittingham sitting 
quietly at supper. Some conversation ensued, in the course of which I 
told him the cause of my intrusion; and his whole manner was confused 
and agitated. He swore violently at the idea of any body having ridden 
his horse, and affected not to believe it; but I made him come down to 
the stable, when, of course, his mouth was closed.” 

“* But who did ride it then?” exclaimed Miss Clifford. 

“ Nay, that I cannot tell,” answered Ned Heyward ; “but I resolved 
to wait at the inn and see if I could discover any thing. I was shown 
into a very neat little sitting-room, and wrote a note to your uncle, Sir 
John, while they were getting my coffee. It was now nearly ten o’clock, 
and there was a room apparently similar to my own on = side of me. 
with a door of communication with either. I suppose they were locked 
so as to prevent the passage of any thing very fat or corporeal from one 
room into the other, but certainly were not so well closed as to exclude 
all sound. It may seem a strange thing for me, my dear Miss Clifford, 
to give you an account of the sitting-rooms of an inn; but so much de- 
pends in this world upon what is called juxta-position, that very im- 
portant evants have depended upon the keyhole of a door. You must 
not suppose, however, that I made use of either of the keyholes in my 
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room for the laudable and honourable purpose of eaves-dropping ; on the 
contrary, I spoke loud enough to the waiter to give sufficient notice to my 
neighbours, if I had any, that voices were distinguishable from one room 
to the other ; and it would seem that Mr. Henry Wittingham, who was 
on the lefthand side, was determined to impress me not only with the 
same fact, but also with a notion that he was in a towering passion on 
account of the usage his horse had met with; for he cursed and 
swore very severely, to which the waiter, or whosoever he spoke to, did 
not reply. There seemed to be nobody on the other side, for about half 
an hour, when, as I was sitting at my coffee, after having despatched my 
note, I heard steps come up from below, a door open, and the voice of the 
waiter say most respectfully, ‘ I will tell the captain you are here, Mr. 
Wharton.’ ” 

“It is Mr. Wharton, the lawyer, then ?” exclaimed Mary, with some 
degree of eagerness. 

“ T reaily cannot tell,” answered Ned Hayward; “but I suspect it was, 
from what passed afterwards. All was silent for about three minutes, 
except when I heard a step walking up and down the room. As your 
uncle had mentioned Mr. Wharton’s name more than once in the course 
of yesterday, I fancied he might have come upon business to some one, 
which there was no necessity for my hearing; and, therefore, I rattled 
the cups and saucers, moved about the chair, tumbled over a footstool, 
and left them to take their own course.” 

‘¢ Mr. Wharton is a very shrewd man,” said Mary Clifford, “ and one 
I should think a hint would not be thrown away upon.” 

“ He did not choose to take mine, however,” replied Ned Hayward ; 
‘‘for, at the end of a few minutes, some one seemed to join him, saying 
in a loud and familiar tone, ‘Ha! how do you do, Wharton ?—Very 
glad to see you again! I hope you have brought me some money.’ ” 

“ Was it Mr. Wittingham’s voice?” asked Miss Clifford. 

* Oh, dear no,” replied Captain Hayward; “ one quite of a different 
tone ; a good deal of the same swaggering insolence in it, but, to my 
fancy, there was more bold and dogged determination. Every now and 
then there was a small pause, too, before a word was pronounced, which 
one generally finds in the speech of a cunning man ; but yet there was a 
sort of sneering persiflage in the words, that I have more generally met 
with in the empty-headed coxcombs of fashion, who have nothing to 
recommend them but impertinence and a certain position in society. 
However, it could not be Mr. Wittingham, for him this lawyer must 
have known very well, and his reply was,—‘ Indeed, Captain Moreton, I 
have not ; but I thought it better to come over and answer your note in 
person, to see what could be done for you.’ ” 

“Captain Moreton!” cried Mary ; “I know who it is very well—not 
that I ever saw him, as far as I can remember ; for he quitted this part of 
the country ten or twelve years ago, when I was quite a child ; but I have 
often heard my father say that he was a bad, reckless man, and had be- 
come quite an adventurer, after having broken his mother’s heart, ruined 
his other parent, and abridged poor old Mr. Moreton’s days also. He died 
quite in poverty, three years ago, after having sold his estate, or mort- 
gaged it, or something of the kind, to this very Mr. Wharton, the 
attorney.” 

“Indeed!” said Ned Hayward, “that explains a great deal, my dear 
young lady. Where did this property lie ?” 
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8, a little way on the other side of the moor,” 


a fit of thought, and did not reply for some 
id, with a laugh, “ Well, I do not know that 
i ; much, though, in spite of all 
part of it, and as for the rest, | must manage the 


i :” said his fair com- 
that I could aid in something. If [| 
me. Confidence for confidence, you 

she coloured slightly, as if feeling that 
plied more than she meant. 
” replied Ned Hayward; “but I only fear I might 


“Tf what you say has reference to Mr. Wittingham,” the young 
lady answered, raising her eyes to his face with a look of ingenuous 
frankness, “ let me assure you, once for all, that nothing you -can say 
will distress me if it do not imply that I feel something more than the 
coldest indifference.” | 

“« Nay, it does not refer to him at all,” replied Ned Hayward, “ but 


to one you love better.” 
i panion, her lip trembling with e 


! agerness, 
“ tell me—tell me, Captain Hayward! After what you have said, I 
must beg and entreat that you would.” 

“I will, then,” answered Ned Hayward, gazing ypon her with a look 
of admiration blended with sorrow at the pain he was about to inflict. 


* ] believe, Miss Clifford I am about to commit an indiscretion in men- 
tioning this subject to you at all; for I do not know that you can assist 
materially; and yet it is something to have one to consult with—one, 
in whose generosity, in whose kin sy y, ay, and good sense 
too, Lean fully trust, Besides, you know, I say, all the people in 
the nei and may give me some serviceable hints.” 

“ But —speak,”’ suid Mee Clifford, ing in their walk u 
and down the terrace, as she saw that he fought the subject whic 
he thought would distress her, with a timid unwillingness to do so; 
Birk on ener er meee zal 

«6 yi much fear, my dear youn ,»” answered Captai 
Ha ‘that your uncle * very re 4 ncidehsempernky 
ee matter ?—absolutely ruined.” 

Mary Cli clasped her hands together, and was about to answer 
with an exclamation of sorrow and surprise ; but I do believe that no 
— on earth was ever permitted to give an explanation uninterrupted. 
he Fates are against it : at least they were so in this instance ; for just 
eaacitidha up belied thane serious words, they heard a 
i trippi i and ing suddenly round, 
beheld Miss Slingsby's French maid. ce : 

“Ah, Ma’amselle,” she said as soon as she reached them, “I saw you | 
pe UN without any thing on, and so have brought you 
a F : 

* Thank thank Minette,” , and as she was well 
Miiamipha cs hensdetiat ieds cate i 
the quickest mode of getting rid of the maid would be to take it, she 
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. * Very ive it to me,” and cast it carelessly round her 


maid would not be satisfied with that arrangement, however, 
j it herself, showed how the ladies of Paris shawled themselves, 
2 full ten bd tes, d ing hich her icti . 1 in 
the tortures of suspense. | 


Cuar. XVII. 


MISS CLIFFORD IS MADE ACQUAINTED WITH HER UNCLE’S EMBARRASS- 
MENTS BY CAPTAIN HAYWARD. 


As soon as the maid had taken herself away, Ned Hayward said in a 
kind and feeling tone, ‘‘ I fear I have distressed you much, Miss Clifford; 
let us walk quite to the other end and talk over this matter; for I have 
only been hurried into revealing this painful fact by my anxiety to con- 
sult with some one as to the possibility, if not of remedying the existing 
evil, at least of preventing it from going further.” 

Mary wa on by his side in silence, with her hands clasped 
and her eyes cast down with a look of deep thought ; but at length 
she looked up, saymg in a tone of one communing with himself— 
“Is it possible? what, with this fine property ? But how can it be, 
Captain Hayward ?—here he is, with an estate of at least eight thousand 
a year in his own ssion, to do with it what he chooses.” 

“ To explam all, I had better tell you what I have heard,” said her 

i “The tale may be false ; 1 trust of it is so; buta 
an Par Mp wal RAED ail a og from authority. The 
part of their conversation was in a light tone; for a time the lawyer 
seemed toavoid grappling with dhnauhioeh ond aekiieastiteianalien 
‘madam, in not the most ul manner. ‘The eaptain replied, she 
was very well, and in the room ; but pressed the lawyer to the 
int. He turned away again, and imquired whether Captain Moreton 
been successful at the card-table lately. He answe ‘ Tolerably ; 
he had won a thousand pounds just before he came from London ;’ but 
then added, ‘Come, come, Wharton, no re ; A eg know you 
owe-me five hundred pounds, and I must have it.’ To this the lawyer 
answered: ‘No, indeed, Captain Moreton, you are mistaken; I have 
told you so twice: the property was sold to a client of mine; and if I 
had chosen to send in my whole bill, your father would have been 
og my debtor instead of I being yours. The sum De was fifty- 
teca:inovndai;s toate teamed eeottn iene the mortgage 
and your debts ; twelve thousand your father had; and my bill, together 
with that of the solicitor’s of the ite party, amounted in fact and 
reality to two thousand four seventy-two pounds. You 
recollect, | had not been paid for six years.’ 

“ The next thing I heard,” continued Ned Hayward, ‘‘ was a loud 
laugh; and then Captain Moreton qralnioned, ‘ Nemnelant Wharton ! 
very good, v indeed; you must think me exceedingly green : 
tee ple a te Ya property for two-thirds of its 
value ; employed other solicitors for a fictitious client ; pocketed one-half 
of their bill, and added thereto a bill of his own, which was more than the 
double of what he was entitled to—come, come, sir; don’t.affect to sham 
® passion, for we have business to talk upon, and that of a serious kind. 
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Y¥ just going to sell the property again for the full value ; and, be- 
oo you shall disor a little.’ The lawyer attempted to 
but unsuccessfully ; when he asked how Captain Moreton 
him from selling the ee if all he said were true, 

tleman reminded him his signature had been ne- 
cessary to one of the papers, and then when he asserted it had been given, 
informed him with a laugh, that the signature he had obtained was that 
of a marker at a billiard-table; the lawyer's clerk sent after him to Paris, 
having been unacquainted with his person. Mr. Wharton attempted to 
show that it was of no consequence ; but the matter so far ended by his 
giving a check for five hundred pounds, on Captain Moreton’s signing 
another paper, which I suppose was drawn up in‘the room, for a silence 
succeeded for some minutes. A part of what took place then was not 
distinct ; and I certainly made no effort to hear it.” 

‘¢ But my unele,” said Miss Clifford, “ how does this affect my uncle ?” 

“He came upon the carpet next,” replied Ned Hayward; ‘‘ Captain 
Moreton asked who was going to buy the property; and when the lawyer 
made a m of it, saying that he really did not know the true parties, 
but that r Miles had meddled in the business, the other named Sir 
John as the e purchaser. Thereat Mr. Wharton laughed heartily, 
and said, ‘ I'll tell you what, Captain, Sir John Slingsby is at this moment 
next thing to a beggar.’ ” 

Mary put her hands before her eyes and turned v Lyn 3 

‘*Forgive me, my dear Miss Clifford,” dential Hayward, “ for 

ting such unpleasant words ; but it is better you should hear all. I 
hasten, however: Captain Moreton affected-not to believe the tale; and 
then the lawyer went on to mention the facts. Hestated that your uncle's 
was mo to the utmost extent, that the interest of two 
would be due in four or five days; that notice of foreclosure 
had given, and the time would expire a fe six weeks are over, that 
there are considerable personal debts, and that Sir John had written to 
him this very day to get a further advance of ten thousand pounds, which 
are absolutely necessary to stave off utter ruin even fora short time. Now 
] to know that Sir John did actually write to this man ; and as 
Mr. Wharton could have no object in deceiving the person he was speak- 
ing to, I fear the tale is too true.” 

“Good heavens! what is to be done?’’ exclaimed Mary Clifford; «‘ Oh, 
Captain Hayward, how terrible it is to know this, and not to be able to 
assist !” 

Captain Hayward paused a single instant and then replied with a look 
of ee Aer and interest, ‘* Perhaps I ought not to ‘ons told you this, 
Miss Clifford,” he said; “ but I am a ve tless person, | am afraid, 
and yet I did not do this without thought, either; you know that I have 
a aes: for your uncle, he was a very kind friend to me in days 
gone by, but having observed him well and with that accuracy which, 
strange as it may seem to say, is only to be found in extreme youth; I 
know that it is perfectly in vain to talk with him on the subject of ‘his 
embarrassments, unless at the very moments when they are the most press- 
ing and severe. To talk with him then may be too late.. He is one of 
those—and there are many of them—who, with a hopeful disposition, 
many resources in their own minds, and a happy faculty of banishing un- 
pleasant thoughts, go on from one difficulty to another, finding means 
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through a great part of life of putting off the evil day, and who, thinkin 
of accidents inexhaustible, come sidialy to a full in the 
end, with all their resources exhausted and no possible means of disen- 
ingling themselves from their embarassments. It has been his constant 
axiom for twenty years, to my certain knowledge, that something would 
turn up, and when such is the case, it is perfectly in vain to attempt to 
consult with a person so circumstanced as to the means of extricating him 
from difficulties, of which he always to be delivered by a lucky 
chance. Having found Fortune his best friend, he goes on trusting to her, 
till the fickle dame deserts him, and then looks around in bewilderment for 
assistance which cannot arrive.” 

“Too true a picture, too true a picture,” replied Miss Clifford, in a 
sorrowful tone; “I have seen it myself, Captain Hayward, and have been 

ieved to see it.” 

“ Well, do not let us grieve, but act, my dear lady,” said Ned Hayward; 
“let us consult together, and see what can be done, for good Sir John 
must be saved at any cost.” 

“But what can | do, Captain Hayward?” she inquired. “ Perhaps you 
do not know that the whole of my fortune is tied up by my father’s will 
so strictly, that I can dispose of nothing till I have reached one-and-twenty 
years of age; and though I would willingly, most willingly, sacrifice any 
co te relieve my uncle, I am as powerless in this business as a child.” 

“This is unfortunate, indeed,” said Ned Hayward, in reply, “ very un- 





fortunate, I had hoped that you had command of your own ‘property, or 
that you might be able to point out one, who would be able and willing to 
take this mortgage and relieve your uncle.” 

“ I know of no one, no one on the earth,” she answered; “‘ my mother’s 
is but a jointure ; I am not of age for nine or ten months, and before that 
time it will be all over.” 

“The security is perfectly good,” continued Ned Hayward in a musing 
tone, as if he had not heard her, “‘ and I feel very sure that the property is 
worth a great deal more than this man has advanced, or any of his clients, 
as he calls them. Otherwise it would not have been done. We should 
easily find some one, I think, to take the mortgage, if we could but pay 
this cursed interest and stop the foreclosure—perhaps at a less per centage, 
too—that man is a rogue, I am sure, and we may very likely cut down a 
great many of the c ; for I feel very certain he has been purposely 
entangling good Sir John, till at length, when he thinks there is no possi- 
bility of escape, he pounces upon him to devour him.” 

“ But what is to be done ? what is to be done ?” reiterated Miss 
Clifford. 

“Well, it does not matter,” said Captain Hayward, in the same 
thoughtful tone; “Tl tell you what we must do: I have a sum of 
sixteen thousand pounds in the funds. Ten thousand, it seems, will be 
wanted for the most pressing matters—we will call it twelve thousand ; 
for no man in your uncle’s position reckons very closely what is needed, 
and his calculation is always below instead of above the mark. I will go 
up to town and sell out ; that will put off matters for six weeks or two 
months ; and, in the meantime, we must set all our wits to work for the 
purpose of finding some one who will take the mortgage at reasonable 
terms, and of putting your uncle’s affairs altogether into order,” 
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not pay them, who would? The men would have had to go without 

their 3 so 1 sold the ee ee ut the little that 

remained, fifteen and cininon thtcentnd. gaunt; ‘tx the funds, 

and have lived within my income ever since. Thus, you see, I have not 
the means of taking the mort, 

so aed wes dlént ie = minute or twe: 

emotions at her heart—sincere respect and 

far, than they would have been had she con- 

Son of Nod Haywards character at Ges, or if he had 

cies high pi his feelings and his actions. He treated it also lightly, 

however, so much as a matter of course, both what he had done and 

what he was about to do, that many an ordindrily-minded person would 

have taken it on his own showing, and thought it a matter of course 

too. But Mary Clifford was not an ordinarily minded person, and she 


« But what will you do yourself, Captain Hayward?” she said, at 
; “my uncle faith te‘ hang before he is able to repay you, and the 
want of thin mum may bea serous inconrenienos to you, 1 fxs.” 
“ Oh! dear, no,” replied Ned Hayward, with the easiest air in the 
“T shall have aucmennel ak baaaeeh ot enable me to 
oo ee ee this is a sad peaceful time we are 
c have some opportunity afforded me. I hod held this oun, which 
I put by, q grec pile ge soe epee menboae me, 2a SB 
— Rape oretipar Apne cde 6 grr are eee 
; but as I am, m ——_ Miss Clifford, by my want of 
rtune, from fi Forming those ties which are the comfort and lalitinces of 
pe a gree end: gee cone country as well 
os the best of rE pn as linger out my there in hunting, 
ooting, and , g poetry, and looking at pictures. Sir 
td cheating nd aking dng pr for he will look upon jit as a 
debt of honour; and, if he never can, why, it can’t be helped; at all 
events, I do not wro sacupneptedds Gata idinitnane P-allestiay hed 
“Mary. Cliford looked in his face with » mile it was a sort of 
(8 pea oa so good, so generous, so self-devoted, and yet 
Goeeeane: armel id by She had been bred up 


if anh thank ; and they had committed the paar mistake of thinking, 
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she said : 

pot woes Hayward, I shall never forget your conduct this day ; but, 
at the same time, you must not run any risk, or be any loser. If | had 
any power over my own fortune, I would do what you are now kind en 
do; but, at all events, I give you my word, the moment I am of 
will repay you.” 
_ “Oh, I dare say Sir John will do that,” answered Ned Hayward, 

but, at all events, my dear young lady, pray say nothing to him on 
this subject till the last moment. We eet hetr-the tetnteesipuensihdinn 
very hard before he will hear reason; then, when he sees no means of 
escape whatever, he will consent that others shall find one for him. You 
had better talk to his daughter, but enjoin her to secrecy. If 1 have an 
opportunity, I will sound Beauchamp; I have a notion that he is rich; 
I feel very sure he is liberal and kind, and may take the mortgage if 
he finds it a reasonable security. That it is so, Iam quite certain—nay, 
more, I am convinced, that if Sir John would let me manage all his affairs 
for him for one year, 1 would remove all his difficulties, and leave him a 
better income, in reality, than he has had for a long while. But now I 
must run away and leave you, for I see the people are getting up about 
the place, and I have two important pieces of business to do before 
noon.” 

_“* Indeed,” said Mary, struck by something peculiar and indefinable in 
his manner ; ‘* I hope nothing unpleasant ?” 

“ T will tell you what they are,” said Ned Hayward, in a gay tone ; 
“and then you shall judge for yourself. I have, first, to catch the 
largest trout in the river ; I made a bet last night with your uncle that I 
would do so, and I always keep my engagements; and then I have to 
make ready for London to sell out this money.” ; 

“ But need you go yourself?” said Miss Clifford, with a look of inte- 
test; “can you not send ?” 

“True, I can,” said Ned noe ay “TI never thought of that—but 
yet I had better go myself.—Good bye, good bye !” and he turned away; 
then pausing for a moment, something which ee get 

of} : . 5 ee ee 
the better of him, and, coming back, he took Mary rd’s hand in 
and pressed it gently, saying, “* Farewell! There are some Miss 
Clifford, whose society is so pleasant, that it may become gerous to 
one, who must not hope to enjoy it long or often. 
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Cuar. XVIII. 


NED HAYWARD’S MISSIVE TO THE YOUNGER WITTINGHAM. 


* Waar hour does the coach start at for London ?” 

“ Half-past four, sir.” 

“* Arrives in town at twelve to-morrow, I think?” 

« No, sir ; ot Nien Faramhane-sinean een npsioren.” 

“ Then down again at half-past four?” 

“ Yes, sir—gets to the White Hart at half-past eleven—longer coming 
down than going up.” 
santa And Ned Hayward, who had held the above 


were in array on ee a os vs a clothes ee “ in their 
separate places, his arran er the ing-glass, his writing- 
desk upon the table, flanked on either side by half-a-dozen loess 
Every thing could be found in a moment, so that if called upon suddenly 
to march, the y= taal once no time to pack. It was to the 
iti esk he went however ; he opened it, unscrewed the top of 
i d, took out a sheet of note-paper and a memorandum-book, 
then sat down deliberately in the chair. The memorandum-book 
was first called into service, and in the column of accounts he put down 
what he had paid at the inn that morning, and then, on another page, 
wrote down the following list, which I will not-attempt to explain. 

“ Catch trout. 

* Write to H. W. 

** See Ste Gim. 

“ Make inquiries. 

** Provide for boy. 

“ Pack car. bag. 

* Coach to London. 

** Sell out 12,0007. 

“¢ Alter will. 

“ Pistols. 

“ Friend—qy. Beauchamp. 

“ Talk to him of No. 2 and No. 8.” 

When this was done, he put the memorandum-book in the pocket of a 
frock-coat, sat down again, drew the sheet of note-paper towards him, 
and on it wrote as follows, with a bold, free, rapid hand. 

“Captain Hayward presents his compliments to Mr. Henry Witting- 
ham, and begs to inform him that since he had the honour of seeing him 
last_ night, some business has occurred which compels him to go to Lon- 
don for a short time. He goes by the coach this day at half-past four, 
returns by the coach which leaves London at the same hour to-morrow, 
and expects to arrive at the White Hart by half-past eleven or twelve. if 

om a eeu tleman of honour to 
use as his friend, tgin Hayward will have much pleasure in seeing that 
co eenapent =, Og Hart any time between the arrival of ~sa hee 
and one o'clock. If not, he will be found for about a fortnight at Tar- 


-park.” 
i. note was then addressed and sealed, and as soon as that was done, 
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without @ moment's pause, Ned Hayward threw off the dress-coat in 
acrteay km on a sporting costume, looked through his 
; ng-rod and basket in one hand, and the note 
the other, descended the stairs. 
paloma lietice dementia A aay housemaids 
‘were sweeping, men-servants were taking awa and candlesticks, 
‘and to one of the latter the note was deli will odiaieaen eal 
directions to send some lad immediately to Buxton’s inn. That being done, 
Ned Hayward strolled out into the park, taking his way towards the 
stream, where we will join him aime 
We must now return to Mary Clifford, however, who stood where Ned 
Hayward had left her in thought for several minutes. Had she 
been the least of an actress, she not have done so, for she might 
have fancied that it would betray to her companion, as he walked away, 
what was passing in her mind ; but Mary was not the least of an actress. 
Graceful by nature, lady-like and polished by heart and education, it had 
never been necessary for her to picture to her own imagination what others 
would think of any of her movements or words. She was unaccustomed 
todoso. She never did it. She did not feel herself upon a stage; she 
was never acting a part. How few there are of whom we can say the 
same! But there she stood, silent, grave, and thoughtful, with Hay- 
ward's words still ringing in her ear, his manner still before her eyes; 
and both had been somewhat marked and iar. But three minutes 
‘were all that she would give to such thoughts. They came upon her in 
confused crowds, so numerous, so busy, so tumultuous, that they fright- 
ened her; and, not being very brave by nature, she ran away from them, 
to take refuge with the calmer but sterner meditations regarding her 
uncle’s ~ rd What was Wo Sei — ae it 08 be done, 
were very puzzling questions, which she erself over and over again, 
without receiving any satisfactory reply from her own mind. Under the 
of difficulties and dangers, whether affecting ourselves, or those 
near and dear to us, there comes upon us a necessity for action, a caco- 
ethes agendi, which we can scarcely restrain. We cannot sit down quietly 
‘and wait for time and circumstances to present favourable opportunities, 
as-we should do, when the affairs in our hands were but matters of indif- 
ference to ourselves ;.calm, business-like transactions, in which we have no 
feeling. The heart comes in at every turn, and perplexes all 
fine plans of the head; and we must be up and doing, whether the 
moment be favourable, or not. Mary Clifford felt all this, and was, in 
some degree, aware of the unreasonableness of precipitancy. She thought 
it might be better to wait and see, and yet anxiety, e ess, affection, 
her to do something, or something, at least, for her uncle, as soon 
as possible. She could not rest under the load; she felt as if activity 
would be almost a crime ; and thought she could see no light whichever 
way she turned, yet she resolved to attempt something, not feeling very 
sure, whether she should do injury or not. 
Such was the course of her meditations, for nearly half an hour, after 
Ned Hayward left her ; and yet it must be ccubilied that, though these 


meditations were upon painful subjects, they were not al 

Did you ever ieioe: sstantivali _ leaden, to one wp vo ho and 

masterly pieces of _Beethoven’s writings, where the great com seems 

to take a delight in puzzling and perplexing the hearer drowning him, as 
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distinguish it, fear seized upon her, and she flew 
she happy, when all that she had heard was the 


most li to her otherwise ? She did not know, she would not 
know; but still she gave way to the feeling, although she would not give 
way to the thought; and while she shrunk from clothing her own sensa- 


a longed to render them distinct, that she might enjoy 
more 4 : 
“T will ae seek Isabella,” she said, at length, “ she must know of 
; and we can all consult together, perhaps, if one can but teach 
ight gay heart to be prudent and discreet-—and yet,” she continued, 
y, “she has, perhaps, more worldly wisdom than myself, more 
knowledge of life and all life’s things. T who are accustomed to 
commune much with their own thoughts, gain; I am afraid, a conceit in 
their own opinion, which makes them undervalue those which are formed 
upon a practical knowledge of the world. Isabella is full of resources, 
oo may a recline ye at pr gp — strike me.” : 
thoughts er mind as was approaching the 
house, and very soon after she stood in her cousin’s ieistenaaeke finding 


her, even at that early hour, up and dressed. 
© Why, dearest Mary,” vwsimed Inabells, “where have you got all 
those roses ? The morning air must be very good for the health, as every 
one says, to change your cheek, which was yesterday as pale.as twilight, 
into the aspect of the dawn.” 
Mary, ay n out eo oT terrace, ww than an hour,” replied 
ye I was pale y, I suppose, the fright of the night 
before. I have , alien too, Isabella,’ cee be _y 


her voice trembled a little; “Captain Hayward came up and 
joined me, and told me all his adventures of the night before,” 
* Indeed !” exclaimed Miss Sli » **his adventures must be very 


wild and singular, I suppose ; for his is just the spirit to.seek them and 
to make the most of them when he has got them. But what has hap- 
pened since, Mary?—We had all the details, you know, up to the period 
ich, like Don Quixote, he arrived at an inn.” = 

_ Ido not think there is any thing in the least like Don Quixote about 
him, Isabella,” i — gravely ; “ if he seeks adventures, 
ig for the advantage of Maly 
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_ 30 did Don Quixote,” e her . “er her ‘a al o 
Delcedakdid he'say, dear comin ?? A _— 
“Oh, there was a great deal besides what you heard last night,” re- 
eet “ you only had the sketch, the picture is still to be 
up, and he had better do it for himself. However, I have other 
‘to talk to about, Isabella, of more importance;” and she 
at the maid that was arranging her mistress’s hair. 
“I shall be ready in a minute,” answered Miss Slingsby; “ make haste, 
1 think you have been longer than usual this morning.” => 
_ The maid, however, had a thousand reasons to ive for being longer, 
. ly valid in ho own estimation; and, whether out of spits or in 
two young ladies would waiting and say plain} 
all il corvon, Jonanen tal, babahe eandilesdtes esha 0 Satnadiae 
of an hour more in dressing her mistress’s hair. Those who pe, mare 
upon the difficulty of carrying a secret are rarely mistaken; but in this 
case Mademoiselle Minette did not arrive at her end. Mary said nothing 
more; and, at length, the girl was dismissed, and the two cousins were 
left alone together. 

“In the name of fortune!’’ exclaimed Miss Slingsby, as soon as the 
maid was gone; ‘‘ what solemn thing have you got to tell? Has he 
proposed already? On my word, it is a very speedy declaration !” 

Mary coloured like a rose, but answered gravely, “ Dear Isabella, how 
ean you be so light ? If you speak of Captain Hayward, our conversation 
has upon very different subjects, and was a very serious one. I am 
afraid I shall have to distress you, Isabella, as much or more, than his in- 
formation distressed me.” | 

“J hope not,” replied Isabella. «I did not know at all that he was a 
distressing person. I always thought him a very pleasant fellow, and 
imagined you thought so too, dear cousin; but how has he contrived to 
distress you ?” 

“ Why, by some news of no very pleasant character,” answered Mary 
Clifford, “ he overheard, accidentally it seems, some conversation relating 
to your father, from which he learned some particulars, that grieve me 

y to hear.” 
~ “ Indeed !” cried Miss Slingsby, with a start; “ they are not going to 


iti 


; 


Ht 


shoot at him, I ho 


fe 
© Oh, dear, ne," ieapliad Mary, “ nothing of that kind ; but about his 


affairs ere. 

“Well, speak out boldly, Mary, dear,” answered her cousin, “ I see 
youare going round the matter, love, for fear of vexing me ; tell it at 
Once, ‘whatever it may be. You know I have a bold heart, not easily put 
down ; and, though you judge me light and thoughtless, I know, believe 
me, Mary, it is more a necessity of my situation any thing else. If 
I were to think by the hour together over all the things that are unplea- 
sant to me, as you or my dear aunt would do, I should only kill myself 
without altering them. Papa has his own ways, which were formed 
before I was born; and, coming so late in the day, 1 don’t think I have 
any right to meddle with them. I get out of the way of all that is dis- 

le to me as much as I can; and, when I can’t, like a dutiful 

daughter, I submit. You know that he is, to use our good old gardeners 

expression, ‘ as kind as the flowers in May ;’ and I should be very un- 

grateful if I teazed him by — opposing habits which I cannot 
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and which are my elder brothers and sisters. My philosophy 
a bad one, but pray leave it to me, Mary, for I could not be 
7 i took her cousin's hand and presod it kindly in her own; 
“ + at prac ype gihate catia deal 
understand am quite aware you are performing 
the first of duties in endeavouring to make your father's house as happy for 
him as you can, while you don’t suffer your own mind and manners to be 


tainted by customs do not approve. You have had a hard to 
egos ts ee ee ab apna these 
t 
y 


—— * 





have 

subjects I come to speak to you, but upon one, which of 
lees vital importance, unfortunate! affects the happiness of this life more. 
Your father's means and fortune, which I am sorry to say, from all I hear, 
are very much embarrassed.” 

. “Good heavens! what do you mean?” exclaimed Isabella, gazing 
anxiously in her face, and a ha ats delicately as she could to tell 
her all pate communicated. At first, the poor girl 
seemed overwhelmed, exclaiming, ‘‘ A week before they call for such a 
large sum ! six weeks before the whole is finally gone from us! Good 
heavens, Mary, what is to be done?” 

In a moment, however, she rallied : “ Well,” she exclaimed, : Mh 
been. blind—as blind as a great politician, Mary. A thousand thi 
healt Hove prepared me for a that Tow recollect, letters, and om 
and intimations of various kinds. That sleek knave, Wharton, is at the 
bottom of it all; but he shall not crush me; and Fdare say we shall do 
very well with what is left. I have jewels and trinkets of my own, and 
poor mamma’s, to keep house for a long time; and there must be some- 
thing left out of the wreck.” 

“ But the thing is, if possible, to prevent the ship from being wrecked 
atall,” answered Mary Clifford; and she then went on to tell all that 
Captain Hayward proposed to do, in order to prevent any immediate 

not trusting her voice to comment upon his conduct for a 
moment. 

But Isabella did it for her, “O, dear, kind, generous fellow,” she cried, 
“how I love him! Don’t you, Mary? Although papa may have many 
bad and foolish friends, you see there are some a and wise ones—but 
Till tell you what, Mary, we'll go down and talk to him after breakfast, 
and we'll all consult and see what is to be done ; we'll have a plot to serve 
Pape whether he will or not ; and I declare Mr. Beauchamp shall be one 
oO we 

“ Just what I should propose,” answered Mary Clifford; “ for, although 
you have known Mr. Beauchamp but a very short time—” 

“A good deal longer than you have known Ned Hayward,” answered 
Miss Slingsby, with a smile. 

“ Nay, nay, pray do be serious, Isabella,” answered her cousin ; “I was 
going to say, h we have known Mr. Beauchamp but a very short 
time, I do believe from various traits I have seen, I do think he is an 
amiable and kind-hearted man, though perhaps somewhat cold and stately.” 
- “Qh, he may be warm e » for aught we know,” replied Miss 
eae, weve thet bell; papa will be down and want 

















“THREE TO ONE.” 


“ Berne an English-Spanish Combat, performed by a Westerne Gentleman of 
Tavystoke in Devonshire, with an English Quarter-staffe, against three Spanish 
— and Poniards, at Sherries in Spaine, the fifteene day of September, 
1 


- “In the presence of Dukes, Condes, Marquesses, and other Great Dons of 
Spaine, being the Counsell of Warre. 
“The Author of this Booke, and Actor in this Encounter, Richard Peecke. 
“Printed in London for L. T., and are to be sold at his Shoppe.” 


Sucu, dear Mr. Editor, is the title of a very scarce pamphlet—nay, it 
has been pronounced to be unique—with a woodcut that would have re- 
joiced the cockles of the heart of Doctor Dryasdust himself, representing 
in the foreground the stout Devonian with his quarter-staff in bloody 
strife with the three Spaniards, two of whom still attack him with their 
rapiers and rs, whilst the third is hors de combat at his feet. In 
the background he is also seen hotly engaged with another Spaniard— 
the weapons, rapiers, and daggers—and, again, having vanquished his 
antagonist, who a imploring for mercy. 

This tract, which is in condition, not at all foxed and very little 
cropped, will be read with interest, if it should amuse your ers as 
much as I freely confess it entertained me. There is an air of truth 
about the quaint narrative that carries one at once two centuries back ; 
and hoogh, at first sight, the title reminds us of the bragging doggrel 
in which we implicitly believed in our school-days, 

One Jack Frenchman lick two Portuguee, 
One Jack Englishman lick ’em all three! 


the modesty of the hero induces us to pardon him for being his own 
chronicler. 

“The Epistle Dedicatory” is addressed to no less a personage than 
the first Charles, then in all the pride of youth and strength, whose por- 
traiture is now before me in a very rare old print, with the cap in his 
hand, which was to confine those long locks soon to be dabbled in blood. 
In the left-hand corner are seen the fatal window and the scaffold hun 
with black, whereon are standing three figures. One must be intend 
for the good bishop, faithful to the last ; the second seems to be an at- 
tendant ; the third is the executioner with the axe uplifted. The scaffold 
is girt with a living wall of Roundheads on foot and horseback, and over 
it is printed, 

O horrable murder. 


Beneath the portrait are these lines : 


But lo a charg is drawne, a day is set 

The silent Lamb is brought, the wolves are met; : 
And where's the slaughterhouse? Whitehall must be, : 
Lately his palace, now his calvarie. 


The dedication runs thus : 
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“ To the King’s most excellent Maiestie. 
“Gratious SovERAIGNE, 


“Tr I were againe in S por ph panic gq at mi 
so great, as to come into and at your | eete, lay downe 
the story of my dangers i ; which I tell, as a late sea- 
wrackt man (toss’d and beaten with many misfortunes); ym petting my 
weary at last on a blessed shore: my hands now upon your 
altar, which is to me a sanctuary: heere I am safe in , 

“That Psalme of Kingly David, which I sung in my Spanish capti- 
vity (When as wee sate in Babilon, &c.), I now have changed to an other 
tune ; saying (with the wget aarp Great is thy mercy towards me 
(O ), for thou hast delivered my soule from the lowest grave. 
And, as your Maiesty hath been gratiously pleased, both to let your 
poore soldier and subject, behold your Royall Person, and to heare him 
speaks in. Bit. rate epemegt 2,11, your Majesty, vouchsafe to cast a 
princely eye on these his me papers; new sun-beames shall spread 
over him, and put a Quickning Soule into that Bosome, which other- 
wise must want life, for want of your comfort. Those Graces, from 
your excellent clemency (already received) being such, that I am ashamed, 
and sorry, not to have Endurd, and to have done more in Forreigne 
Countries, for the Honor of yours ; when from so High a Throane, my 
Sovereigne Deignes to looke Downe, on a creature so unworthy, whose 
Life he prostrates before your Highnes, 

“Ever resting, your pee J 
“ Most Humble and Loyall Subject, 
“RICHARD _ 

At the end of the narrative are “‘Certaine Verses, written by a Friend, 
in commendation of the author, Richard Peeke,” with the Signature 
J. D., whose Pegasus is not of the most soaring temperament, and 
rather halts withal. I am very much mistaken, however, if his paces 
would not please your Devonshire readers, and they shall be yours 
whenever you wish to have them. But I will now no longer detain you 
from the “combat,” which must have owed its origin to the disastrous 
expedition a Cadiz, under the command of Sir Edward Cecil (Vis- 
count Wim ), and is recorded in this morgeau from the “ Bibliotheca 


Hiberiana. 
Yours, my dear Mr. Editor, 
Very sincerely, 
A. B. 





THREE TO ONE: 
BEING 
AN ENGLISH-SPANISH COMBAT. 


Lovine Countreymen ; not to w ou with preambles, unne- 
cessary for to reade, and vidas Be tae we tase T wil 
come y to the matter, intreating you not to cast a malitious eye 
upon my Actions, nor rashly to condemne them, or to s rin your 
Opinions of my performance, sithence I am ready with my life to justify 
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what I set downe, the Trueth of this Relation being Warranted by Noble 
Proofes, and Testimonies — be questioned. 

I am a westerne Man, Devonshire my Countrey, and Tavestoke m 
place of Habitation. 7 

I know not what the Court of a King meanes, nor what the fine 
Phrases of silken Courtiers are: yok 5 aa pe. and a poore 
Cabbin, and the Language of a Cannon: and therefore, as m i 
has bin Rough (Scorning Delicacy): and my Present Being barren 

upon the Soldier (blunt, plaine, unpollished ), so must my 
Writings be, proceeding from fingers fitter for the Pike the Pen: 
And so (kinde Countreymen) I pray receive them. | 

Neither ought you to expect better from me, because I am but the 
Chronicler of my owne Story. 

Riek % hnd: stone the hoginning and: ofA ires Voyage, I 
came home, somewhat more acquainted with the world, but little amended 
in Estate. My body more wasted and weatherbeaten, but my Purse 
never the fuller, nor my pockets thicker — 

Then, the Drumbe ing up fora New Expedition, in which, many 
Noble Gentlemen, and Heroicall Spirits, were to venture their Honors, 
Lives, and Fortunes: Cables could not hold me, for away I would, and 
along I vowed to goe, and did so. 

dissigne opening itself at Sea for Cales, e I was to be im- 
ed there, where so many Gallants, and ish Worthies, did by their 
ples, encourage the Common Soldier to Honorable Darings. 

The Shippe I went in, was called the Convertine (one of the Navy 

): The Captaine, Thomas Portar. 

the two-and-twentie day of October, being Saterday, 1625, our 
Fleete came into Cales, about three of the clock in the oone, we 
being in all, some hundred and ten ae 

The Saturday night, some sixteen Sayle of the Hollanders, and about 
ten White-Hall-Men (who in England are called Colliers), were com- 
manded to fight against the Castle of Puntall, standing three miles from 
Cales, who did so accordingly, and discharged (in that Service) at the 
least one thousand six hundred Shott. 

_ On the Sunday morning following, the Earle of Essex going "p very 

early, and an hower at least before us to the fight, commanded our hippe 
(the Convertine, being of his Squadron) to follow him: The C 
playing hard and hotly upon his averse 

taine Portar, and the Maister of our Ship (whose name is M. 

Hill), having upon sight of so fierce an Encounter, an equall desire to 
doe something worthy themselves and their Countrey, came up 80 close to 
the Castle, as possibly Men in such a danger either could, or durst ad- 
venture, and there fought bravely: The Castle bestowing upon us @ 
hotte salutation (and well becoming our approach) with bullets; whose 
first shot killed three of our Men, passing through and through our 
Shippe, the second killed foure, and the third two more at least, with great 

oil and battery to our Shippe: The last shotte flying so close by Cap- 
tain Portar, mar tiergs 3 mre snagrraaar er censighes 278 
almost lost the Sence of feeling, being struck into a numb- 
nesse, 

Upon this, Captaine Portar perceiving the danger wee, and our Shippe, 
were in, commanded a number of us to get upon the upper Deck, and 
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with our small Shotte to try if we could force the cannoneers from their 
Ordnance. | 
_ Wee presently advanced our selves, fell close to our worke, and plyed 
them Pellets, in which hotte and de service, one 
William Jewell, behaved himselfe both and like a Noble Soldier, 
ing much Valour, ability of Body, and readinesse; with whom, and 

few more, I (amongst rest) stood the brunt, which continued 
Shippe lay all this while with her Star-bord side to the Fort, who 

us continually, with at least two hundred muskets, whose Bullets 
thick, that our Shrowdes were torne in pieces, and our Tacklings 
nothing; and when she came off, there were to be seene five hun- 
ullets (at the least) sticking in her side: I, for my part (without 
ine glory be it spoken) discharging at this time some threescore and ten 
as they recounted to me who charged my peeces for me. 
heate of this Fight, Sir William Sentliger (whether called up 
y Lord of Essex or coming of himselfe, I know not) seeing us so 
hardly besett, and that we had but few shotte upon our deck, in regard 
of the Enemies number, which played upon us, came with a Valiant and 
Noble Resolution, out of another Shippe into ours, bringing some fortie 
Soldiers with him, who were with us, renued a second Fight, as hotte, or 
hotter then the former: Where in this Fight, one of our Bullets was 
shotte into the mouth of a Spanish cannon, where it sticketh fast, and 
putteth that Roarer to silence. 

Upon this Bravery, they of the Fort bégan to waxe calmer, and 
cooler: And in the ende, most part of their gunners being slayne, gave 
over shooting, but yielded not the Fort until night. 

Whilst this skirmish continued, a company of Spaniards within the 
Castle, by the advantage of a Wall, whose end jetting out, they still as 
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they di retired behinde it, saving th ves, and extreemely an- 
noying us; I removed into the Fore-Castle pf our Shippe, and so plyed 
them with Haille-shotte that they forsook their stand. What men on 
our 7s were lost (by their small Shotte) I cannot well remember, but 
sure I am, not very many: yet the Spaniards afterwards, before the Go- 
vernour of Cales confest they lost about fifty whose muskets they cast 
into a Well, because our men should not use them, throwing the dead 
bodies in after. 

My hurts and bruises here received, albeit they were neither many, nor 

yet were they such that when the fight was don, many Gen- 
tlemen in our Shippe for my encouragement gave me Money. 

During this Battaile, the Hollanders and White-Hall men, you must 
thinke, were not idle, for their Great Peices went off continually, from 
such of their Shippes as could conveniently discharge, because our Shippe 
oe them and Sodio a ot closely plyed their “ e, 

at this Battery were di Ordnance, at least foure 
thousand Bullets. 

The Castle being thus quieted (though as yet not yielded) the Earle of 
Essex, about twelve at noone, landed his regiment 7 es by the Fort, the 
Spaniards looking over the walls to behold them: Upon-sight of which, 
many of those within the Castle (to the number of six score) ran away ; 
wee pursuing them with showtes, hollawings, and lowde noises, and now 
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and then a peice of ordnance, overtooke some of the Spanish Hares, and 


pang agrees dey 

of our Men being thus landed, they marched up not above 
the Castle yeilded, upon composition, to depart with their Armes and 
collours flying, and no man to offend them ; which was performed ac- 


The ine of the Fort, his name was Don Francisco Bustamante, 
who presently upon the delivery, was carried aboad the Lord. Generalls 
i where he had a Soldierly Welcome; And the next day, He, and 
company were put over to Port Reall, u the Mayne ‘Land 
because they should not go to Cales, which is an Iland. 
Monday, October 24. 

On the Monday, having begun early in the morning, all our Forces, 
about noone were landed, and presently marched up to a Bridge, be- 
tween Puntall and Cales; In going up to which, some of our Men were 
unfortunately and unmanly surprised, and before they knew their owne 
danger, md their Throates cutte; some having their Braines beaten 
out with the Stocks of Muskets; others, their Noses slic’d off; whilst 
some Heads were spurned up and downe the Streets like Footeballs, and 
some Eares worne in scorne in Spanish Hattes: For when I was in 
oe in Cales (whether some of these Spanish Picaroes were brought in 

flying from the Castle,) I was an eye witnesse, of English Mens’ 
Eares worn in that despightfull manner. 

What the forces being on shore did, or how farre they went "Ps I 
can not tell, for I was no Land Soldier, and therefore all that while kept 
aboard : Yet about twelve of the clock, when they were marched out of 
sight (I knowing that other English Men had don the like the very same 
day) ventered on Shore likewise, to refresh myselfe, with my Sword only 
by my side, because, I thought the late stormes had beaten all the Spa- 
niards in, and therefore feared no danger. 

On, therefore, I softly walked, viewing the desolation of such a place, 
for I saw a nobody: yet farre had I not gon from the Shore, but some 
English Men were come even almost to our Shippes, and from certaine 
Gardens had brought with them many Oranges and Lymons. 

The sight of these sharpened my stomach the more to go on, because 

had a desire to present some of those Fruites to my Captaine. Here- 
a I demanded of them what danger there was in going. They sayed, 

one, but that all was husht, and not a Spainiard stirring. 

We parted, they to the Shippes, I forward : and before I had reached 
a mile, I found (for all their talking of no danger) three Englishmen 
starke dead, being slayne, lying in the way, it being full of deepe sandy 
pittes, so that I could hardly find the passage, and one, some small dis- 
— them, not —_ os ti 4 finding him lyi 

e es which he uttered, me to him, an m lyin 
on his belly, I called to him, and turning him on his back saw his 
woundes, and sayd ; Brother, what Villaine has done this mischeife to 
thee ? He lamented in sighes and dolefull lookes, and casting up his eyes 
to Heaven but could not speake. I then resolved (and was about it) for 
Christian Charities sake ; and for Countries sake, to have carried him on 
my back to our Shi farre off though they lay, and there (if by any 
possible means it could have bin done,) to have recovered him. 
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y, and to lay about lustely, to 
defende a poore Life so hardly distressed: As t his Horse was 
violently breaking in upon me, I struck him into the eyes, with a flappe 
of my ; upon which, turning sideward, I tooke my advantage, 
and as redily as I could stepping in, it pleased God that I should pluck 
my a downe, and have him at my mercy for Life, which notwith- 
standin (eam emer amen wa Drama arm 
to me: moy ie vous pree, ie suie un buon Chrestiene. Pardon 
me, sir, I am a Christian. I seeing him brave, and having a sol- 
dier’s mind to Rifle him, I searched for Jewels but found only five 
Pieces of Eight about him, in all amounting to twenty shillings English : 
yet he had gold, but that I could not come by ; For I was in haste to have 
sent his ome Knighthood home on Foote, ‘and to have taught his 
Horse an English Pace. 

Thus farre, my voyage for oranges well, but in the end prooved 
sower sawce to me. And it is harder to keepe a victory, then to obteyne; 
so heere it fell out with mine. 

For, fourteen Spanish muskatiers, spying me so busy about one of their 
countrymen, bent all the Mouthes of their peeces to kill me, which they 
could not well do without endangering this Don Johns life ; so that I 
was inforced (and glad I scap'd so too) to yield myselfe their prisoner. 

True valour (I see) not alwaies in good cloathes; For, He whom 
before I had i seeing me fast in the snare, and (as the event 
prooved) disdaining that his Countrey men should report him so disho- 
noured, most basely (when my handes were in a manner bound behind 
me) drew out his weapon, whi ree 9 aera gy he 
him) and wounded me the face, from Eare to eare, and 
there killed me, had not the fourteene muskatiers rescued’ me from his 


= en I was Jed in Triumph into the Towne of Cales: An owle 
Se te = 

n my being ledde thus along the streets, a Flemmin ing me, 
out donde: whither doe vou teats this English ra him, kill 
im, hee’s no Christian. And with that, breaking through the crowde, 
i those who held mee, ranne me into the Body with a Halbert, at 

of my Backe, at the least foure inches. 

One Don Fernando, an antient Gentleman, was sent downe this sum- 
mer, from the King at Madrill, with Soldiers ; But before our Fleete 
came, the Soldiers were discharged ; They of Cales, never suspecting 
that we meant to put in there. 




















dayes: The Noble Gentleman, giving ee _ 
hurt 


the best Surgeons should be sent for, least, bemg so 
handled by Cowards, I should be demanded at his hands. 
ing thus taken on the Monday, when I went on shore, The Fleete 
departed the Friday following, from Cales, at the same time when I was 
there @ prisoner. 
Yet, thus honestly was I used by my worthy Friend Captain Portar; 
He above my deserving, commpereines that he feared he had lost such a 
Man: My Lord Generall (by the solicitation of Master John Glanuile, 
to the Fleete) sent three Men on Shore, to enquire in Cales 
for me, and to offer (if I were taken) any reasonable Ransome: But 
the Towne, thinking me a better Prize then (indeede) I was, denyed me, 
and would not part from me. 

Then came a command to the Teniente, or Governor of Cales, to 
have me sent to Sherrys (otherwise called Xerez) lying three leagues 
from Cales. 

Wondrous unwilling (could I otherwise have chosen) was I to go to 
Sherrys, because, I should then be put to Tortures: 

Having therefore a young-man (an English Man, and a Merchant, 
whose Name was @oodrow), my fellow Prisoner, who lay there for debt: 
and so I thinking there was no way with me but one; (That I must be 
sent packing to my long home.) Thus I spake unto him. 

Countrey-Man, what my name is, our Partnership in Misery hath 
made you know: And with it, know that Iam a Devonshire-man borne, 
and Tavestock the place of my once abiding, I beseech you, if God ever 
send you Liberty, and that you saile into yo take that Countrey in 
your way: Commend me to my Wife and Children, made wretch ty 
me, an infortunate Father, and Husband: Tell them, and my Frie 
(I entreate you, for God’s cause) that if I be (as I suspect I hall nme om 
to Death in Sherrys, I will dye a Christian Soldier, noway, I hope, di 
honoring my King, Countrey, or the Justice of my cause, or my Re- 

on 
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Anon after, away was I conveyed with a strong Guard by the Go- 
vernour of Cales, and brought into Sherrys on a Thurseday, about twelve 
at night. 

On the Sunday following, two Friers were sent to me (both of them 

ing Irish Men, and ape very good English): One of them was 

Padre Juan Sys er John). After a sad and grave salutation ; 
Brother (quoth he) I come in Love to you, and charity to your soule, to 
confesse you: And if to us (as your spirituall Ghostly Fathers) you 
will lay open your sinnes, wee will forgive them, and inaies your way to 
Heaven, for to-morrow you must dye. 

I desired them, that they would give me a little respite, that I might 
retire into a private Chamber, instantly I would repaire to them, 
and give them satisfaction: Leave I had; away I went, and immediately 
returned’: they asked me, if I had yet resolved, and whether I would 
come to Confession : 1 teld ‘theis, hind boom’ at confession! ‘a2 ; 
one of them demanded, with whom? I answered, with God the Fa- 













from Prison, into the 
3 dred Shotte, before three 
foure Marquesses, besides other great 

Persons ; the towne having in it at least five thousand Soldiers. 
At my first ing before the Lo my sword lying before them 
, the Duke of Medina asked me if I knew that weapon ; it 
was reached to me; I took it, and embraced it in mine armes, and with 
tears in mine eyes kist the Pomell of it. He then demanded how many 
men I had kild with that weapon? I told him, if I had kild one, I had 
not been there now, a that Princely Assembly, for when I had him 
at my foote, begging Yor mercy, I gave him life, yet he, then very 
y, did me a mischiefe : en they asked Don John (my prisoner) 


what woundes I gave him ; He sayed, none: upon tltis he was rebuked, 
and told ; That if upon our first Encounter, he had run me through, it 


had been a faire and Noble Triumph ; but so to wound me, being in the 
hands of others, they held it Base. 

Then said the Duke of Medyna to me; Come on English-Man, what 
Shippe came you in? I told him. The Convertine: Who was your 
Captaine ? Captaine Portar: What Ordnance carryed your Shippe? [ 
me Bi forty Peices: But the Lords looking all this while on a paper, 
which they held in their hands: Duke Medyna sayd, In their Note, 
there was but thirty-eight. In that Paper (as after I was informed, by 
- 4 two Irish Interpreters), there was set downe, the Number of our 

ippes, their Burden, Men, Munition, Victuall, Captaines, &c., as per- 
fect, as wee our selves had them in England. 

Of what Strength (quoth an other Duke) is the Fort at Plymouth? I 
answered, very strong: What Ordnance in it. Fifty ek I : That 
is not so, sayd he, there is but seventeen: How many soldiers are in 
the Fort. I answered, two hundred: That is not so (quoth a Conde) 
there is but twenty. | 

si tome Alquenezes asked me, Of what strength the little Iland 
Plymouth ? I told him, I knew not: Then (quoth he) wee 


Is Plymouth a Walled-Towne? Yes, my Lords; And a good wall ? 
eee wearer geod Wal: Ti pie Sapehe, t6 Jen over with 
a And the Towne, sayd Duke of Medyna, strong 
Gates? Yes: But, quoth he, there was neither Wood nor Iron to those 
Gates but two dayes before your Fleete came away. 

Now before 1 goe any farther, let me not forget to tell you, that my 


two Irish Confessors, had been heere in England the last Summer, and, 
when our Fleete came from England, they came for Spaine; Having 
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Three to One. 


seene our King at Plymouth, when the Soldiers diers there shewed their Armes. 
and did then diligently observe what the King did, and how he carried 
. How chance (sayd Duke Giron) did you not in all this Bra 
Fleete take Cales, as you took Puntall? I replyed, that the Lord-Ge- 


an Almeshouse, having a better Market to goe to: Cales, I told them, 
was held Poore, unmand, and unmunitioned: What better Market ? 
sayd Medyna. I told him, Genoa, or Lisborne, and as I heard, there was 
feaently, upon this, an Army of sixe thousand Soldiers sent to Lis- 


_ Then, quoth one of the Earles, when thou meetst me in Plymouth, 
wilt thou bid me welcome? I modestly told him, I could wish, they 
would not too hastily come to Plymouth, for they should finde it another 
manner of place, then as now they sleight it. 

Many other questions were put to me by these great Dons, which so 
well as God did enable me, I answered, the speaking in Spanish, and 
their words intrepreted to me, by those two tris Men before spoken of, 
who also relate my severall answers to the Lords. 

And by the common People, who encompast me round, many jeerings, 
mockeries, scornes, and bitter jestes, were to my face throwne upon our 
Nation, which I durst not so much as bite my lippe against, but with an 
inforced patient care stood still, and let them runne on in their Re- 


__ At the length, amongst many other reproaches, and spightfull Names, 
one of the Spaniardes called English Men Gallinas (Hennes); At which, 
the great Lords fell a laughing: Hereupon one of the Dukes (poynt- 
ing to the Spanish Soldiers), bid me note how their King kept them ; 
And indeed, they were all wonderous brave in Apparell, Hattes, Bandes, 
Cuffes, Garters, &c., and some of them in chaines of gold: And asked 
farther, if I thought these would proove such Hennes as our English, 
when next yeare they should come into England? I sayd no: But 
being somewhat imboldned by his merry Countenance, I told him as 
merrily, I thought they mat f be within one degree of Hennes: What 
meanst thou by that? sayd a Conde. I replyed, they would proove 
Pullets, or Chickens. Darst thou then (onet Duke Medyna, with a 
brow halfe angry) fight with one of these Spanish Pullets? 

- Omy Lord, sayd I, I am a Prisoner, and my Life at Stake, and there- 
fore dare not be so bold to adventure upon any such Action: There 
were heere of us English, some foureteene Thousand, in which Number, 
there were above twelve Thousand, better, and stouter Men then ever I 
shall be ; yet, with the licence of this Princely Assembly, I dare hazard 
the breaking of a Rapier ; and withall, told him, Hee was unworthy the 
Name of an English Man, that should refuse to fight with one Man of 
any Nation whatsoever. Hereupon, my shackells were knocked off, and 
my Iron Ring and Chayne taken from my Neck. 


- Room was made for the Combatants, Rapier and Dagger the Weapons : 
‘A Spanish Champion presents himselfe, Named Signior Tiago; when 


after wee had played some reasonable time, I disarmed, as thus. 
I caught his Rapier betwixt the Barres of my Poniard, and there 
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i ish (especially in his owne Countrey, and 
i ), his Revenge is implacable, mortall, and_bloudy. 
Yet being by the Noblemen, pressed agen, and agen, ay ey For- 
tune with an other, I (seeing my life in the Lyons Paw, to e with 
Ay Tans ces henh coe, and Meneehoagh om glenn 
them, I sayd, if their Graces, and Greatnesses, would give me 
leave to play at mine owne Countrey Weapon called the Quarter-Staffe, 
I was then ready there, an Oppsite against any Commer, whome they 
would call forth ; and would willingly lay downe my Life before those 
Prinees, to doe them Services provided, my Life might by no foule means 
be taken from me. . 
H the head of a Halbert, which went with a Screw, was 
taken and the .Steall delivered to me; the other But-end of the 
Staffe having a Short Iron Pike in it; This was my armor, and in my 


I stood, roe an ent. 
~_ the last, a asim ond welkepuied Spaniard steps foorth, with | 
his Rapier and Poinard: They asked me, what I sayd.to Him: I told 
them, | had a sure friend in my hand, that never failed me, and there- 
fore made little account of that one to play with and should show them 


oS 

Then, a second (armed as before) presents himselfe: I demand, if 
there would come no more? The Dukes asked how many I desired? I 
told them any number under sixe ; which resolution of mine, they smiling 
at, in a kind of scorne, held it not manly; (it seemed,) not fit for their 
owne Honors, and Glory of their Nation, to worry one Man with « 
Multitude; and therefore appointed Three onely, (so weapond) to enter 
into the Listes. 

Now, Gentlemen, if here you condemne mee, for (plucking with mine 
owne hands) such an po upon mine owne head; accept of 
these Reasons for excuse. 

To dye, I thought it most certaine, but to die basely, I would not: 
For Three to kill one had bin to me no dishonor; To them (weapons 
eonsidered,) no Glory; An Honourable Subjection, I esteemed better 
then an Ignoble Conquest. Upon these Thoughts, I fell to it. 

The Rapier Men traverst their ground, I mine ; Dangerous Thrusts 
were put in, and with dangerous hazard avoyded: Showtes eechoed to 
Heaven, to en the Spaniards; not a shoute, nor Hand, to hearten 
the poore English Man; onely, Heaven I had in mine Eye; the Honor 
of my Countrey in my Heart, my Fame at the Stake, my Life on 8 
narrow Bridge, and Death both before and behind me. 
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_. It was now. not a time to dally, they still made full at me; And I had 
beene a Coward to my Selfe, and a villane to my Nation, if I had not 
ges rad Manhood which was Mine, to guard my owne 


i overthrow my gyn vi 
ucking up therefore a art, seeing m faint and wearied, 
I vowed to m soule, to doe something, ere Hea na And 


so setting All upon One cast, It was my Good Fortune (it was my God 
did it for mee) with the but-end where the iron Pike was, to kill one of 
the Three; and within a few Boutes after, to disarme the other two, 
causing the one of them to fly into the Armeé of Soldiers then present, 
and the other for refuge fled behind the Bench. 

_ Lhope, if the braving Spaniards set upon England (as they threaten) 
we shall every one of us, give the repulse to more than ; Of 
which good issue for the Publique, I take this my Private successe to be 


Now was I in greater Danger, being (as I thought) in Peace, than 
before, when I was in Battaile: apnocaby -damlia g 2 
Ayre, with Threatnings at me ; the Soldiers especially bit their thumbes, 
and how was it possible for me to scape? 

- Which, the Noble Duke of Medina Sidonia seeing, called me to him, 
and instantly caused proclamation to be made, that none, on paine of 
death, should meddle with mee; And by his Honorable protection, I 
ae ; And not off, onely with Safety, but with Money, for by the 
es and Condes, were given me in Gold, to the value of foure pounds 
tenne shillings sterling ; and by the Marquesse 'Alquenezes himselfe, as 
much; He embracing me in his Armes, and bestowing upon me that 
long Spanish Russet Cloake I now weare which he tooke from one of his 
Men’s backs: And withall furnished me with a clean band and cuffes; 
it being one of the greatest Favours, a Spanish Lord can doe to a meane 
Man, to reward him with some Garment, as recompence of Merrit. 
_ After our Fight in Sherris, I was kept in the wenn Alquenezes 
House, who one day (out of his Noble affability), was pleasant in speech 
with me; And by my Interpreter desired I would sing: I willing to 
obey him (whose goodnesse I tasted) did so, and sung this Paalne: 
as we sate in Babylon, &c. The meaning of which being told 
he said to me,English Man, comfort thyselfe for thou art in no cap- 
tivity. 
"her this, I was sent to the King of Spaine, lying at. Madrill; My 
Conduct, being foure Gentlemen of the Marquesse Alquenezes; He 
allowing unto me, in the journey, twenty shillings a day when wee Tra- 
velled, and ten shillings a day when we lay still. , 

At my being in Madrill, before I saw the King; My Entertainment 
(by the Marquesse Alquenezes appointment) was at his owne House, 
where I was lodged in the most sumptuous Bedde that ever I beheld; 
and had from his Noble Lady, a welcome farre above my poore deserv- 
ing, but worthy the greatness of so excellent a Woman; She bestowi 
upen me, whilst I lay in her House, a very faire Spanish Shirt, richly 
laced, and at my parting from Madrill, a Chayne of Gold, and two 
Jewells for my Wife, and other pretty Thinges for my children. 

And now that her Noble Courtesies, together, with my own Thank- 
fullness, bade me to speake of this Honorable Spanish Lady; I migh 
very justly be condemned of Ingratitude, if I should not remember, with 














like 


bands Life, came along with him to Sherrys, 
i against me; And as befure, when I 
she often relieved me with Money, 

ever wayte upon them : 
Upon Christmas-day, I was Presented to the King, the Queen, and 
cing brought before him, 1 fell fit) knees: M 

i i as it was fitt) on m : Man 
Questions were demanded of me, whi sb wall hn thy lal witho directed 


is Majesty offered me a Yearly Pention (to a good vallew) 
if I would serve him, eyther at Land or at Sea; For which his Royall 
Fayors, I confessing myself infinitely Bound, and my Life indebted to 
his Mercy, most humbly intreated, that with his Princely leave, I might, 
be suffered to returne into mine owne Countrey, being a Subject onely to 
the King of a a Sovereigne. 

And besides Bond of i aga there was another Obligation, 
due from me, to a Wife and Chil ; And therefore, most submissively 
beg’d, that his Majesty would be so Princely minded, as to pitty my 
Estate, and to wf ow ae To which he at last granted; Bestowing upon 

to beare my pe ws F 

Having thus left Spaine, I tooke my way through some part of 
France ; Where, by occasion, happening into Company of Seven Spa- 
niards, their Tongues were too lavish in Speeches against ourNation ; 
Upon which, some high wordes flying up and downe the Roome,I leaped, 
from Tears and is 

One o Spaniards did the like (none of the rest being weaponed 
which was more than I knew.) ( tage: 

Upon the noise of this Bustling, two English Men more came in, who 
understanding the Abuses offered to our Countrey, the (Spaniards in a 
short time, Recanted on their knees) their Rashnesse. 

And so hoysing Saile for England; I Landed on the three and 
twenty day of April, 1626, at Foy in Cornewall. 

thus endeth my Spanish Pilgrimage: With thankes to my good 

God, that in this extraordinary manner preserved me, amidst these despe- 
re God, (Defender of Men abroad, and Protector 

ow am I bounden to thy Divine Majestie, for thy 


On my knees, I thanke thee, with my I will praise thee, with 
e 


my Handes Fight in thy Quarrell, and all 


Out of the Red Sea, I have escaped; From the Lyons Den, bin de- 
livered; I, rescued from Death, and snatched out of the jawes of Destruc- 
re only by Thee, O my God; Glory be to thy Name, for ever, and ever. 
‘Amen. 


daies of my Life serve 














ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODs. 
BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE. 


Cuap. V. 


NOVA SCOTIA—A FORTNIGHT IN BUSH. 


' “ Treally do think there is no luxury equal to that of lying before a good fire, om 
spruce bed, after oe alge y hard moose chase in clear,. 
fusry, mooaligh, starry nig” => & Yona he 


‘The Start—Anapolis— Micmac Village—Flappers—Trout—Lakes—Rivers. 


- Rares, guns, fishing-rods, blankets, axes, tomahawks, salt pork, 
biscuits, and a couple of birch canoes, the whole under the charge of 
Francis Glode, a Mickmac Indian, were put on board the steamer for 

napolis. And all the preparations for a fortnight’s sojourn “ in bush” 
being completed, Captain E—— and myself started from St. John’s, in 
the month of August to hunt the moose in Nova Scotia. On nearing 
the coast the land loomed in the most extraordinary manner, and masses 
of trees of a gigantic growth, hung nded as it were in the heavens. 
The Wicklow mountains may at times = seen to loom in the same way 
3 after losing sight of the Irish coast ; or, as poor Power would have 
said, ‘‘ after you had seen it clane out of sight.” 

The bay of Anapolis is land-locked on either side by the iron-bound 
coast of Nova Scotia and the entrance to it through straits wooded to the 
water's edge is most striking’; and the canoes of the Mickmac Indians, 
hunting the porpoise, which covered the water at the time, added not a 
little to the picturesque effect. Suddenly the bay opened, and after an 
hour’s steaming the ‘‘ Maid of the Mist” landed us at Anapolis, where 
we were joined by the chief of the tribe, Charles Glode (our guide’s bro- 
ther) and another Indian, supposed to be the most accomplished moose 
hunter in the province ; he spoke no language but that of his nation, 
was a fine athletic fellow, and lived entirely by the produce of the chase.” 
. The result of a consultation was, that we were to strike the head 
waters of a river about ten miles south of Anapolis, and follow it 
through a chain of lakes until it finally emptied itself into the Atlantic 
below Halifax. The hunting ground once settled, the Indians shoul- 
dered the provisions, and, placing the canoes on their heads, went off at 
# long trot, and we, who had only our rifles to carry, found quite enough 
to do to keep pace with them. 

- An Indian path led to a Mickmac village of some twelve or four- 
_ teen lodges, where they halted for their hunting knives, tomahawks, 
and other necessary apparatus for the chase; and we smoked the pipe 
with their squaws. The first thing which strikes the ear upon arriving 
from New Brunswick is the difference between the pronunciation of the 
Mickmac and Milicete languages, and it is curious, though these two tribes 
border on each other, that the lan of the one should be perfectly 
unintelligible to the other. The Lord's Prayer in either is subjoined.* 


* THE LORD’S PRAYER IN THE MILICETE LANGUAGE. 
Me-Tox-sEN’A spum-keek ay-e-en sa-ga-mow-¢ee tel-mox-se’en tel-e-wee-s0-teek. 
Feb.—vou. LXXII. NO. CCCII. : Q 
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muscles. 

In the middle of the night we were awakened by the most mournful 
and painful shrieks, as though a woman was being tortured, and was 
screaming for assistance. It was the cry of “the Loon.”t They make 
these noises when alarmed by the sight of bears. One of the Indians 
snatched up a rifle and di ; he returned towards morning, but 
without having got a shot. Indians can imitate the cry of the loon, 
and by concealing themselves in the brush wood on the edges of the lakes, 
and waving their hats, will call them within shot, but they dive so in- 
stantaneously, that the click of a cap, or @ flash in the is 
sufficient ee. Aare smeqvaudir wiles beitiieNbacket 
can reach . But by suddenly jumping up with a great noise, the 
bird may be alarmed, when his first impulse will be to open his wings 


Cheep-tooke wee-chey-u-leek spum-keektaun e-too-chee-sauk-too-leek spum-a-kay- 
e’en, nauk-na-meen kes-e-kees-skah-keel wek-a-yeu-leek el-me-kees-kaak 
keel-mets- a-woo-lee, Ma-hate-moo-in ka-tee a-le-wa-nay-ool-te’ek el-mas 
we-chee-a-keel me-koke-may-keel ne-ma-hate-hum-too-moo-in. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER IN THE MICMAC LANGUAGE, 
As corrected by the Richibucto Indians from the version printed at Quebec in.1817. 
Noorcm enen waa-soke a-bin, chip-took, tal-wee-sin me-ga-day-de-mak. Waa- 
soke te-lee-daa-nen chip-took igga-nam-win 0o-la ne-moo-lek naa-de-la-tay-se-nen. 
Tel-la-moo Geeteeaspa Suesid ~ rey mhatre puiesarie 
es-me-a- a -ga-nam-win 
ne-loo-nen. Ta-lee a-bik-chik moan aibdiaeanmaball -keel nees- 
Sen auatereboed edhe aa 
na-waam-kil w i 
¢ The grest northern diver. oy ; 
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one ey off they set in i 
water at a most astonishing : dived w: 
Ge saad pone wutil cer tao etek pabing wok wooo: 
some six or eight were caught.—No bad things for supper, when hunger 
does duty for Ca and Harvey sauce. | 
The broad outlet from this lake being broken up into a succession of 
rapids, the skill of ‘the Indians was put to the test, and the canoes often 
uiade tremendous lurches, plunging head foremost into whirlpools ; but the 
Indians, ever on the alert, fended off and preserved their equilibrium, ap- 
parent’y without effort. 
‘An Indian never does an awkward thing—when hunting he never 
steps dry twigs, or any thing likely to alarm the ears of the most 
animal—he moves without noise—he looks before him, behind 
him, and from right to left at every step ; he observes the patches of 
moss, any peculiarity or marked feature ; the trees and their : 
which he invariably recognises, should he cross them again. In his canoe 
he is equally on the look out, along the shore, or in, or under the water, 
nothing escapes his notice ; his paddle propels his canoe without noise or 
splash ; his carriage, his manners and movements, are all grace, all ease 
because they are natural. This river was full of large trout, and the 
salmo huko of Sir Humphry Davy, which, when hooked, jump to 
the height of four or five feet out of the water. There was also a large 
description of char, averaging from one to three pounds, as broad and 
thick as they were long, their bellies of a deep gold colour, covered with 
blood-red spots.— Excellent to eat, playing very strong, and affording 
undeniable sport to the angler. So eager would they rise, that five or 
six would race at the flies at the same time, and would continue to do so, 
when wings, body, hackles and all were completely stripped off the hooks; 
I caught a fine fish of three pounds’ weight, attracted by “the ghost of a 
fly,” a mere bit of tinsel, the only remnant of what had once been a mul- 
berry claret, and had done execution in Ireland, when “the drake was up” 
on Lough Dereverragh: in fact, they would rise at any thing moving through 
the water. ‘The rivers teemed with fish ; and, as we could catch any 
tiumber, we made a few casts into each eddy where the largest fish lay, 
and which invariably rose first-—it was impossible to fish from the banks, 
they were so overshadowed by the forest ; we were, therefore, oblige 
to cast the flies from our caneos, and it required no little skill to 
three large trout which were constantly upon one’s casting line at the 
same time, and that, when sitting in a birch canoe in a rapid river. Oc- 
éasionally we could land upon a rock, or large stone, and fish the pools 
thence, but it was i Minit operation at best, and could not always 
be effected. But the fishing was excellent, and flies had never been cast 
in these streams before. As every thing in the New World is on the 
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mammoth scale, so are the insects—the large flies used upon the West- 
meath lakes are the correct size and exactly the thing—both in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. But the wear and tear of tackle is great. 
Thad, luckily, materials for making them. The tying amused the In- 
dians not a little, to whom the whole operation of fly-fishing was a source 
of great curiosity and delight. 
Cuar. VI. 


Still Waters—Tracks—Moose—The Death—Potatoes—Indigestion—Turtle 
—-Lampreys—Stone Pipes—Calling the Moose. 


While round, in brutal jest, were thrown 
The half-gnaw’d rib and marrow-bone. 
Marmion. 


Tue ends of the moose-wood bitten off, the brush-wood broken and 
trampled down, the water-lilies pulled up and in part eaten, and the num- 
bers of fresh tracks, were certain signs of moose being in the immediate 
neighbourhood, it was, therefore, deemed imprudent to light fires or make 
acamp. The canoes turned over, afforded sufficient covering for our 
heads, but the night was cold aud we were obliged to forego our kettle of 
tea, most sensibly felt as the greatest privation after a day’s fag. 
We started at daylight next morning (but in a fog), paddling carefully 
along the “ still waters.” 

These “ still waters,” so called by the Indians, are boggy creeks of the 
great lakes and rivers, and where the water is stagnant—between these 
and the forests on either side is a luxuriant growth of bog myrtle, dog- 
wood, moose-wood, Labrador-tea, and wild roses ; the resort of bittern* 
and the water-fowl tribe. Through these it is the moose’s great delight 
to wade and suck the water-lilies, and it was in the hope of thus surprising 
them when entangled in the brush-wood and up to their bellies in the 
water, that we had made so early a start, and had preserved such pro- 
found silence. But the wind was unfavourable, and we had the mortifi- 
tion to find, that we had only disturbed them—but even-this was attended 
with no small excitement. Soon after hunting “the still waters” we entered 
a great lake, the largest of the chain, called by the Indians the Lake of 
the Nightingales ; and made straight for a sand-bank in the midst of it, 
with the intention of lighting a fire, having a kettle of hot tea and a good 
breakfast after the fasting and cold of the previous night. This shoal 
had been selected as the least likely place to alarm the moose—but upon 
landing, there was not wherewithall to make a fire, and two of the In- 
dians were dispatched in search of wood and birch bark. 

After they had been gone some time and the sun had nearly dispelled 
the fog, we were suddenly put on the gui vive by shouts reverberating 
through the woods, when presently we saw a great splashing in the 
lake, and above it, looming in the haze, a dark mass towering into the 
clouds,—it might be a water-spout ; our Indian thought the shouts pro- 
ceeded from a gang of lumberers: when in a moment I found myself 
seized by the herculean chief of the Mickmacs, and literally chueked into 





* The American bittern is much smaller than the European species, and its note 
is totally unlike the loud booming cry of the latter. It is a night bird, and its sight 
is most acute during the evening twilight. When disturbed, it rises with a heavy 
and awkward flight, uttering the cry, kwa hwa. 
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the canoe. My companion and the rifles were treated in the same 
manner, and, before we had breathing time to recover the surprise, we 
were going “ oe | pace” down the lake, and the Indian, strainin 

every nerve, paddled with such force, that the canoe was nearly buri 

in her own way. For some time the hallooing and yelling continued, 
until at last the mystery was cleared up, and we dosveetea a huge 
moose in the water; driven into it by the other Indians, who had 
shouted to attract our attention. Both canoes now bore down upon him 
at right angles. Two men in a canoe can always propel it faster than 

@ moose can swim, but both canoes were a long way off—we had but 

one in ours, and a stern chase is always a long one, so say the nautical 

world ; however, we arrived ata point of the main land just as the 
animal had landed. A few seconds and we should have lost him: we 
arrived in the nick of time, however, and, as he dashed off at full speed, 

I fired. The ball passed through his heart; he made a tremendous 

bound straight up into the air and fell upon his back, dead. It was a 

noble animal, seventeen hands high. A second moose had been seen on 

the island from whence they had driven the one already bagged, and 
my companion a anxious to shoot it, we went off in pursuit, and 
ra similar chase he succeeded. 

The Lake of the Nightingales being evidently the resort of moose ; 
the inlets and outlets full of fish; the beauty of the spot to which the 
chase had accidentally led us, and the Indians being ravenous to devour 
the meat, all led us to determine to make it head-quarters. A camp 
was accordingly constructed in orthodox Indian fashion, and long poles 
were placed across to dry the venison upon. Sabaptiste proceeded with 
great glee to skin and cut up the moose, and before a fire could be lit, 
commenced devouring the raw flesh, without bread or salt, and when 
cooked, they all eat of it until they literally could not stir. Like pike, 
they will gorge themselves, and then sleep or rest until hunger again 
drives them forth in search of food. 

_ The moofle, a lump of fat about the nose, is esteemed a great delicacy 
by epicures. This we reserved for ourselves, together with the bones, 
from which, by roasting in the fire, we obtained the most delicious mar- 
row, excellent when eaten with dried biscuits. The meat is the best of 
all wild venison, and the tongues are as good as those of the rein-deer. 
These were hung up to dry, and reserved for our friends in the old 
world. 

‘s As the Indians had over-eaten themselves to such an extent, that their 
locomotive powers were any thing but dubious; we gave their diges- 
tions four-and-twenty hours to recover, and occupied ourselves in fishing 
and reconnoitring the forest, where, for the first time, we saw the potato 
in its natural state, growing in stringy bunches about the roots of the 
spruce firs ; but they were bitter and unpalateable, generally about the 
size of a filbert, and not exceeding that of a walnut. Some of the pine 
were enormous; at least two hundred feet high, perfectly straight, and 
would square three. The total absence of the white cedar (so common 
in every swamp in New Brunswick) surprised me : and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that although the boundary between the two provinces is not a 
natural, but merely an imaginary one, yet that line once crossed into 
Nova Scotia, and the cedar ceases to be found.* Neither are “ the 


~®* The Blue Noses declare that branches of this cedar placed amongst clothes or 
furs will keep off moths. 
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deer,” s0 common in New Brunswick, to be met with in the other pro- 
vince, to the Indians of which they are perfectly unknown ; and on one 
oceasion, when I had taken Francis out hunting with me in New Bruns- 
wick, he ran after one for the best cua a shoes, and 
came back at not having got a sig i 

ho Miliscte Indiy Tndigas detlore that these deer will not cross the St, 
John’s river. 

The Indians’ stomachs having had a liberal four-and-twenty hours’ rest, 
my companion repaired to the still waters, where he got nine shots at 
moose in the one day, and I, accompanied by John, carrying a quarter 
of a moose on his back, went half a day's journey to a settlement where, 
as he expected, we exchanged the meat for salt sufficient to preserve the 
skin for stuffing. We got, likewise, a mess of potatoes, much prized by 
them medici after a moose debauch, as on this occasion. 

The Indians did not wish us to kill more moose, nor would it have 
been sportsmanlike so to do, as we could make no use of the meat; 
but it was often most tantalizing when, suddenly descending a rapid, 
they would swing the canoes round, hold them fast with their poles, and 
point to a huge moose, who would take himself off at a long trot. On 
one occasion, however, the temptation was too great, and a ball from my 
rifle passed through the ear of one. So quick-sighted are the Indians, 
that all three at the same moment exclaimed, “It had gone through 
his ear.” 

These Indians carve pipes out of a porous kind of stone (soap stone) 
found in the beds of torrents, and called by them pipe-stones ; it is soft, 
works well, and resembles the green lava of Vesuvius. During the 
intervals between repletion and the chase, Sabaptiste made one, which 
I still ss; it is exquisitely finished. On the front of the bowl, in 
alto-relievo, is a deer’s head and horns, on the reverse and either side, In- 
dians’ heads. The character of which, and the accompanying ornaments, 
are decidedly Egyptian. I was much struck by finding the same orna- 
ments, frieze, and even the same character of heads, in one of the tombs 
lately discovered in the Necropolis of Tarquinii, near Cornetto. 

The outlet of the lake was full of lampreys, in their migration from 
the sea, lying in coils upon beds of sand which they throw up themselves ; 
and they were so thick that, upon lowering a stick with some hooks 
attached to it, and jerking it up suddenly, three or four were pulled out 
at atime. Inthe shoal parts of the lake we speared terrepins, a large 
kind of fresh water turtle, of a beautiful sea-green colour, weighing from 
six to eight pounds, and full of eggs, much esteemed by the Indians, and 
which were not bad roasted. 

The Indians having despatched three or four dozen lampreys, though 
without the bad effect which is said to have followed a like excess on the 
part of one of our early kings, and having ourselves, like the —_ 
man who made up his mind, ere he embarked for Egypt, that he 
could rough it upon a beefsteak and a bottle of claret, so we contrived to 
do the like, on an excellent supper of venison, grouse, turtles’ eggs, and 
a dish of fish, and having lit our pee and stretched our feet towards a 
roaring fire, we might truly say with Goldsmith : 

Oh, luxury! thou curse by Heaven's decree, 

How ill-exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
John gave the following description of the manner of “calling the 
moose,” which takes place about the end of September or beginning of 
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October, when the frosts have set in. As fires cannot be lit, or tobacco 
smoked, this species of hunting is attended with great privation and 
ee De, oe aS season, the antlers of the male have 

ined their full growth, and he is in truth a noble animal, When the 
moon is at its full, the Indians proceed with the greatest caution to the 
still waters, and take up a position in their canoes amongst the adjacent 
brushwood. They are provided with a piece of birch ‘bark, rolled up 
into the of a speaking-trumpet, by blowing through which they 
imitate exactly the lowing made by the female when in expectation of a 
partner. 

John described it as glorious, when perfect stillness reigned over the 
forest, to hear the bulls, sometimes three or four together, first at a long 
distance, and by degrees nearer and nearer, rushing on, bellowi 
roaring, knocking each other over, trampling down the brushwood, and 
dashing through the streams, until they come so close to the hunter, 
that they have no time to discover the (Asal before a ball from the 
unerring aim of an Indian’s rifle stretches them lifeless. 


Cuap. VII. 


A RACE THROUGH THE UNITED STATES. 
Star-bespangled Banner—Flying Artillery—Crimping System—Table d’ Hotes 
— Whales and Peas—Mercantile Fowls—Sea (sick) Speculations. 


THE novelty of a New Brunswick life having a little worn off, three of 
us started, about the end of August, for a race through the northern 
' states, as far as the falls of Niagara. The steamer to which we con- 
signed ourselves, passed through the bay of Pasamaquoddy, the waters 
of which, studded with a thousand islands of all shapes and sizes, are 
beyond description beautiful. Eastport, a frontier town of the state of 
Maine, was our first landing-place. Over the fort floated the star- 
bespangled banner, at least half an acre of bunting; “The stars to . 
illumine our friends, the stripes to punish our enemies.” 

This fort was garrisoned by a company of horse artillery. It was 
composed entirely of deserters from our regiments quartered from time 
to time in New Brunswick. These being infantry regiments, the 
men had of course never learned to ride, and rarely to exercise great 
guns. Nevertheless, they did duty as flying artillery in the United 
States. They wore fancy-coloured waistcoats under sky-blue jackets, 
trousers of the same colour, with broad yellow stripes down them ; their 
boots turned up at the toes, like skates, the trousers only remiss 
half way down their legs. The whole was crowned by a frightfu 
leather cap, with a huge brass letter to denote their company ; but it is 
but fair to remark that their barracks were as clean as an unlimited 
allowance of whitewash could make them. We recognised a rascal who 
had deserted from St. John’s not long before. He was walking about, 
cragging a nine-pound shot fastened to his leg (by which we concluded 
that he had already got into a scrape), smoking a cigar, and cag, 
if he did not care a d—n for General Jackson or any one else. We 
heard, soon after we left Eastport, that this company having been 
ordered to Florida, to quell an insurrection of the Seminole Indians, the 
Majority of them deserted on their march to Boston. They were, how- 
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retaken, and sent on. On my return to New Brunswick, I saw a 

from the last of the survivors to his brother, recommending him 

his es on no account to desert their colours for the American 

service, he being the only one who had escaped the tomahawk of the 
Indians, or the deadly pestilence of the swamps. 

The difficulty, however, of ting desertions was, in spite of all 
warnings, very great in New Brunswick. Yankey agents followed the 
men, enticed them into crimping houses, and plied them with drink, and 
when sufficiently intoxicated, they were put on board fast sailing schooners, 
which got under weigh whilst they lay in a state of unconsciousness. On 
coming to themselves, many might have returned, had they not been 
given more rum, and been afraid of the consequences of their first trans- 
gression. There was but one instance of a man’s returning in the two 
years we remained in New Brunswick. 

The officers of the United States army we met at Eastport, from 
having seen much of Indian life, were very agreeable; and the com- 
mandant, in particular, who had served in the Far West, was a most 

ntlemanlike man. His daughter, a young lady of fourteen, knew La- 
tin and Greek, and was looking forward to her return to school to Boston 
to learn Hebrew and finish her education. 

The steamers to Portland had blown up, or been burnt, so we were 
obliged to go round in a schooner, on board of which there were the most 
dreadful set I ever recollect to have encountered. One man got up at 
table to let another pass down, who immediately dropped into the vacant 
place. The civil man remonstrated—in vain ; the answer he received 


was, “ Well, I guess you shouldn’t have got up then—Hell—I shall keep 


” 


it now.” After dinner, the majority sang psalms, until dispersed by a 
drunken slumberer singing “‘ Yankee Doodle,” and “ Hail Columbia.” 

It was midnight when we landed at Portland. After going the round 
of the hotels, which were full, we discovered a large reception room, 
filled with “shake downs,” in one of which we found a fellow-passenger 
poo | ensconced. He had turned in with all his clothes on, as he had 
done during the three nights on board the schooner, what the Yankees 
term “all standing,” viz., in boots, great coat, &c. He had besides 
heaped the clothes from all the other beds on his own, though the room 
was hot to suffocation ; of these, however, we soon dispossessed him, and — 
betook ourselves to horizontal refreshment in the best manner we could. 

We were much struck with Portland, which is a very neat town: 
double rows of trees on each side the streets ; the houses clinker built, 
and painted in bright colours, divided from the street and each other by 
gardens and parterres. From the top of the observatory, there is a grand 
view commanding the town, harbour, and its islands, and Mount Wash- 
ington, a bold hill, in shape resembling Soracte, which bounds the ho- 
rizon to the north-east. 

The ladies were well dressed, well chausséd, and well coifféd en chinoise, 
with a well gummed créve cur in front of the ear, domestically termed 
by them a “ spit curl.” 

For the first time we here dined at a regular American table d'héte. 
The consumption of food was fearful; some left the table in seven 
minutes and a half, from that to fourteen the room was cleared, and we 
were left alone. Boiled green Indian corn, plaistered over with butter, 
seemed the favourite dish, and most excellent it was. They hold it at 
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both ends, gnawing it round, ridge after ridge, like a man playing pan- 


dean pipes Some, in their a whole fowls an 

them bodily on to their plates. One man, addressing me in mercantile 
phraseology, said, “ Stranger, I guess I'll trouble you for the balance 
of that fowl,” meaning what remained of it on the dish. 

On a meee ® oe ae officer, travelling with his wife, was 
dining at Boston on the first nm peas made their appearance. 
He _ the dish making its soul viele he between himself, his wife, 
and the peas; he therefore made sure of getting some for her ; but no— 
the brute swept the whole contents of the dish on to his plate, gave the 
dish an exulting shove, and, turning round, exclaimed, “ I guess I’m a 
whale at peas, by G—.”* It is painful to witness the unlady-like prac- 
tice of arranging peas along the blade of a knife and eating them off by 
rows, at once dispelling the charm of a young and pretty face ; nor was 
the substitution of forks for toothpicks a redeeming trait. 

From Portland we embarked on board a magnificent steamer for 
Boston. There were upwards of four hundred persons on board, half of 
them ladies. The gentlemen’s cabin was one hundred and eighty feet 
fong. The doors of the ladies’ cabin were left open in consequence of 
the excessive heat. There were many unprovided with berths, and they 
lay about in beautiful confusion, most of them in great dishabille. 

These steamers have much the appearance of floating bazaars, every 
sort of amusement going on, from eating, drinking, and gambling, to 
swapping and speculating, even to the taking advantage of the miseries 
of their fellow passengers: it being a common practice, when the 
steamers are crowded and a rough passage expected, for individuals to 
take a number of berths on the chance of sea-sick bidders ;—three, four, 
or even five times the original price being then given. 


Cuap. VIII. 


BOSTON. 


Sky-blue—Yankee’s Shaving—Hell in Harness, and Harness of Hay-ropes— 
Frigid Baptists—Canals—Ontario—An Almighty Fall. 


‘‘ Ture Tremont House,” the crack hotel of Boston and of the United 
States, was full, but we were well put up in the ‘‘ American,” a new 
house. We had now got fairly into American hours—breakfast from 
seven to eight, dinner from one to two, and tea from six to seven. .Tea and 





* I was much amused at meeting the other day with the following account of a 
royal “ whale at peas,” no later than the close of the seventeenth century:—“ A 
king of England (a Dutchman, it is true), of whom the Duchess of Marlborough, in 
her apology for her conduct, observes, ‘ I gave an instance of his vulgar behaviour 
at his own table when the Princess of Wales* dined with him. It was in the be- 
ginning of his reign, when she was with child of the Duke of Gloucester. There 
happened to be a plate of peas, the first that had been seen that year ; the king, 
without offering the princess the least share of them, eat them every one himself. 
Whether he offered any to the queen, I cannot say; but he might do so safely 
enough, for he knew she durst not touch them. The princess confessed, when she 
came home, she had so much mind to the peas, that she was afraid to look at them 
and yet could not keep her eyes off them.” 

* His sister-in-law, the Princess of Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne.—Jessie’s 
House of Hanover. 
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coffee made the only distinction of the first and last, for meat was equally 
served at all. 

The bedsteads in the hotel fell to pieces on touching a spring, an in- 
genious invention in a town where fires so constantly occur. There 
were no fewer than four oA night of eee + tent ane ste wonder- 

soon under, the -engine ent being well organised. 
Wel ised in due order, the park, called the Common, full of magni- 
ficent old elms, of which the Bostonians take great care. We hired 
excellent hacks, and visited Mount Auburn, the cemetery of the aris- 
tocracy of Boston—Spurzheim is buried here—and returned through 
Cambridge, the langest college in the states, and by Bunker’s Hill, where 
they have erected a monument to commemorate the battle which we won, 

yette laid the foundation stone. The ladies here are not so pretty 
as those of Portland, and the men are generally tall but wretchedly ill- 
made, and from the habit of stooping over their desks, become round 
shouldered, have a slovenly gait, and the unmanly habit of shaving off 


their whiskers, gives them a sky-blue or leaden appearance. 
No independent Yankee ever thinks of shaving himself. They study 


the comfort of that operation much, and the chair in which they sit, has 
a board or platform for the head to rest upon, which is raised or de- 
pressed by a screw to the desired height ; when adjusted, the artist, 
—— a nigger, seizes the patient's nose between his fore-finger and 

umb, and shaves him slick. He then powders the face as a finale. 
We tried the process, and found it rather comfortable. _ At Eastport a 
woman operated. A New Englander travels so much, a wardrobe 
would be in the way. He therefore gets every thing “all standing,” a 
complete suit, and when worn out, he buys another; rarely has he a 
change of any thing, with the exception of fronts, one of which, tied on 
after shaving, does duty for, and has all the appearance of, a clean shirt ; 
but like Topffer’s Monsieur Vieuxbois, “ il change de linge bien rarement.” 
His kit, therefore, not being extensive, packs easily into a small valise, 
and is conveniently carried in one hand ; brushes, combs, tooth-brushes, 
and round towels, being generally to be found suspended from the walls 
in most of the hotels and steamboats. 

In the New England states, the ladies are for the most part extremely 
serious, and camp meetings are more fashionable than theatres. 

We quitted Boston, without regret, by the railroad for Worcester, 
which mode of travelling is designated by the Yankees, “ Hell in harness.” 
Owing to its serpentine construction, we progressed but slowly. The 
railway not being finished, we took the “stage” at Worcester. The 

in all parts of the United States are conducted on the same prin- 
ciple—abominable, cooped-up contrivances, holding nine inside, three on 
each seat, the centrc one —s a wide leather strap to support the 
backs of those who have the bad luck to be last on the list. There are 
no outside places, and therefore no hope of any relief from the horrors 
of a hot day and a full coach. The drivers, who it would be treason to 
call coachmen, change, with their teams, every fourteen or sixteen miles, 
are kind to their horses, and drive with « the reins in both hands,” as 
say in “ Ould Ireland,” “and the whip in the other.” They are 

e, round-shouldered rascals, sitting on the box with their chins p Sa 
resting on their knees, and arms extended to full length, clean their now 
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horses, and drive them entirely in snaffle bits, giving them great quan- 
tities of water, three or four lines during the Fire wtlbieendien 
the coach is driven bodily into ponds, rivers, or lakes. In America, as on 
the Continent, carriages are always passed on the right hand. England 
is a TE! where the reverse is practised, and her children in 
the New World, have adopted the Continental practice in contradis- 
tinction, I suppose, to the habits of the mother-country ; but, 


The laws of the road are a paradox quite, 

For when you are travelling along, 

If you keep to the deft you'll be sure to be right, 
If you keep to the righé you'll be wrong. 


_ Nations differ as to the treatment of horses on a journey; a Yankee 
will give them as much water as they can drink to induce them to “ 
a-head ;” in England it is considered to have a contrary effect; t 
Italian vetturino employs a head-dress of bells; and Pat is not without 
his own contrivance, a bundle of hay tied to the end of the pole, causing 
a constant exertion to reach what is attained only at the end of the 
journey. But the ingenious inhabitant of the “ Emerald Isle” has many 
other such inventions. He will open and slam to the doors of a post- 
chay, to flatter the animals into a belief that the carriage has been 
lightened of its load. Apropos to such Hibernian devices, I recollect 
being obliged to plead as an excuse to a fair lady in Carlow, for being 
late at her dinner, the fact that the driver of our car, having left us in 
the middle of the road, in a downpour of rain, to light his “‘dudeen,” a 
loose, half-starved horse, grazing in an adjoining ditch, had taken a 
fancy to the hay of which our traces and collars were made, and eaten 
so much of it, we were detained till the harness was renewed. But 
the good old days, when the post-chaises were thatched, one door nailed 
up, no steps to the other, and the ostler made his appearance with “a 
fork, to raise the windies with, plase your honour,” have vanished before 
the enlightened, “ tay-drinking” disciples of Father Mathew. 

The country we passed through to Northampton was but partially 
cleared, the tide of emigration having set to the west, the lands being 
= more fertile, requiring less labour and clearing, and to be had for 

money. 

We ioeeid the Connecticut river by a covered wooden bridge, 1100 
feet long, and arrived at Northampton, the beau ideal of ‘a country vil- 
lage, with its white cottages and green jalousies, magnificent and gigan- 
tic elms, single or in groups, part of the primeval forest judiciously 
spaced, added to its beauties. This is the fatherland of the Temperance 
system, which is carried to so disagreeable an extent, that we were 
only able to get sour cyder at the inns, and often not even that. A 
meeting in support of these doctrines was going on in the evening ; an 
immense assemblage, chiefly of women, were edified by a man holding 
forth, till he worked himself in a perfect frenzy. We left him arguing 
strenuously, that any person who sold spirituous liquors was a murderer 
in the sight of the Lord. 

At our next halt, Pittsfield, we hired hacks, and visited a village of 
shaking quakers : they wear much the garb of their brethren in the Old 
World, but we could not see them shake, as they only do so when the 
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spirit moves them. A communicative old gentleman of the persuasion 
told us the world had formed erroneous opinions of their women living in 
common—for, on the contrary, that they separated man and wife. 

In this country of sectarians, ie apetannet making a baptist, and 
the ordeal go through, must be one of the least agreeable, particu- 
larly duri e winter months: a hole is cut through the ice—the can- 
didate for baptism is lowered through, and comes up at once a baptist 
and an icicle. Yet, notwithstanding what is before them, there are many 
who present themselves for immersion, or as the knight's bard has it, 


To dive like wild-fow] for salvation, 
And fish to catch regeneration. 


From Albany a railway took us to Saratoga, the Baden-Baden of the 
New World. season was over, so we saw nothing of the amusements 
of the place. We met with a gambler, who, finding we were not to be 

igeoned, altered his tack and turned out a most amusing dog. He was 
fall of anecdotes of the South, and it actually ended in our determining 
to give up, for the present, our journey through Canada down the St. 
Lawrence, that we might proceed there immediately after visiting Nia- 


We took the boat on the Erie canal from Schenectady to Utica, up 
the beautiful valley of the Mohawk. The canal running all the way 
el to the course of the river. This conveyance, always a bore, was 
made doubly so by the number of bridges we were obliged to pass under 
—so low that the man at the helm was obliged to sing out ‘‘ Low bridge,” 
as we approached them, to the great terror of sundry fat gentlemen, who 
not always looking a-head in time to get off the deck, were obliged to 
prostrate themselves on their backs, and the dismay in their faces evidently 
showed them to be calculating whether their large corporations would 
|e under unscathed. Narrow as this kind of boat must of necessity 
, it was surprising how many beds they contrived to make up: a long 
_—s trays, three deep, were let down from the cabin ceiling, on whic 
the beds were placed, connected with cords somewhat in the manner of 
cottage book-shelves; it was, therefore, desirable to choose the highest 
berth, as the cords were not over strong, and should the upper berth be 
occupied by any one at all approaching to Daviel Lambert’s calibre, the 
chances were that he would carry it away, and swamp the unfortunate 
occupant of the primo piano. 
The manner of steering these boats by night is ingenious ; two white 
goose-quills are fastened upright on either extremity of the deck, next 
the bow, a light from below is reflected upon the feathers, which appear 
to the man at the helm like two flames of fire. We were not sorry to 
find ourselves at Utica, and set off next day to see Trenton falls, ‘which 
are fine in their ry em succession of dark amber-coloured falls, like the 
dark waters of the Caernarvonshire rivers. From Utica we had again to 
follow the Erie canal as far as Syracuse; from whence, skirting a long 
lake, we descended the Oswego river, as far as the town of that name, 
situated at its outlet in Lake Ontario. Hence we embarked in a steamer 
on its dark blue waters, and by sun-down had run the land out of sight 
The followin morning we landed at Toronto, the capital of Upper 
Canada, which looked dirty and uninteresting. 
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From Toronto the Transit steamer crossed daily to Fort George, at 
the mouth of the Niagara, In her we took our passage and were duly 
unshipped at the fort, where a stage waited to convey passengers to the 
falls. The drive along the banks of the Niagara river to Queenston 
is most lovely. On the left flows the Niagara, its banks 
covered with black walnut, hiccory, acacia, and butter-nut trees, and on 
our right stretched away fertile fields of Indian corn, and orchards 
crowded with no and peach-trees, the latter in such quantities that 
the pigs are fed on the fruit. This beautiful scenery continues to 
Queenston, half-way from the town of Ni to the falls, where we 
had to climb a hill, on the summit of which is erected a well-executed 
column to Sir Isaac Brock, who drove the Americans over the river in 
1812. The view from this monument is one of the finest I ever looked 
upon. Beneath, the river, green as a vein of malachite, flows through 
the above-described rich country, until it meets Ontario, which is 
bounded in the far horizon by blue outlines of hills some sixty miles 
distant. 

Evidently the falls commenced at this point, breaking their way up to 
their present site, seven miles further, where they ve tad a check, and. 
where, in all probability, they will ever remain ; for, so long as the river 
was confined to a narrow space, they continually receded. At present 
the mass of water is broken into two falls, checked for ever by the ex- 
tended width of the current. Small fragments may wear away and 
break off, as did a small piece of the Table Rock a few years ago, and 
some such event was the probable origin of the famous hoax in the 
Buffalo paper, stating the cataract to , oe entirely disappeared ; but 
for ages to come the falls of Niagara must bear the same bs and 
be confined to their present locale. A fewinches they may recede which, 
can only add to their sublimity. No one can, either by description of 
pen or pencil, give the smallest idea of these falls. It is as impossible 
as the endeavour of the artist to portray the Alps of Switzerland, the 
Jungfrau, or Mont Blanc. The best description I ever met with of 
Niagara, was a Yankee remark scribbled in Mr. Starkey’s book of 
visiters who pass to Termination Rock, 


‘© AN ALMIGHTY FALL OF WATER.” 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF THE LORDS STOWELL AND 


TOGETHER WITH SOME CORRECTIONS, AND ADDITIONS, TO MR. TWISs’s 
LIFE OF THE LATTER. 


Pant VI. 


Cardinal Campeius. The queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainfal to be tried by it ; *tis not well. 
cre. Sealy 

King Henry, C again. 

Criv. Katherine Queen of England, come into the court ! 


King Henry VIII., Act, 2. 


Havinc paid a respectful but honest tribute to the genius, and bade a 
last farewell to the Manes—magna imago—of the classic Lord Stowell, 
we have now only to survey the latter and concluding portions of the life of 
his brother. 

In a previous chapter* we mentioned that the political talents of Lord 
Eldon had not entirely slumbered during the Grenville Administration; 
but we omitted to state that the ex-chancellor was, at that period, the 
confidential adviser of the Princess of Wales, the attacks’ upon whose 
character had found encouragement in the Whig ministers of the day— 
the friends of her husband. 
The light which we are enabled to throw upon the history of that un- 
happy f y, has tempted us to go back to her first inauspicious landing on 
“ this English earth.” 

Jt was at midday on Sunday the 5th of April, 1795, that Caroline of 
Brunswick disembarked at Greenwich. By two o'clock in the afternoon 
of the same day she was conveyed to St. James’s. Here the Prince of 
Wales hastened to meet her. And Mr. Harris (afterwards Lord Malmes- 
bury) thus relates their interview :[—“ I, according to the established 
— introduced (no one else being in the room) the Princess Caroline 
to him. She very properly, in consequence of my saying to her it was 
the right mode of proceeding, attempted to kneel to him. He raised her 
(gracefully enough) and embraced her, said barely one word, turned round, 
retired to a distant part of the apartment, and calling me to him, said: 
* Harris, I am not well; pray get me a glass of brandy.’ I said, ‘ Sir, had 
you not better have a glass of water?’ upon which he, much out of humour, 
said, with an oath, ‘ Vo; I will go directly to the Queen,’ and away he 
went.” 

Since the publication of the passage above quoted, the world has been 
all agog to know what was the mysterious discovery made by the Prince 
while in the act of raising the Princess from the ground. 

Why, if the truth must be told, it was that Her Royal Highness, never 
very refined, smelt of brandy and water, of which she had that morning 
taken a potation. And hence the delicately implied reproof which the 
fastidiousness of him who loved to be called “ the first gentleman in Europe,” 
thought proper to administer, on his first interview, and in the presence 





* See the Number for last December. 
t Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries, Vol. iii., p. 218. 
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ofa third person, to his cousin, and his betrothed bride. in! 
however, it must be admitted that an ambient atmosphere, created by 
fumes of brandy and water, would not afford very inviting credentials or 
feminine ;— especially to one who had ever been Uié with 
those, whose yin ye might be said of their moral—purity was 
dedcepticash e. 

That Lord Malmesbury, whose simple, innocent inquiry came in so mal- 
a-propos to the point of the Prince’s allusion, had She leded idea of the 
fact just disclosed, we do not for a moment believe. His diary evinces no 
consciousness of it: but indeed, having accompanied the Princess in her 
voyage, he might, by a participation of guilt, have had his own o 

ions blunted. However, the two ladies, Lady Jersey and Mrs. 

, who accompanied her in the carriage from Greenwich, could 

hardly have failed to make the discovery ; but Lord Malmesbury does 
not appear to have been on confidential terms with either of them. 

The disgust, once taken, was rapidly increased. Who has not heard 
of the honeymoon of the Princess, so mysteriously and portentously 
eclipsed ? Who then will be bold enough to pronounce that the cause 
why the House of Saxe-Coburg instead of that of Brunswick shall hereafter 
sit upon the British throne was not the drinking a glass of brandy and 
water? Important events, when we can trace them back, are commonl 
found to spring from trifling causes. The source of the Nile was at ingle 
discovered in a little fountain. 

Well, long years of estrangement and entire separation followed the 
birth of the Princess Charlotte. As the Prince had naturally gravitated to 
the Whigs, so, by as sure a law, was the Princess drawn into the political 
system of the Tories, which revolved round the King. dn May, 1806, 
whilst the Whigs were in office, the Prince preferred to the ministers a 
charge against the wife, whom he had deserted, of being unfaithful, and of 
having unlawfully become pregnant, and given birth to a son. The charge 
was taken up by the government; and authority was intrusted, by a com- 
mission from the King, to a secret tribunal, consisting of four members of 
the ministry to conduct “the delicate investigation” of the credibility of 
the evidence by which it was sup : 

On the 14th of July, the commissioners reported to the King, that the 
pregnancy and delivery were disproved ; but that there were other circum- 
stances, “‘ particularly those stated to have passed between Captain Manby 
and her Royal Highness, which must be credited, until they receive some 
decisive contradiction ; and which, if true, were justly entitled to most serious 
consideration.” And a copy of the report, and of the depositions on which 
it was founded, was shortly eral forwarded to the Princess, at her 
residence at Blackheath. 

As the befriending her Royal Highness was known to be a sure mode of 
gratifying the King, and damaging the ministers and the Prince, she had 

no lack of able friends and defenders. Lord Eldon, at that period, 
would often dine with her at Blackheath; and to him she used to assign the 
seat of honour on her right hand. In Germany, it had not been the 
custom for gentlemen to help the ladies near them to wine; but each 
sex filled their own glasses at their option. The Princess, however, as Lord 
Eldon related, used to reverse, in some sort, our own old English fashion in 
his favour; for she would quietly fill his glass herself, and so frequently, 

he seldom left her house without feeling that he had exceeded the 
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limits of discretion. Those, indeed, who recollect the proverb, “that though 
one man may take a horse to the well, ten men cannot make him drink,” 
will moderate their commiseration for the hard lot of the ex-chancellor. _ 
The Princess, having an ally so well qualified to assist her in this 
emergency, communicated to Eldon the report and depositions, 
He came to the conclusion, which he then of course kept private, that, 
at the time in question “ she was not with child, 
herself to be with child ;’* and, therefore, that she was more 
than innocent: but he rted her cause with the zeal and the 
skill of an advocate. Mr. Perceval, with the assistance of Lord Eldon 
and Sir Thomas Plomer,+ composed for her some letters to the King, in 
which she defended herself from the imputations cast upon her, and, after 
attacking the conduct of the Prince and the commissioners, in a manner 
calculated to produce a great effect on the country, if they should be 
blished, threatened, that. unless her reception at Court (to which her 
usband and the ministry had raised impediments) should immediately 
be permitted, she would publish the whole proceedings and corres- 


About the commencement of 1807, as the ministerial interdict upon the 
Princess appearing at Court had not been taken off, Mr. Perceval,t 
the most active of her i caused the documents connected with 
the “delicate investigation” (comprising these letters) to be privately 

rinted, with a view of publication. In this step he had the sanction of 

rd Eldon,§ of the Duke of Cumberland, then in confidential communi- 

eation with both his Majesty and Lord Eldon, and of (it may hence be 
fairly presumed) a still more exalted personage. 

e reasonseand circumstances which led to the abandonment of the 
intention at this time to publish, may be collected from the conversations 
of Lady Hester Stanhope and of Lord Eldon. 

In 1837, Lady Hester, after alluding to what is commonly called the 
Queen’s Trial, thus spoke of the book of Mr. Perceval :|| ‘‘ I prevented the 
explosion the first time ; and I will tell you how. One day, the Duke of 
Cumberland called on me, and, in his accustomed manner, began, ‘ Well, 
Lady Hester, it will be all out to-morrow. We have printed it, and to- 





* Sir Samuel Romilly’s Memoirs, Vol. iii., page 104. That such was then the view 
of her principal advisers, will appear more probable after a perusal of her letter to 
the King, of the 2nd October, 1806 ; of which Sir Samuel Romilly, after praising 
the dexterity with which it was drawn up, says, “The most remarkable circum- 
stance in it is, that the Princess, instead of demanding that a further investigation 
of her conduct should take place, and that she should have an opportunity of 

roving her innocence, and confounding her enemies, earnestly deprecates sny 
er inquiry.”—TId., vol. ii, p. 165. 
t Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. xxiv., pp. 1132—1144. Romilly’s 
Memoirs, Vol. ii., p. 165. t Romilly’s Memoirs, Vol. ii., p. 165. 
Edinburgh Review, No. .cxxxv., pp. 29—32. Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, Vol. xxiv., p. 1145. A few letters from the Princess to Lord Eldon, 
given in the 13th chapter of Mr. Twiss’s work (from one of which it appears that 
she would not even discharge some servants who had made depositions to her pre- 
judice, unless Lord Eldon would “ agree to the request” that she mightdo s0) 
conduce also to show how improbable it is that the Princess should have originally 
allowed the documents to be printed without having first obtained his lordship’s 
approbation. Of this book, according to Adolphus’s “ Royal Exile,” vol. i., p. 440, 
three original impressions were said to have been preserved. . 

| “Lady Hester Stanhope’s Memoirs, as related by Herself in Conversation 

with her Physician,” Vol. i., p, 305, 
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morrow it will be all out.’ I knew what he meant, and said to him, 
‘ Have you got [Lord Eldon*]'s leave? I, for my part, don’t like the bu- 
siness at all.’ ‘ Why don’t you like it? asked the Duke. ‘ Because,’ 
answered I, ‘I have too much respect for Royalty to desire to see it-made 
a subject for Grub Street songs’ (I did not say this so much on the P—— 
of ’s account, as for the sake of the P ss. I dreaded the other 
disclosures to which a business like this might lead). The Duke turned 
away asif in thought, and I saw the same ideastruck him ; for, aftera moment’s 
, he resumed his position, and answered, ‘ You are quite right, Lad 
Bester by God! You are quite right ; but what am I to do? We 
have gone too far: whatam Ito do?’ ‘ Why, I think,’ rejoined J, ‘ the 
best thing you can do is, to go and ask [Lord Eldon.]’ So off he 
packed, and I fancy Mr. Perceval [Lord Eldon] and he talked it over, 
and decided on quashing the business. Why, Doctor, the papers were all 
printed, and it cost Mr. Perceval 10,000/. out of the secret service 
money to recover one copy which had been taken off his table.” 

But we have already hinted that a most august personage seems to have 
been eager that the nation should not be ee of the benefit of these 
interesting revelations ;—that an angry father longed for the exposure of 
a less son. Lord Eldon, therefore, as he possessed a considerable 
Slesice over the mind of the King, may be presumed to have been 
deputed to represent to him the opinion which had now been formed, as 
to the imprudence of publishing. His Majesty probably assented ; for, 
changing his tack, he turned out the ministry on the pretext of 
their disposition to make concessions to their Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. . 

As Lord Eldon, who was in opposition, paid his visit to the king but a 
short time before the dismissal of the Grenville administration, he was 
naturally anxious to assure its members that the change, though after, had 
not been on account of, it. In 1813, the King was insane ; yet, whilst he 
was living, his secrets could hardly be divulged by his Chancellor. But 
Mr. Perceval was dead ; and it was then that Lord. Eldon told Lord Grey 
the following history :—“Ido assure you—you may believe it or not as 
you think proper—but I do assure you, that when I had the conference 
with the King in 1807, which I requested, it was solely for the purpose of 
representing to him what mischief might follow, if Perceval was not 
se from publishing the book which he was then bent on pub- 
ishing.” 











* Where in this conversation the words “Lord Eldon” are here inserted 
between brackets, in the memoirs the words “ the Chancellor’ occur. What we 
have corrected is clearly a mistake of carelessness ; since, though Lord Eldon was 
Chancellor before and shortly after the conversation with the Duke must have been 
held; Lord Erskine must have been Chancellor at the time of it. 

_t Sir Samuel Romilly’s Memoirs, Vol. iii., p. 104. Lord Brougham says in his 
sketch of Lord Eldon, in the edition of his statesmen comprised in Knight’s weekly 
volumes; ‘* The length to which his zeal is supposed to have carried him, of having 
& fierce attack on the Prince’s conduct towards her printed at a private press, 
cannot fitly be dwelt upon here; because the whole passage has been confidently 
denied, and, how universal soever the belief was, confirmed by a copy or two of the 
work being preserved, so that the whole was afterwards reprinted, and openly sold, 
the share which Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval were said to have had in the trans- 
action has never been established by any decisive proofs.” Lord Brougham gives 
no reference; and we have not met with the denial to which he alludes, For we 
presume it scarcely can be the passage quoted in the text, as it admits Perceval’s 
Feb.—vou. LXXVI. No. CCCI. R 
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In the spring of 1807, when the Tory ministry were appointed, the 
of St. James's again unfolded to the Princess. But between three 
and four years later fortune again deserted her ; for the intellect of the old 
spn wh mama and protector, became incurably disordered. As 
the Prince, on being appointed Regent, retained the ministers of his father, 
he expected them to abandon the advocacy of his wife; and it must be 
confessed that his expectations here were but little disappointed. In the 
spring of 1813 the Princess, dissatisfied with the increasing restraints which 
were imposed on her intercourse with her daughter, appealed to the nation 
by the publication of a letter, and Eldon, the Lord Chancellor, thus ex- 
pressed, soon afterwards, to Lord Grey, his opimion respecting the Princess 
of Wales :—“ My opinion is, and always was, that though not with child, 
she supposed herself to be with child.”* 

The depositions given in ‘‘ the delicate investigation” were now again 
routed out, and were submitted to a committee of the Privy Council, 
together with a question whether it was proper, under all the circum- 
stances, “that the intercourse between the Princess of Wales and the 
Princess Charlotte should continue, subject to regulations and restrictions.” 
It was decided in the affirmative, with the support of Lord Eldon and 
Sir William Scott. On the 13th of March, the depositions against the 
Princess were very unfairly published by themselves, in the ministerial 
news and a few days later, the supporters of the Princess retaliated, 
by pu g “The Book,” consisting of all the documents on each 
side, connected with the delicate investigation, taken from what the 
advertisement states (and we believe truly) to be a copy of the work 
printed in 1807, under the direction of Mr. Perceval. 

We cannot help fancying, that, notwithstanding Lord Eldon now sup- 
ported the Prince's side with the zeal of a proselyte, his original advocacy 
of that of the Princess somewhat jeopardised his seat on the woolsack ; 
for Lord Yarmouth, a most intimate associate of the Regent, in this very 
month of March, sounded a friend, as to “ whether Romilly would think it 
his duty to refuse the Great Seal if it were offered him, unless all his 
political friends formed part of the administration.”{ And it should be 
remembered, that Romilly was the Prince’s adviser at the time of the 
delicate investigation. 
= to publish, and does not disclaim Lord Eldon’s origingl participation in the 


* This opinion, of course, was expressed after the depositions, on which it had 
been formed, had been the second time laid before him, and probably after they 
were published to the world; for to promulgate an opinion, unfavourable to a party 
who had confidentially laid before him the evidence on which it was formed, in 
order to obtain his assistance in preparing a defence, would be conduct of which 
Lord Eldon was incapable. 

t Entitled“ The Book, or the Proceedings and Correspondence upon the Subject 
of the Inquiry into the Conduct of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
ead geen vom oe 1813.” po 

milly’s Memoirs, Vol. iii, p. 90. The passage which we have just quo 

has reminded us of an anecdote which we long ago heard from cue intimately 0- 

= with Lord Eldon’s history. The Prince Regent having been assured by 

that Lord Eldon’s services could be dispensed with, was on one occasion 

led into adopting a somewhat insulting tone of language to the Chancellor, while 

Sheridan remained within hearing, in the next room, to enjoy the joke. The ar- 

rangement contemplated by Sheridan could not be effected. The Prince was, 

compelled to apologise to the Chancellor, and him to continue in 

office. Our informant added, that Sheridan never oiieel that station in the 
Prince's fayour which he then lost. 
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The Princess of Wales availed herself of the peace of 1814, to leave the 
land of ‘her disappointments and humiliations. Henceforward she so- 
journed on the continent, till the crown devolved on her husband, when, 
with a reputation irretrievably tarnished, she returned to England to claim 
her share of-the regal honours of her consort. With the history of the 
bill of pains and penalties against her, it would be superfluous to proceed; 
although, in the House of Lords, at its intrdduction and withdrawal, Lord 
Eldon presided as Chancellor. It may be mentioned, however, that his 

inion of her conduct was then most unfavourable; and that, amongst 
his familiar friends, he did not hesitate to designate her by a term preceded 
by an expletive, both of which would, in print, be best expressed by a 
couple of dashes. 

At the instance, and by the favour, of George IV., he was, at the coro- 
nation, in 1821, elevated to the dignity of an earl. 

The year 1825 commenced with a fever of speculation in mines and 
railroads. Lord Eldon regarded these investments with the distrust which 
might be expected from one of his caution and experience. Of this there 
is evidence in the following letter, written to his brother-in-law, Mr. ( Wil- 
liam) Surtees; and now selected from original letters lying before us. 


| “Jan? 1. 1825. 
“ Dear Surtees, 

“T avail myself of the Opportunity to send you back the enclosed which 
the Duty of expressing on this day to you and my Sister all the good 
wishes, which a new Year’s day can suggest, affords me. I hope it may 
be distinguished by better weather and Skies less inclement than the 
a year, 1824. Wehad Gusts of Wind last Night, that rivalled 
Thunder in Noise, but I don’t find that they have done Mischief. 

To-day has brought us a draw-back Account of dear Matt— What an 
excellent Creature his Wife appears to be! 

As to Rail Roads, and all the other Schemes, which Speculation, running 
wild, is introducing, I think Englishmen, who were wont to be sober, are 
gone mad— Money is so plentiful that they are throwing it away—and, if 
Things go on long as they are now going on, Money will bear no Interest. 

“With Love of both to both of you, 

“YY” aff’, 
‘ Epon.” 

In the spring of 1827, on the accession of Mr. Canning, the chief of 
the advocates for Roman Catholic Emancipation, to the office of premier, 
which had been vacated through the paralysis of Lord age ais the Earl 
of Eldon, being in his seventy-sixth year, resigned the Chancellorship, 
and was succeeded by Lord Lyndhurst. 

And here we may mention, that, after having, at each returning Christ- 
mas during the greater part of his life, had his larder crammed with pre- 
sents of game and poultry, from those bound to him in friendship or 
gratitude, on the Christmas which followed his resignation, Lord Eldon 
received not one of the accustomed remembrances.* This, trifle as it was, 
we have been assured, he observed and felt. Any circumstance, indeed, 
Occurring to an old man, which shall add to those suspicions of the 
disinterestedness and gratitude of mankind too natural to age, is much 
to be regretted—and more for his own sake than that of others. Q. 


* One friend, however, had sent hima turkey from Norfolk: but, by a strange 
Coincidence, the coach by which it was sent was robbed. 
R 2 
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MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH IN THE EAST.* 


Tue paddle-wheel is the great conqueror, wherever the captain cries 
“Stop her!” and civilisation, in the person of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, 
stops, and lands in the ship's boat, and “ makes a permanent acquaintance 
with the savages on shore.” 

This redoubtable traveller, the Sardanapalus of Pall Mall, and the 
Aladdin of the East, is only to be approached with a respectful timidity, 
We can imagine the man before whom, on touching the shore “ adven- 
ture retreats into the interior, and what is called romance vanishes ;” 
who peers into the incidents of every-day Oriental life with the experience 
of a gray-bearded dweller in the country; who despises the past as sin- 
cerely as Hassan the camel-driver ; who points a moral with the facility of 
a trained missionary; who yields himself up to the solemnity of Eastern 
scenes with the grace and feeling of a tamed lion; and who does not 
ascend, but descends to sit down upon donkeys, to be a person magnifi- 
cent in his physical proportions, and of wisdom and acuteness unbounded 
and all-grasping. 

It is true, that misgivings come to our humble minds, that the monuments 
of the Past have a meaning, and that the memory of bygone things may, 
perchance, recall a lesson; but we also feel that such would be so many in- 
significant arrow-heads or hieroglyphics to so capacious a mind. It is true, 
also, that some simple waxy hearts travel to receive impressions, but it 
must also be felt to be a far more noble and dignified proceeding to go 
about making impressions of our own. In fact, whichever way you 
view the workings and the proceedings of the illustrious Michael Angelo, 
you become convinced that they are not only irreproachable, but that they 
defy criticism. 

Whether he proclaims as at Lisbon, that the best insight into Portu- 
guese manners 1s to be obtained by planting oneself at a corner like a 
beggar, and watching thence the real transactions of the day; whether, 
not feeling any enthusiasm in Greece, he announces it to be his bounden 
duty to sneer and laugh at all who have; whether, on touching at 
knightly Rhodes, he asserts himself to have been so overcome by 
the apathy of the place, that he would not have moved though he 
had been told that the Colossus himself was taking a walk half a mile 
off; whether he hailed the Nile, the mighty river, as the venerable 
father of crocodiles, or described the desert as not sublime, but merely 
uncomfortable, and rendered more particularly so by being joncé 
with soda-water bottles; whether the pyramids are considered to be 
satisfactorily represented by three dots—two big ones and one little 
one—or the mystic grandeur of Egypt be gazed upon in “ pyramidal 
wonder” and “hieroglyphic awe:” still we feel that each and every re- 
mark is distinguished by the same lofty feeling and philosophic capability. 
“* Are we,” indignantly asks Michael Angelo Titmarsh, “ so dlasés of the 
world, that the greatest marvels in it do not succeed in moving us? Have 
society, Pall Mall clubs, and a habit of sneering, so withered up our 
organs of veneration, that we can admire no more?” By no means, most 
illustrious of the literati and dilletanti of Cornhill, and now of Cairo, the 
disenchantment lies with yourself. Admiration and emotion are excited 


— 





* Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, by way of Lisbon, Athens, 
Constantinople, and Jerusalem, &c., by Mr, M. A. Titmarsh. Chapman and Hall. 
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by association of ideas as much as by the things themselves, in some cases 
more so. Divest the Pyramids and the Nile of the associations of time and 
ce, and there remains a muddy river and a pile of stones. Take from 
the desert its imaginary boundiess expanse, and its doomed rovers, and 
ou have an uncomfortable instead of a sublime wilderness, Rob the East 
of its historical reminiscences, its hallowed memories, and its poetry of 
life, and civilisation, in the person of Titmarsh, steps ashore to contem- 
late the Old World with no more advantages than its actual savage 
enizens. 

What, however, if the anti-Arabian-night entertainer should be 
laughing all the time—for want of a beard—in his sleeve, and that this 
principle of nil admirari was a mere affectation, the desire of being odd 
or eccentric, arising partly from fashionable insouciance, partly from 
the pride of being able to speak of those things of which so much has 
been said in praise, and upon which so much lavish description has been 
heaped, in terms of indifference, if not sometimes of actual derision. 
Yet there is no doubt that this is the real case, or whence those occasional 
bursts of passion, that deep tone of feeling aroused at Jerusalem; that 
genuine sympathy for suffering humanity ; that prolonged dissertation on 
knighthood and Muhammedinism? No, Michael Angelo is most assu- 
redly himself when he is one of the common herd of men, and most 
unnatural and most unlike himself, when he sneers at or detracts from 
that which time and associations have taught us to love. : 

Titmarsh, in the little square at Vigo, is a pleasant and a harmless. 
humorist. The picture is perfect, although hypercritics might suggest 
that it did not require to go abroad to find a Lieutenant Bundy. Lisbon, 
with “its palaces out of elbows,” is equally graphically portrayed, and 
still more so is the “great blunderbuss,” as he calls Gibraltar, with its: 
— of cannon-balls and beds of bomb-shells. “ It is a marvel,’” 

e says, “to think that soldiers will mount such places for a shilling— 
ensigns for five-and-ninepence—a day: a cabman would ask double the 
money to go half-way !” 

Our traveller remarks very justly, when at Malta, that the present 
stately houses were built in times of peace, and splendour, and decay. 
They were not built by the romantic knights of St. John. The heroie 
days of the order ended as the last Turkish galley lifted anchor after the 
memorable siege. The names, he also remarks, of most of the grand 
masters, whose portraits are fading from the canvass, live as yet in forts 
of the place, so that it seems as if in the Malta mythology, they had been 
turned into freestone. 

“TI know of no quality more magnificent in fools than their faith,” 
says Michael Angelo, on approaching Athens, and having assumed, from 
the state of his own heart, that to be enthusiastic about a country of 
which one knows nothing, the physical beauty of which is not compre- 
hended, or because certain characters lived in it two thousand years ago, 
is all nonsense and folly ; he proceeds either to disprove this position by 
his own experience, or else to set that experience above the before- 
mentioned general ignorance and incapability, by dilating upon what he 
calls the superbly rich and aristocratic chains of mountains which sur- 
round the city, sympathising with Socrates and Aristides, and getting 
Into absolute ecstasies at some marble fragments. Truly, your humorist is 
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the most inconsistent of men, and yet is apparently alone privileged to 
use forbidden words. 

The first emotions on attaining Smyrna and the East, are, however, 
delightfully expressed, and most creditable to the author’s heart and 
fancy. “Some men,” he says, “may read this who are in want of a 
sensation. If they love the odd and picturesque, if {they loved the 
$ Arabian Nights’ in their youth, let them book themselves on board one 
of the Peninsular and Oriental vessels, and try one dip into Constanti- 
nople or Smyrna.” The descriptions are indeed graphic and correct. 
That of the bridge on the Meles and its little coffee-house under the 
plane-trees, and its gray tombs among the dark cypresses, is particularly 

leasing. 

: ye ae at Stamboul, Titmarsh would not follow the fashion and allow 
himself to be disappointed by the rude disenchantment that succeeds the 
gorgeous vision as seen from the distance, but he followed the fashion in 
ing to the bath, and his account of what he there underwent, is probably 
best ever written on the subject. Beyond that we find little to note, ex- 
cept some nonsense from Hobhouse about the Sultan being present at fires 
of more than an hour’s duration ; a melancholy prophecy that the young 
Sultan has not many summers to live ; a terrible episode about two little 
red fezzes ; asad story of Constantinople life, which is relieved by a happy 
comparison of the outer court of the seraglio to Vauxhall in the day- 
time. A friend of ours, who travelled to the Eastward also, strolling one 
day in that court, entered into conversation at the gate, to pass which is 
said to be death, when there were more eunuchs and fewer ichoglans and 
s. The subject of the conversation was the power of the great 
as of the interior, the successors of the khalifs at Bagdad, of the Ata 
beys at Aleppo, and the sheriffs at Damascus. Delighted with the 
traveller's account of these powerful satrapies, the eunuchs led him past 
the portal to see,—what ? a continuation of, if possible, worse than Vaux- 
hall by daylight. Presuming, however, upon acquaintanceship thus estab- 
lished, the traveller one day took an English friend and two ladies also 
to visit the forbidden precincts. Unfortunately, a withered old eunuch 
fancied that one of the ladies was laughing at him, and great was the ire 

and impurtable the opposition that ensued to further progress. 

Titmarsh was visited by apparitions of broughams at Constantinople, 
as he was of barouches and gigs at Cairo, and he justly holds out such 
things as the insignia of great forthcoming changes. In fact, his remarks 
upon what he terms the bankruptcy of Muhammedanism, are both spirited 
and correct, and would have been magnified a hundredfold, if his travels 
had carried him to places less favoured than such as steamboats touch at 
and civilisation steps ashore. 

It was worth the journey from Constantinople to Bayrut to have 
immortalised a white versus a black squall. But the verses are 
somewhat coarse. ‘Titmarsh speaks highly of the scenery at Tel- 
messus, where civilisation had also already stepped ashore in the shape of 
a spoliating band under Sir John Fellowes, Knight. At Bayrut our 
traveller makes us acquainted with a poor haberdasher and letter-out of 
donkeys, who had been enabled to set up in business by a capital raised 
as a Syrian prince on a visit to this country. Poor gullible John Bull! 
At J a large party visiting Jerusalem, which is only a day’s ride, 
were entertained by an unpaid British consul. It is of no use remarking 
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upon such things. The Americans have a paid consul at Jaffa, and one 
at Ramleh, on the way to Jerusalem. Titmarsh tells some amusing 
anecdotes concerning pistol wearers. Surely, every traveller ought to 
know by this time, that pistols are only worn on the person by Arnaouts 
and Kawasses, the thief-takers and tax-gatherers of the country. Abu- 
Gosh gave the party a fright on their way to Jerusalem, but it appears 
to have been somewhat causeless. 

Arrived at Jerusalem, the English and American missions are spoken 
of in a tone of strong rational common sense. This was no theme for 
humour, and the author speaks and writes upon it like a man. A 
subject for a joke, however, did present itself—too good to be passed by 
—in the person of the American consul-general, who, accompanied by a. 
dove, had been commissioned by the united wisdom of the United States 
to witness the coming of the millenium. Who, after that, ought to ridi- 
cule the fancies of Lady Hester Stanhope? The valley of Jehoshaphat 
is described as a most ghastly sight, and the landscape around the Holy 
City is proclaimed to be frightful. Lamartine and Chateaubriand’s 
je outpourings are treated of as sanctified grimaces, but they pro- 

ly were not the first, and will not certainly be the last meditative 
impostors who will go in and out of the gate of Zion. 

“The landing-quay at Alexandria,” says Titmarsh, “is like the 
dock-yard quay at Portsmouth ; with a few score of brown faces scat- 
tered among the population.” The donkeys peculiar to the place, were, 
however, soon found, the effects of ophthalmia witnessed, and the British 
obelisk ascertained to be no cleaner than heretofore; but it afforded a 
joke at the expense of the second Psammetichus, for even the Pharoahs 
were not sufficiently sanctified by venerable old age to be spared the 
infliction ! A negro holiday is a more legitimate subject for fun, how- 
ever extravagant the caricature. The canal to Afteh, and thence by the 
Nile to Cairo, is now a short affair, thanks to Waghorn, to whom a just 
tribute is paid by the author for his exertions in a noble cause. The 
best thing relating to Cairo, but rendered unwarrantable by its per- 
sonality, is the account of the abode of a well-known English artist, 
who has adopted Oriental manners and fashions. Zuleikah, however, 
looks from behind the wooden lattice, as if she were in the last stage sf 
the plague, instead of casting amorous glances at our traveller. 

Lastly, it is said,—“ The life of the East is a life of brutes. The 
much-maligned Orient, I am confident, has not been maligned near 
enough ; for the good reason, that none of us can tell the amount of 
horrible sensuality practised there.” And shortly afterwards,—“ As the 
sun rose, I once lowe the priest, from the minaret of Constantinople, 
érying out, ‘come to prayer,’ with his shrill voice ringing through the clear 
air; and saw, at the same hour, the Arab prostrate himself and pray, 
and the Jew rabbi, bending over his book, and worshipping the Maker 
of Turk and Jew. .... Cavil not, you brother or sister, if your neigh- 
bour’s voice is not like yours ; onl ‘ee e that his words are honest (as 

far as they may be), and his heart humble and thankful.” 
_ To which we devoutly say Amen. If the Orientals are behind us in 
Civilisation in many points, they excel us in prayer ; nor is their life so 
worldly (albeit often sensual in some respects) as the European. 
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LITERATURE, 
LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES.* 


Roya and illustrious ladies, it appears, did not begin to write with 
their own fair fingers till early in the thirtee nth century. It is true that 
Martene’s “Thesaurus Anecdotum” contains a letter from Adela, 

oungest daughter of William the Conqueror, to Theobald, Earl of Blois, 
her son, of the date of 1130; but the earliest epistles of an English queen 
of which the originals are in existence, are those of the crusading Queen 
Berengaria, of the dates 1220 and 1225. 

The earliest specimen of a lady’s familiar letter which the industrious 
author has found is from the Lady Havisia de Neville, to her son, Hugh 
de Neville, of the date of about 1258. The epistolary correspondence, 
which is extant previous to this, being such as is preserved among the 
state archives, usually partakes more or less of the nature of state docu- 
ments. The original of this first familiar letter is in French. The 
earliest specimen of an English epistle written by a lady which has fallen 
under the editor’s notice is a petition from Constance, Lady Husee, to 
King Henry VI., a.p. 1441, and one of the earliest English letters of an 
English peeress of which the original is in existence, is from Elizabeth, 
Countess of Oxford, to Sir John Paston. 

The first autograph signature of an English queen known to be in ex- 
istence is that of Joanna of Navarre—an autograph which, the editor 
says, has generally escaped notice from the circumstance that, in the 
description of the letter to which it is appended in the Cotton catalogue, 
it is by mistake ascribed to Henry V. On the other hand the earliest 
autograph of a royal lady of England of which we have any record is, 
from Elizabeth, sister of King Edward IV., to John Paston. It was 
probably written after the accession of Edward IV., on the occasion of 
a visit paid by Elizabeth to her brother's court. It is as follows: 


‘“‘ Master Paston, 

“T pray you that it may please you to leave your lodging for three or 
four days, till I may be purveyed of another, and I shall do as much to 
your pleasure. For God’s sake say me not nay; and I pray you recom- 
mend me to my lord chamberlain. 

“Your friend, 
“ ELIZABETH.” 


When English royal and illustrious ladies did begin to take the pen in 
hand themselves it was after the strangest fashion imaginable. Their 
writing sets all rules of orthography and penmanship at defiance, and 
sometimes bafiles all attempts to decipher it satisfactorily. The earliest 
tolerable autograph given is that of Elizabeth Plantaganet, sister of Ed- 
ward VI. The best penmanships, as might have been anticipated, are 
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those of the Lady Jane Grey, and of Mary, Queen of Scots. Grace, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, is a remarkable autograph—that of Dousabella, 
Lady Darcy, still more so. 

Passing over these somewhat matter of fact generalisations, which we 
have arrived at, from perusing these curious volumes, it behoves us to say 
something of the nature also of the correspondence of the said royal and 
illustrious ladies, for, as the editor truly remarks, a woman is to be judged 
by her letters, which, however, could only be after she wrote them herself. 

ere is, indeed, much that is truly interesting and characteristic in this 

in this large collection. We would particularly instance the letters 
of the nun-princesses, and lady prioresses, and abbesses, so often of “royal” 
.—almost always of gentle blood. We gather from some of these, as 
from that of Mary, daughter of Edward I., a nun at Amesbury, about 
1316, very different ideas of conventual life in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, from those which we are wont to form of it in the 
nineteenth. Mary, the nun-princess, paid frequent visits to the court of 
her father and brother ; she went in pilgrimages to the most famous 
shrines, and, when the state of her health required it, used to change her 
residence for sake of the air. Sometimes the prioresses claim the 
assistance of the secular arm to aid in capturing some disorderly sister, 
who wanders about “to the grievous danger of her soul and manifest 
scandal of her order.” There is a curious letter from Elizabeth Cres- 
sener, Prioress of Dartford, to Secretary Cromwell, about 1535, in which 
the prioress beseeches that “ we may not receive into our poor monastery 
none of any other religion, for we be of that profession and habit that 
none other be of within this realm.” What was this claim to distinction? 
Dartford is merely stated in the “ Monast. Anglic.” (vi. 537) to have 
frequently changed between the Dominican and Augustine orders. 

There is a letter from Agnes, Dowager-Duchess of Norfolk, to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, a.p. 1528, which contains a curious account of the sweat- 
ing sickness. ‘ Probably,” says the editor, “the best account now extant 
from a private person.” The collection also containg a letter of Elizabeth 
of York’s, of whom Sir Harris Nicolas has observed, in a memoir prefixed 
to her privy-purse expenses, that not a single letter of hers was known 
to be in existence. One of the most amusing letters in the collection is 
that signed by the Ladies Margaret and Jane Seymour, daughters of the 
celebrated Protector Somerset, and written to King Edward VI., with 
whom it was one of the protector’s favourite schemes to effect an alliance. 
The letter betrays the fact on the very face of it. The letters of 
Princess Elizabeth are remarkable for containing Greek puns, and 
quotations from Homer and Pindar. 

The chief and most continuous correspondence is, however, that of Mary, 
younger daughter of Henry VII., oe history is one of the most 
adventurous and romantic of the sixteenth century. The correspondence 
is so complete, as to contain a very perfect pee of that history, and to 
give a clear insight into many of its peculiarities. The circumstance of a 
lovely young princess giving her hand to an aged monarch, merely that 
she might, at his death, wed her beloved Lord of Suffolk, and being after- 
wards thwarted in every conceivable manner, by the dishonest love of 
Francis I., by the opposition of the king, Henry VIIL, her brother, and 

of the Cardinal Wolsey, is of itself a romance. 
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The extracts from the Lisle and Calais qantas are also exceed- 
ingly numerous, although it is the intention of the Commission for the 
publication of State Papers to print the Calais correspondence in an entire 
state. These letters contain, however, many great curiosities—from 
receipts for marmalade of quinces to the birth of an infant, and from the 
penurious policy of the , Lord Cromwell, to the jealousies of a 
secretary's wife. We wish we space for Lady Ringlay’s letter to 
Lady Lisle, wherein she expresses her jealousy at the proceedings of a 
Lady Bannister at the s court of Calais, while she herself naively 
acknowledges the first place in her heart to be ied by a certain 
‘¢ Master Marshall ;” and the second by Lady Lisle! But we must refer 
all who are curious in written revelations of character and feeling, especially 
in those illustrious from a variety of other accounts, to this voluminous 
and carefully selected correspondence. 





LEIGH HUNT’S ITALIAN POETS.* 


Ir is difficult to conceive a more inviting book than Leigh Hunt has 
wrought out of the “ Stories from the Italian Poets.” We haye several col- 
lections of stories from the novelists of Italy, but none from the poets, who 
are by far the most romantic story-tellers of that country. e noblest 
inventions of the greatest geniuses who adorn the literature of Italy, are, 
by the magic wand of a prosaic simplicity, brought home to English 
hearths, nor can they fail to become among the most popular of domestic 
legends. The work is, in fact, not only poetry made easy, but it opens a 
royal road to an acquaintance with such men as Dante, Ariosto, asso, 
and others, a road by which we opine many will travel in the quest of 
pleasant and delightful information. 

At the same time, it is impossible not to feel that this divesting the 
story from its poetical construction, and still more especially from a lan- 

so eminently mellifluous and poetical as the Italian, leaves, in some 
cases, a skeleton of a rather common-place, if not an almost ridiculous 
character. But this would be the case if half the poetry of the world 
was put into prose, and none must venture to approach old romance, 
whose minds are not tuned to sympathy with the purel ideal, and often- 
times extravagant. Leigh Hunt is the most delightful companion pos- 
sible under such circumstances. He unites an unbounded love of poetical 
and romantic fiction with the coolest good sense; at one moment he 
rollicks with his author in positive enjoyment, at another stops to criticise 
sharply, and whenever he feels that the story flags he helps it on by the 
impulse of a sentence or two. Nothing can be more naive or amusing 
than the often-recurring foot-line, “ Very fine all this, I think.” , 
- The Italian’s pilgrim’s progress, the journey through hell of the re- 
nowned Dante, placed thus in the dee? sen of prose, by no means leaves 
the same high impression of a work, which a fame passed from mouth 
to mouth, rather dian from head to head, had previously imparted to it. 
True that there are many passages of exquisite beauty, bursts of subli- 
mity more than Miltonic ; but the general plot and invention, and the 


* Stories from the Italian Poets, with Lives of the Writers. B Leigh Hunt. 
Two Volumes. Chapman and Hall. ‘ 
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working out of the details are faulty and reprehensible in the extreme, 
full of prejudices and bad passions. The editor himself appears heartily 
ashamed at what he does not hesitate to pronounce to be blasphemy, 
impulsive vehemence of the south, audacity, and extreme of impiety, 
nerated by extreme superstition. We are not, however, going to stelle 
ourselves in a controversy in respect to so great a personage as Dante, 
but recommend the perusal of his greatest work as now simplified to the 
English reader, leaving him to his own reflections. 

Pulci, the first genuine romantic poet, affords a wondrous relief from 
the saturnine horrors and absurdities of Dante's theology. The humours 
of the giants, or more particularly of the renowned Orlando, are followed 
by the 

Sad and fearful story 
Of the Roncesvalles fight. 


In which, besides this story, with which the English reader is already 
familiar, and the reminiscences of the glorious scenery of ‘ La Bréche de 
Roland,” and Roncevalles itself; there is a world of poetic beauty. 
The blast of Orlando’s horn was ever afterwards sounding in the ears of 
the poets, and none of Pulci’s successors surpassed the account of the 
Paladin’s death, his devotion to his sword, Durlindana, and his coming to 
life again to fulfil the promise of giving it to Charlemagne. 

Boiardo laid the foundation of the chivalrous epic in his “Angelica,” a 
subject to which the genius of Ariosto lent a crowning glory. The 
death of Agrican is but an episode in this same romantic history, which 
acquired in the hands of Ariosto all the detailed and prolonged interest 
of the most finished romance. But that romance Mr. Hunt truly ac- 
knowledges to have risen to a lawless pitch in the ‘* Orlando Furioso,” 
although the Paladin’s jealousy and growing madness is reckoned one of 
the finest things in Italian poetry; “and very fine,” says Leigh Hunt, 
“itsurely is—as strong as the hero’s strength, and sensitive as the heart of 
man. ‘The circumstances are heightened, one after the other, with the 
utmost art as well as nature. There is ascriptural awfulness in the ac- 
count of the hero’s becoming naked ; and the violent result is tremendous.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hunt does not follow the Paladin into his feats of ultra- 
supernatural strength. The reader, he justly remarks, requires to be 
prepared for them by the whole poem. 

Tasso completed the circle of fabulous narrative with the “ Jerusalem 
Delivered.” This epic of the crusades obtained and has preserved a 
merited popularity. It is the history of a crusade related with poetic 
licence. ‘* The Infidels are assisted by unlawful arts; and the libertinism 
that brought scandal on the Christians is converted into youthful suscep- 
tibility, led away by enchantment. The author proposed to combine the 
ancient epic poets with Ariosto, or a simple plot, and uniformly dignified 
style, with romantic varieties of adventure, and the luxuriance of fairy 
land. He did what he proposed to do, but with a judgment inferior to 
Virgil’s ; nay, in point of the interdependence of the adventures, to 
Ariosto, and with far less general vigour.” 

We would venture to suggest to Mr. Hunt that the enchantress, Ar- 
mida, awaited for Rinaldo in a little island, and not in the “sweet grove” 
of Daphne, which is at a short distance from the river. Tasso had ap- 
parently in his mind the island of Meliboea, which Oppian represents as 
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v. 251. 

Placed in such an accessible form the adventures of Angelico, the 
feats of the Paladins, and the history of Rinaldo and Armida, not to omit 
the English Paladin, Astolfo, and his journey to the moon, will become 
household themes in this country, and as familiar, probably, as in their 
own sunny clime. 





THE NELSON DISPATCHES.* 


Tue fifth volume of this truly national work is not the most 
interesting. It contains the extraordinary amount of more than 
seven hundred documents of one kind or another, dispersed over three 
years (1802 to 1804), during the greater of which Lord Nelson 
was acting as commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, without the 
occurrence of any engagement or incident of importance. This was not 
from want of diligence or anxiety on the part of Nelson, on the contrary. 
The French fleet in Toulon harbour was, at all times, equal, and often 
superior, to the English fleet. ‘‘ However, I hope they will come out, and 
Jet us settle the matter. You know I hate being kept in suspense ;” he 
writes on the 5th of July, 1803, to Lady Hamilton. Again, on the Ist 
of August, of the same year: “ The fleet are ready to come forth; but 
they will not come for the sake of fighting me.” On the 8th of October, 
he wrote to Hugh Elliot, Esa., “‘ Two French frigates have had a narrow 
escape. They Fake been chased twice—once into Corsica with the troops, 
Py e Agincourt, 64 ; and on Sunday last, by two frigates, Active and 

heebe, into St. Tropes ; but these fellows will not fight, if they can help 
it.” And, to the Duke of Clarence he wrote, October 15th, still off 
Toulon ; “ If I should miss these fellows, my heart will break: I am 
actually only now recovering the shock of missing them in 1798, when 
they were going to Egypt.”” Lord Hobart wrote on the other hand, but 
in a similar manner, on the 22nd of September. “I am afraid even the 
circumstance of some of your ships being crippled will not induce your 
Sriends at Toulon to come out. it was the port from whence they took 
their departure from Aboukir ; and whilst the memorable events which 
took place there remain impressed upon their minds, they will not en- 
counter a fleet under the command of Lord Nelson, if they can avoid it.” 

This unwillingness on the part of the French to engage with the 
English fleet, which was so strikingly manifested throughout the war, 
is well deserving of consideration on the part of the government which 
is annually increasing the budget to an enormous extent, in order to 
establish a naval pre which shall rival that of Great Britain. It is 
more especially so when it appears by the report of the minister of ma- 
rine himself, that was every ae in’ the Pi we employed on board of 
men-of-war, there would not be enough to man to their complement, all 
the ships necessary to put the one country on par with the other, which is 
an essentially insular and maritime nation—a nation in which the pleasure 
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poats alone employ thousands of hands! And then, 5 sage ity 
of force was obtained, the example of the past would avert oe 
to be of little avail; while a superiority is, for an indefinite period of 
time at least, out of the question. 

The Hamiltonian correspondence, which describes Nelson's private 
cy aga fully and more naturally than any other of his woven 
has, from a variety of reasons, been subjected to a close editorial 
pruning. This may be considered judicious in many respects, but 
it takes away from the work the character of completeness, which 
was its chief claim to national acceptance. The present volume, however, 
notwithstanding what may be wanting as illustrative of character, contains 
valuable materials for history, and some which are invaluable for the naval 
service. The wonderful energy and zeal displayed by Lord Nelson, 
when commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, his regard to the most 
minute of his multiplied duties, his political acuteness, and his interest in 
the health and welfare of his sailors, bequeath to posterity, an example 
and a lesson which it cannot imitate too closely. — 





CONTARINI FLEMING.—ALROY.* 


“ Tn1s work,” the author says of Contarini Fleming, “written with 
t care and deep meditation, and in a beautiful and distant land, 
avourable to composition, with nothing in it to attract the passions of the 
hour, was published anonymously in the midst of a revolution (1831-2) ; 
and it seemed that it must die. But gradually it has gained the sym- 
pathy of the thoughtful and the refined, and it has had the rare fortune 
of being cherished by great men.”’ It was a bold and ambitious attempt 
to write a psycological romance. A whole history devoted to the pic- 
ture of the development of the poetic mind, from its melancholy and 
brooding childhood to the growing consciousness of power, through its 
various moods and fantasies, its reveries, loneliness, doubts, moody misery 
ignorance of art, failures, despair, such are the enumerations, was a theme 
only appropriate for writers of the highest class, and success has attested 
that the then young and gifted author was equal to his subject. 





THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON t+ 


Tus important work has reached us too late this month to do more 
than announce its appearance. It is translated directly from the French 
manuscript, and in Tldition to the history of the captivity (which, as here 
related, is replete with sad reflections upon our national pride and honour) 
contains so many opinions given by the Emperor himself upon the 
more important events of his life, that it becomes an indispensable com- 


plement to all histories of the epoch. ‘The comparison of these opinions, 
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M. are oftentimes extremely amusing. Our countrymen wi 

also find much to ruminate and reflect upon in these revelations of 

N ponent ott, iain een The 
indeed, probably contains more of intimate thoughts and pro- 

jects of the great devastator, than any that has been hitherto published. 





THE EVENTFUL EPOCH.* 





Mr. Mrreretx follows closely in the footsteps of the most eminent 
novelists of the day. Selecting an era (in this instance, the close of the 
last century, when a slight revolutionary lep had just tainted this 
country from abroad, and which he dignifies by the title of an “ eventful 
epoch,”) he adheres closely to the character of the time, and crowds in its 
living prototypes, senators, authors, and artists, in astonishing prolific- 
ness: no distinguished man of the day is, by inadvertence, omitted. The 
treatment of the subject is good, and skilfully managed, the style studied 
and correct, the language terse and vigorous, the incidents follow one 
another in tolerable rapid succession, and the interest is well sustained. 
These are elements of success, which have, unfortunately, their draw- 
backs. There is eye Me thus the fortunes of Pellew and his 
too-loving wife, have little relation to the main plot, notwithstanding 
the — which Archer and Hector Clive, or the and bad spirits, play 
in fortunes; the characters of Lady Eltham and her son are also 
ted on the side of evil. There is nothing in such a sphere, nor 
was there in a time, to which many now alive can testify to, any thing so 
bad as is here delineated, even in a corrupt aristocracy. Eltham Hall, 
of itself admirably adapted for a detailed novel, is miserably dealt with in 
half apage. The hunting of Pellew across half of England to bring him 
ultimately to bay, like a stag, in the midst of the ruins of Stonehenge, 
uces an opposite effect to that intended, while the only attempt at 
, in Sergeant Sleek’s courtship of the widow, mars, instead of re- 
lieves, the generally severe tone of the narrative. Excepting Lord Eltham 
and Minda, all Mr. Mitchell’s aristocrats are the same selfish designing 
characters: in this Eltham family so bad, that even Minda and her father 
afford no sunshine to such an atmosphere of vice and corruption. Minda 
is, however, a delightful character, notwithstanding her Byronic sensi- 
tiveness in re to a lame foot, and we must do the author justice to 
say, that he has brought things to pass at the conclusion in a judicious 
and desirable manner. 





MR. MACKINNON’S “CIVILISATION.”"+ 
Tue second volume of this adniirable work does away with a critical 
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do justice to an inquiry of such a magnitude importance, 
Sieonsiodo at e author's labours, which would carry us far 
our limits. There are many tired of light reading to whom such 
LR ONO OEE EN NT IE ERE“ 

to the great cause an improvement ; for, although we 
have criticised some of the results as inconsistent with foregoing 
itions, still as a whole, the great principles of the subjectionfof 
mind as an element of civilisation, and the improvement that 
the physical being from an amelioration of his intellectual and 
moral nature, are creditably and honourably substantiated, and the prin- 
ciples contained in Mr. Mackinnon's “ History of Civilisation,” cannot be 
too widely diffused or too generally appreciated and understood. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


“ THe Comic BLackstTone”® is first on our list this month, and a very 
clever book it is. We cannot, see why persons should not study law, 
when propounded in so humorous a manner. The author never lets 
fun supersede fact, and hence his work is rather a critically humorous 
commentary upon Blackstone, or a familiar and funny introduction to 
the study of law, than a burlesque upon its mysteries and inconsistencies, 
Next comes “Mrs, Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” edited by Douglas 
Jerrold. It would require an American amount of self-confidence to 
venture a remark upon-a work which has attained so great a ig 
It touched a tender anes in the great heart of Cockney land, and the 
Reform Bill never worked half so many domestic reforms as it has py 
bably achieved. To pass from gay to serious, another translation 
Zechokke,t comprising his more pious and monitory essays, is deserv- 
ing of a place in every family library. A notice of “ t of the 
Gold Mine,”§ from the French, has gone accidentally astray. Itis one 
of the most amusing novels of that elastic school, without any of those 
objectionable points which sometimes detract from their general accept- 
ance. The very curious archeological discoveries made at Lewes, and 
which are daily going on, have attracted so many dilletanti to that inte- 
resting old city, that a guide became indispensable, and the spirited 
antiquarian publisher, Mr. Smith, of Compton-street, has engaged a well- 
known inquirer, Mr. Mark Antony Lower, in this task.|| We cannot speak 
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* The Comic Blackstone. By Gilbert Abbot 4 Beckett. With Illustrations by 


Cruikshank. 
t Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. Edited from the Original MS. by Douglas 
Jerrold. Second Edition. 
t Stray Leaves from the German; or, Select Essays from Zschokke. By the 
Rey. W. B. Flower, B.A. Simpkin and Marshall. 
P aerets or, the Gold Mine. Weir. 
A Hand-Book for Lewes, Historical and iptive; with Notices of the Re- 
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pear eH book called ‘ Western Clearings,” which forms 
part of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam’s library of. American books.* It is 
written by the well-known Mrs. Kirkland, author of a “‘ New Home, who'll 
follow me?” “Forest Life,” &c., which would be recommendation enough ; 
but more correct, lively, and graphic sketches of life in the West than are 
contained in these “ Western ings” cannot be imagined. The key 
to the art of rendering the thoughts of others our own, is to ponder upon 
them ; whether this is more likely to be done by having them communi- 
cated in short sentences, appears to us to Seed upon the mental peeu- 
liarities of individuals. It is well known that oracular- Johnson was in 
. favour of such a method of imparting knowledge, and to his disciples we 
can recommend Mr, E. Clare’s “Golden Treasury of Life.’’t e sub- 
sect of imparting knowledge necessarily leads us to a notice of a work on 
school education, by Mr. S. Preston,{ the object of which the author 
says is, ‘‘ to extend the application of theories, stamped with the approbation 
of the master-intellects of the age.” These are great words, the anti- 
climax to which is, that the one grand and essential preliminary is the 
education of mothers. The Germans appear to write curious books for 
the use of young people; we have before us “The Good-Natured 
Bear,”§ which is a disguise assumed by a professorof mathematics, to win 
Gretchen, the ‘gd nursery governess of his brother, Dr. Littlepump, a 
counsellor to the Board of Mines in Vienna! It is an amusing tale, but 
a rather doubtful example for young people to follow. 

A Mr. J.C. Lyons has published a work on the science of phrenology as 
applicable to education, friendship, love, courtship, and matrimony, &c. | 
It is dedicated to the ladies, to whom we doubt very much if the anes: 
tions of the kinds of heads they ought to choose will be acceptable. The 
author ought to have given a cast of his own head. 

The seventh volume of the works of G. P. R. James, contains the 
popular story of “ Morley Ernstein ; or, the Tenants of the Heart.” The 
ninth of the collection of the novels and romances of Mrs. Bray,** “Henry 
de Pomeroy; or, the Eve of St. John,” a most interesting legend of Corn- 
wall and Devon, and the “White Rose,” a pleasing domestic story. The 
second volume of Miss Martineau's “ Forest and Game Law Tales,” 
fully bears out the promises of the first.{t We have also received three 
numbers of a new Universal Dictionary of the English language, a work 
man. and the natural historical part of which is especially well 

one. 


* Western Clearings. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Wiley and Putnam. 
? The Golden Treasury of Life; or, Old Sayings and True Ones, &c. By Ed- 
ward Clare. H. White. 
t School Education for the Nineteenth Century. By Samuel Preston. Simpkin 
Marshall, and Co. 
The Good-Natured Bear: a Story for Children of all Ages. Joseph Cundall. 
The Science of Phrenology, as applicable to Education, Friendship, Love, 
Courtship, and Matrimony, &c. By J.C. Lyons. Aylott and Jones. 
mi The Works of G. P. R. James, a Revised and Corrected by the Author. 
Vol. VII.: Morley Ernstein. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
** The Novels and Romances of Anna Eliza Bray, in Ten Volumes. Vol IX.: 
Henry de Pomeroy. Longman and Co. 
Forest and Game-Law Tales. By Miss Martineau. Vol. II. Edward Moxon. 
A New ee ee how yn =m Dictionary of the o- 
; embracing all the Terms Art, Science, and Literature. Parts 
I, IL, and III. . James Gilbert. i 7 
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